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CHAP. LIL. 


Armed Neutrality. — Conduct of Holland.— Succeſſes of 
Admiral Rodney, © 


1780. 
W HIL E the foregoing tranſactions were tak- 


ing place in America, a new and unexpected 
ſcene was preparing in Europe, which marked in a 
peculiar manner-the opening of the enſuing year. 
The jealouſy entertained by the maritime powers 
in Europe, of the power and pre-eminence exerciſed 
by Great Britain at ſea, had operated hitherto but 
covertly and indirectly. Expecting that the union 
of the Houſe of Bourbon would have proved ſuffici- 
ent to check it effectually, they had remained paſſive 
ſpectators of a conteſt, which they imagined would 
not fail to terminate to the diſadvantage of this 
country: ſo great and potent a combination as that 
of America, France, and Spain, ſeemed to promiſe, 
without any additional aid, to bring the maritime 
ſtrength of Britain to that ſtate of diminution, 
— was the general wiſh.and aim of European 
tics, + 
Vor. IV. No. 22. A But 
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But when it was found that the ſpirit and exertign; 

of Britain were ſuch as afforded little hope that even 
this mighty confederacy would ſucceed in compaſl. 
ing this long defired object, a determination wi; 
taken by all the remaining powers to form a nayal 
combination, in order to effect it. 

Pretences for a meaſure of this kind were not 
wanting. The activity and number of Britiſh pr. 
vateers, had rendered them univerſal objects of ter. 
ror, not only to the commercial ſhipping of their 
enemies, but to the many veſſels belonging to other 
powers, that were employed in furniſhing them with 
ſuch articles as were not confiſtent with a ſtrict and 
fair neutrality, Goods coming under this deſcrip. 
tion, in the plaineſt and moſt uncontrovertible man. 
ner were often made, nevertheleſs, a ſubject of li. 
gation ; and the letter of treaties was wreſted, in or. 
der to put a wrong interpretation upon them, in 
evident contradiction of the ſpirit by which they 
were dictated. 

As the Britiſh miniſtry inſiſted, on the other hand, 
upon the propriety and lawfulneſs of ſeizing articles 
of this nature, contentions aroſe between Great Bri 
tain and the various powers to which the veſſels k- 
den with fuch articles belonged. The right of pre. 
venting ſupplies from being carried to the enen 
was ſo manifeſt, that nothing but an inclination to 
make uſe of any opportunity to quarrel with ts 
nation, could have prompted that eagerneſs wil 
which all Europe ſeemed to conſpire in refuſing u 
admit the validity of the arguments upon which de 
conduct of the Britiſh government was founded. 

The principles alledged in its defence were de- 
rived from ancient and long received practice 
They had for ages conſtituted that part of the law 
of nations which relates to the uſages eſtabliſhed in 
civilized countries in times of war. They forms? 
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ſo powerfal a barrier to the defigns in agitation 
againſt Great Britain, that while their validity was 
allowed, no juſt complaint could be framed againſt 
the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry, * 

The only method remaining therefore to arraign 
it, was to call in queſtion the rectitude of thoſe prin- 
ciples, and to eftabhiſh a new ſyſtem of maritime 
laws, contrary to thoſe which had been ſo long in 
force, By theſe means the pretences of Britain 
would be overthtown, and the right ſhe claimed of 
intercepting the ſupplies carried to her enemies, 
would be entirely annulled. 

That power which took the lead in the promulga- 
tion of this new ſyſtem was Ruſſia ; one that ought, 
according to all the rules of what ſeemed juſt policy, 
to have acted a friendly part to Britain, and diſcoun- 
tenanced a meaſure which tended ſo manifeſtly to 
detriment her in a material degree. 

It was under the protection of ancient maxims 
and cuſtoms, that Britain maintained the arduous 
conflict againſt ſo many powerful enemies with no 
ſmall ſucceſs, It was for that reaſon alone that Eu- 
rope determined they ſhould undergo a total altera 
on. | 

Whatever might be the ſecret motives for ſo ex- 
traordinary a determination in the court of Ruſſia, 
it was with juſt ſurprize the Court of Great Britain 
received notice that it had formed a code of nayal 
regulations, which militated in the directeſt manner 
aganaſt the practices hitherto obſerved in Europe, 
and were evidently levelled at the maritime power of 
this county. . | 

It was a matter of peculiar aſtoniſhment, that 
Ruffia ſhould be at the Head of a combination fo in- 
Jarious to Great Britain. The favours ſhe had re- 
— from the Britiſh miniſtry, in her late war with 
1 ** urks, and ſtill more the comtrietcial benefits re- 

ting from a connection with this country, ſeemed 
5 A 2 to 
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to ſecure the good will of Ruffia, and even its aſſiſt. 
ance, in caſe of neceſſity. Little therefore was it 
expected that it ſhould prove the firſt of all Europe. 
an potentates in that inimical declaration, the intent 
of which was to deprive Great Britain of the prin- 
cipal reſources that enabled her to ſtand her ground 
in the midſt of ſo many difficulties. 

The | purport of this celebrated declaration was, 
that the navigation of neutral powers ſhould remain 
as free and unobſtructed in time of war as in that 
of peace ; and that, provided their ſhips were not la- 
den with contraband goods, they ſhould enjoy the 
liberty of conveying, free of ſeizure and reſtraint, 
all other articles whatever, though belonging to the 
ſubjects of the powers at war. 

This declaration, ſo contradictory to the ideas and 
practice that had hitherto prevailed, was received 
with much apparent ſubmiſhon and deference by the 
Courts of France and Spain, of which it ftrongly 
forwarded the views. Great Britain, contrary to her 
cuſtom and character, was obliged to temporiſe on 
this trying occaſion. Her anfwer to this mortifying 
declaration, though guardedly expreſſed, was not 
wanting in terms ſufficiently clear to remind Ruſſia 
how different a part Great Britain had acted to her 
in the day of need. | 

In taking a ſtep of ſo unprecedented a nature, 
Ruſſia had previouſly uſed the precaution of ſecur- 
ing the concurrence of all her neighbours. So for- 
midable was the impreſſion of the power and ſpirit 
of Britain, notwithſtanding the perils that ſurround- 
ed her, that none of the northern powers durſt pre- 
ſume, alone and unſupported by the others, to enter 
the liſts againſt Britain in ſo hoftile and decifive 2 
manner. ä 

Denmark and Sweden joined accordingly with Ruſ. 
ſia in this naval confederacy; to which Holland, and 
even Portugal itſelf, were invited to accede. * 
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valent, and ſo powerful was the univerſal malevo- 
lence to Britain, and ſo unqueſtionably was it reputed 
the intereſt of Europe to co-operate in the humilia- 
tion of her maritime grandeur ! In this manner was 
formed that univerſal aſſociation of the neutral pow- 
ers in Europe againſt Great Britain, which aſſumed 
the denominarion of“ Armed Neutrality.” 

Of all thoſe ſtates whoſe conduct was inimical to 
Britain during the conteſt with America, none af- 
forded juſter cauſe of reſentment than that of Hol. 
land, Since the commencement of that unhappy 
| quarrel, a clandeftine commerce had been carcied 
on between the Dutch and the Americans, highly 
prejudicial to the affairs of Great Britain. The en- 
couragement given to the revolted colonies was open 
and manifeſt : they were not only furniſhed with 
all manner of ſupplies, but undiſguiſed c,untenance 
and reſpect were ſhewn to their flag, in a manner 
incompatible with the honour and dignity of Great 
Britain. 

Repreſentations had frequently been made to the 
States General of this impropriety of conduct in their 
ſubjects, by the Britiſh Ambaſſador at the Hague, 
dir Joſeph Yorke; who complained in a memorial 
preſented in the month of February, ſeventy-ſeven, 
of the diſregard ſhewn to ſeveral antecedent remon- 
ſtrances, and inſiſted on a behaviour in future more 
ſatisfactory to the court of Britain; inſinuating, that 


2 of non-compliance, due reſentment would be 
ewn. 


Though a reſpectful anſwer was returned to this 


remonſtrance, the correſpondence ſtill continued 
between the Dutch and the Americans on the ſame 
footing as before. 

On the rupture with France, this unfriendly diſ- 
polition towards Great Britain on the part of Hol- 
land was exhibited more openly, and exerted with a 
higher hand than ever. The dock-yards of France 
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were ſupplied with all kind of materials for the com. 
{ſtruction and equipment of fleets, with as much tes. 
dineſs and aſſiduity, as if France and Holland had 
formed the cloſeſt alliance againſt Britain. 
Though incenſed at ſuch unprovoked uſage, Br. 
rain went no further than to ſeize thoſe Dutch veſſeh 
that were loaded with naval ſtores for the French 
ports. The States of Holland pleaded the letter of 
a treaty made a century ago; but they were giyen 
to underſtand, that nothing could be more ungene. 
rous and unjuſt than to inſiſt on the fulfilling of x 
treaty which the circumſtances of the preſent time 
rendered inadmiſſible: Britain could not permit 
Holland to ſupply France with naval ſtores, withow 
expoſing herſelf to imminent danger. There were 
a numberleſs variety of other articles in trade, 
from the importation of which into France the 
Dutch might derive immenſe profits, without fur- 
niſhing that power with the means of injuring Great 
Britain. | 

In order to take away all pretences of complaint 
from the Dutch, the Britiſh government, inſtead 
of making prizes of the veſſels laden with theſe bob 
tilc cargoes, came to the generous determination to 
purchaſe at a fair valuation, all the naval ſtores that 
were on board the Dutch veſſels brought into the 
ports of Great Britain, to pay the freight of the car 
goes, and to indemnity the proprietors in all thejuk 
expences and damages occaſioned by the detention d 
their veſſels. | 

While the court of Great Britain was repeatedly 
complaining of the obſtinacy with which the Dutct 
merchants continued to furniſh the French with 
naval ſtores, theſe, on the other hand, preſented 
a memorial to the States, remonſtrating aganil 
the ſeizure of their veſſels employed in that buſinels, 
and requiring protection for their proſecuting it n 
ſafety. 


France, 


ern 7 
France, in the mean time, conſcious of the ne- 
cefſity of procuring this reſource to her marine, 
miſted peremptotily on its being protected by the 
Crates, in the fame manner as every other branch of 
the Dutch trade. So ſtrenuous was the French mi— 
niſtry in afſerting the propriety of this meaſure, that 
t threatened to confider a relaxation of the demands 
made pon Great Britain by Holland as an infraction 
of the neutrality which Holland was bound to obſerve 
between France and Great Britain, and as an evident 
proof of partiality to the latter. The French Am- 
baffador 'preſented a memorial to the States on this 
ſubject, urging them, in the moſt preſſing manner, to 
an effectual and ſpeedy compliance with the requiſi- 
tion of his Court. | weer | 

In order to 'encourage the importation of naval 
ſtores, a regulation was iſſued in France in the month 
of July, ſeventy-cight, by which fach various ad- 
vartages were granted to neutral veffels, as accord- 
ed with the views of being ſupplied through their 
means with the neceſſaries for her navy. But, on the 
States not complying with the requifition of the 
French miniſtry in the manner propoſed, theſe advan- 
tages were revoked with reſpect to the fubjects of 
Holland, the city of Amſterdam alone excepted ; 
which had warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of France, an 
demanded of rhe States the equipment of a ſquadron 
for the protection of its navigation to that king- 
dom, againft the Britiſh cruizers. 

Notwithſtanding the authority aſſumed by the 
Court of France, in preſcribing to the Dutch in 
hat manner they ſhould obſerve their treaties with 
Great Britain, the French faction in Holland was 
o powerful, that inſtead of reſenting this freedom, 
It was repreſented as juſtifiable and well-founded. 
Clamours in the mean time encreaſed againft the 
Britiſh government ; and it was deſcribed as aiming 
A 4 at 
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at an excluſive right of framing laws for the con: 
mercial correſpondence between different ſtates, 
On the acceſſion of Spain to the confederacy 
againſt Great Britain, freſh repreſentations were 
made to the ſtates, on the neceſſity of prohibiting 
the exportation of naval ſtores to her enemies; but 
they had no more effect than the former: the dif. 
culties wherein Britain was involved, ſeemed, on the 
contrary, to have infuſed into the people of Holland 
a ſtronger defire to add to the diſtreſſes of the Britiſh 
nation. = 
A formal demand was nom made upon Holland, 
on the part of Great Britain, for the ſuccours ſtipu. 
lated by the treaties ſubſiſting between them. The 
dangers that menaced both ſtates from the family. 
compact of the Houſe of Bourbon, were laid before 
the Dutch, in their ſtrongeſt colours. But whatever 
might be the real cauſe of their averſeneſs to liſten 
to the repreſentations from the court of Great Britain; 
whether they were intimidated by the vaſt power 
diſplayed by its numerous enemies, or influencedby 
an invincible jealouſy, they till continued in the ſame 
unfriendly diſpofition, No anſwer was given to 
the memorial ; and all appearances tended to prove 
a fixed determination to act an inimical part towards 
Great Britain. 
In the beginning of the year eighty, a fleet of 
merchantmen, laden with naval ſtores for the French 
navy, failed from Holland under the convoy of 2 
ſquadron of men of war. Intelligence of this being 
brought to ngland, a ſquadron was diſpatched, un- 
der made Fielding, to intercept them. On 
meeting the Dutch fleet, he requeſted permiſſion 
to ſearch them, as uſual ; but this was denied, con- 
trary to the right of treaty. Hereupon he ſent his 
boats, with orders to inſiſt upon the examination of 
the cargoes ; but they were fred upon by the Dutch 


commander, Count Byland, and prevented from exe- 
„ _ cuting 
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cuting thoſe orders. Commodore Fielding, upon 
this, fired a ſhot a-head of the Dutch Admiral, who 
returned it with a broadſide ; Captain Fielding re- 
plied with another; and the former ſtruck his co- 
lours. In the mean time moſt of the Dutch veſſels 
laden with naval ſtores, had found means to eſcape. 
They proceeded on their voyage, and arrived fate in 
the French ports; where they brought naval ſup- 
plies in abundance, and which at that time were very 
much wanted. | 

The remainder of the Dutch fleet was carried into 
Portſmouth ; whither it was accompanied by Count 
Byland, who refuſed to forſake it, though permiſhon 
was given him to continue his voyage with the ſqua- 
dron under his command, 

The complaints of the States General were loud 
and violent upon this occaſion ; and yet they had 
manifeſtly violated the right of ſearch eſtabliſhed by 
treaty, and never yet called into queſtion. 

What rendered the conduct of the Dutch till 
more offenſive, was, that while they aſſiſted the ene- 
mies of Great Britain in this open decided manner, 
they forbade their ſubjects, under heavy penaltics, to 
furniſh the garriſon of Gibraltar with proviſions, not- 
withſtanding Spain had at that very time behaved to 
the Dutch in a manner equally diſreſpectful and inju- 
rious to their intereſt. 

This conduct betrayed a ſtrange forgetfulneſs of 
the ſtrong ties by which they were connected with 
Britain, and of the evident neceſſity of preſerving that 
balance of power in Europe, in which Holland was 
more concerned than any ſtate upon the con- 
tinent, It ſhewed with what efficacy the enemies of 
Britain had exerted themſelves, in overturning the 
polirical ſyſtem that had fo long prevailed in that re- 
public ; and how oppoſite thoſe maxims they had 
introduced, were to that cloſe and intimate friend- 
hip with the Britiſh nation, of which the utility 


had 
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3 been proved by the experience of two cent, 
Incenſed at theſe contipunl provocations, the 
Court of Great Britain reſolved at length to expreſ 
it ſelf im tertus ſo clear and deciſtve, as to draw an ex. 
plicĩt anſwer from the States reſpecting their ultima, 
intentions to this countix. | 
Towards the cloſe of March, eighty, the Nritih 
Ambaſſadar at the Hague was directed to rene the 
requiſition for the ſuccours to which Great Aran 
was intitled by feveral treaties. It was row eight 
months ſinee it tad been laid before the Afenbly 
of the States, dirnig which time it had lain wholly 
unnoticed.” He expoſtulated with them accordingly 
with great force and dignity :' he reminded them of 
the many 'Motives that ſhouf@ induce them to lire 
in the ſtricteſt amity with Britain: and concluded 
by informing them, that if a favourable anſwer 
was not retutned to his requifitions within the ſpace 
of three weeks, the Court of Great Britain would lock 
upon ſuch refuſal as a breach of the alliance on the 
part of Holland; and would confider the Republic 
in ns other light than as a neutral ſtate, not privi- 
Tedged to particular favours by any treaty, and 3 
Having, by its conduct, made void all thoſe that fub- 
fited between both ſtates. | 
The reply to this memorial, was, that the time 
prefcribed was too limited for an anſwer to be given 
to it conformably to the rules and conſtitutions of the 
Republic, But this reply was viewed by the Britih 
miniſtry as a mere evaſion, As the States General 
had been eight months in poſſeſſion of the requel 
now repeated, full leiſure had been allowed them 
to deliberate upon it; and it was unbecoming to te- 
quire any longer ſpace for conſultation, 5 
In conſequence of the anſwer given to the Britiſh 
Ambaſſador, it was now reſolved at the court 0 
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notice he had given, the ſuſpenſion of the privileges 
enjoyed by the ſubjects of Holland, in virtue of the 
conceſſions made in their favour by former treaties. 
After waiting the ſpace of time notified, no ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer being returned, a declaration was pub- 
liſhed, wherein, after a circumſtantial repreſentation 
of the conduct obferyed by Holland fince the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, the above reſolution was 
formally ſpecified. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh miniſtry was fully 
occupied in providing for the various poſſeſſions of 
Great Britain in foreign parts'that were menaced by 
her numerous enemies. Among other places, G1- 
braltar was now cloſely inveſted, and preſſed both at 
land and ſea by the fleets and armies of Spain. Im- 
mediately on this Court's declaring its acceſhon to 
the confederacy formed by France and America 
againſt Britain, Gibraltar was blockaded ; and all 
means of ſupplying It with neceflaries induſtriouſly 
cut off on every fide. l 

The great abilities and valour of General Elliot, 
the Governor, afforded the beſt founded ex pectation 
of its making a vigorous defence : bur the ſcantineſs 
and uncertainty of the ſupplies it had received fince 
the beginning of the fiege, began to be very alarm- 
ing; and it was now time it ſhould be relieved in a 
regular and ſufficient manner to enable it to conti- 
nue a ſucceſsful reſiſtance. 

To this purpoſe a ſtrong ſquadron was prepared, 
and the command of ir given to Sir George Rodney, 
whoſe ſervices in the laſt war had recommended him 
to the notice of government. He fell in, a few 
days after ſailing from England, with a Spanith fleet 
of ſixteen tranſports, bound from Bilboa to Cales : 
they were laden with proviſions and naval ftores, 
and convoyed by a ſhip of fixty-four guns, four 
frigates, and two armed vefiels. Only one tranſport 
elcaped ; the reſt were taken : and proved a heavy 
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loſs to the enemy; who were at that time in grant 
want of both proviſions and materials for their fhin. 
ping. This capture took place on the eighth of Ja. 
nuary, eighty. 

On the ſixteenth, a Spaniſh ſquadron, of eleven 
ſail of the line, was ditcovered off the Cape St. Vin. 
cent. As the day was far advanced, in order to 
reach them the ſooner, the Britiſh Admiral made the 
fignal for a general chace, to engage as the ſhips 


came up, by rotation, and to take the lee gage, in 


order to prevent the enemy from retreating into their 
own ports. 


The action began at four in the afternoon : the 
headmoft ſhips in the Britiſh ſquadron cloſing in with 


the neareſt of the enemy. In about halt an hour 
one of their ſhips, mounting ſeventy guns, and carry- 


ing fix hundred men, blew up; and they all pe- 
riſhed. After two hours fight, another Spaniſh ſhip 
of the line was taken. The action continued with 
great vigour on both ſides, till two oclock in the 
morning, when the headmoſt ſhip of the enemy 
firuck to the Sandwich : after which they ceaſed fir- 
ing. 

he weather was ſo tempeſtuous during the night, 
that it was with extreme difficulty poſſeſſion could 


be taken of thoſe ſhips that had ſurrendered. They 
were fix in number; of which two went on ſhore, 
and were loſt, and the other four were brought late 


into Gibraltar. They conſiſted of the Spaniſh Ad. 
miral's own ſhip, of eighty guns, and ſeven hundred 
men,—and three of ſeventy guns, and fix hundred 
men. | 

This engagement happened ſo near the ſhore, 
and the Britiſh ſhips were ſo eager in ſecuring the 
lee gage, to prevent the enemy's eſcape, that Ad- 
miral Rodney's ſhip, and ſome of the largeſt in the 
fleet, were in great danger of running on the ſhoals 


off the coaſt of St. Lucar : nor did they 1 
een 
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deep water till after much labour, and the exertion 
of great ſeamanſhip. : 

The behaviour of the Spaniards in this conflict 
was very brave and ſpirited : but notwithſtanding 
their gallant behaviour, it was the opinion of all 
who were preſent in the action, that had it taken 
place by day, or the weather been leſs boiſterous, 
not one of them would have eſcaped. Thoſe that 
did, were ſo conſiderably damaged, as to be unfit for 
ſervice, 

The Spaniſh Admiral, Don Juan de Langara, be- 
haved with great courage; and did not {urrender till 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance. The ſhip he ſtruck to 
was commanded by Captain Macbride. Having the 
ſmall pox on board, a diſtemper ot which the Spani- 
ards are remarkably apprehenſive, he notified it to 
the enemy ; offering to ſend a party of his own peo- 
ple on board of them, without ſhifting any of theirs 
to his own ſhip, provided the Spaniſh Admiral and 
his officers would pledge heir honour that the Bri- 
tiſh ſeamen ſhould not be interrupted in the poſſeſ- 
fron of their prize. This humane propoſal was ac- 
cepted with the higheſt expreſſions of gratitude, and 
complied with in every point that had been required, 
with the utmoſt honour and punctuality. 

The conſequences of this important victory, were 
the complete relief of Gibraltar and of Minorca ; 
both of which, till this event, had been conſidered 
as in a ſtate of imminent peril. 

After performing theſe ſervices, Admiral Rodney 
ſailed for the Weſt Indies; where he was commil- 
honed to aſſume the chief command. Admiral Dig- 
by proceeded home with the fleet and the Prizes ; 
and had the good fortune to fall in with a French 
man of war ot ſixty- four guns, which he took. It 
convoyed, with another ſhip of the line, a large 


number of ſhips bound to the iſlands of Mauritius, 


with military ſtores and recruits. They were too 


far 


| 
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far diſtant when firſt perceived, to be purſued wit 
ſucceſs; and only three of the ſtore-ſhips were taken. 
the reſt eſcaped with the other ſhip of the line, and 
reached their deſtination, 

Thele various fucceſles occationed uncommon fa. 
tisfaction in England. They came at a critical {. 
ſon; and contributed powerfully, not only to raiſe 
the ſpirit of the Britiſh nation, but to damy the 
hopes that had been formed in France and 8 un, 
of ſtriking a deciſive blow at the opening of the 
naval campaign, by the re- union of the French aud 
Spaniſh navies. The beſt officers and ſeamen in the 
marine ſervice of Spain, were in the ſquadron that 
had been taken or deſtroyed ; and the ſhips them- 
ſelves were in the beſt condition of any in the Spa- 
niſh navy. 

Sir George Rodney was honoured upon this oc» 
cation with an unanimous vote of thanks from both 
Houſes of Parliament, Their conſideration of his 
ſervices was ſo warm, that they zealouſly recom- 
mended him as deſerving of the moſt ſignal notice 
and recompence on the part of the Crown. In this 
they were the more urgent, as the Admiral's do- 
meſtic affairs were in much diforder when he was 
appointed to the command of the expedition, where- 
in he had been ſo ſucceſsful; There were alſo other 
motives: for wiſhing to ſee him provided for in an 
honourable and liberal manner. Among others, he 
had, while in France, refuſed ſome very advanta- 
geous proffers, conveyed to him through perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction ; who had ſtrongly urged him to 
enter into the naval ſervice of that crown, But 
though the proſpects held out to him were very 
brilliant, and he was at the time in circumſtances ot 
diſtreſs, he nobly refuſed to take part with the enc- 
mies of his country. 
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' CHAP. LI. 


Charleſtown taken by Sir Henry Clinton. — Succeſſes of 
Lord Coruwallis. x | 


1780. 
1 preceding campaign had terminated very 


diſadvantageouſly to the Americans. The 
maritime force of the New England provinces had 
been almoſt wholly deftroyed at Penobſcot; and 
they had ſuffered a great and mortifying defeat at 
Savannah, The mighty projects formed by D'Ei- 
taing had been fruftrated in the completeſt manner: 
he had been vanquiſhed, and compelled to retwe 
with a ſhattered fleet and a broken army. Unable 
to proſecute any further operations, he was now re- 
turned to France; and the Colonies were again left 
to their ſole exertions, with little proſpect of receiva 
ing any aſſiſtance from their French allies, in ſuffici- 
ent time to obviate effectually the attempts tbat 
might be made, in conſequence of the ſuperiority 
now obtained by the Britiſh forces. 113757. 579, 
While the fate of D'Eſtaing was in ſuſpenſe, the 
apprehenſion that he could not fail of ſucceſs with 
luch a {uperior ſtrength, obliged the Britiſh com- 
manders at New York, to make all neceffary pre- 
parations for a vigorous defence. General Waſh- 
ington had collected all the ſtrength he could muſ- 


ter trom the contiguous provinces, and was advanc- 


ing towards that City, in order to be at hand to co- 
operate in the attack concerted between him and the 
French Admiral. | 
Ihe neceſſity of adding materially to the numbers 
that would be requifite to make head againſt ſa 
torimidable an enemy, occaſioned the garriſon of 
Rhode 
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Rhode Iſland to be recalled from that Ration, tg 
reinforce the troops at New York. Thus, had the 
French commander ſucceeded at Savannah, it was 
much to be doubted, whether he would have been 
equally ſucceſsful in the ſubſequent part of his de. 
hgn. | 
But his defeat and expulfion from Georgia hay. 
ing given a new turn to affairs, a dificcent plan of 
operations took place of courſe in the coul cils of 
the Britiſh commanders at New Vork: the diſap- 
pointment experienced by the Americans had great. 
ly diſpirited them. The troops that had reſorted to 
General Waſhington from various parts, in full con- 
fidence of putting an end to the war by a deciſive 
blow, now returned home in high diſcontent, and 
bitterly complaining that no reliance could be picced 
on their new ally; from whom they had hitherto 
received great promiſes, but little effects. 

n this tate of public diſſatisfaction among the 
Americans, it was reſolved to carry the Britiſh arms 
ſouthward; where the diſtance from the center of 
the enemy's ſtrength opened a fair proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, and where an impreſſion upon them would be 
more ſeverely felt than elſewhere, from the greater 
value of the countries, of which reduction was in 
view, in point of riches, and commercial produce, 
and importance. 


The poſſeſſion of Georgia afforded a ready acceſs 


to the large and valuable Province of Carolina, 
From this motive, and thoſe above mentioned, 1 
was determined to make this the object of an expe- 
dition, while the enemy's force was in a great mea: 
ſure ſcattercd and diſperſed by the diſbanding of the 
major part of the army under General Waſhington, 
and the ſplitting of the other corps into numeror 
detachments, for the purpoſe of protecting the Vi 


rious places that were liable to be attacked. 
Towards 
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Towards the cloſe of the year ſeventy-nine, Sir 
Henry Clinton embarked with a confiderable land- 
force, under the convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron, com- 
manded by Admiral Arbuthnot. Their deſtination 4 
was Savannah ; but their progreſs was much re- bl 
tarded by contrary winds and ſtormy weather: | 
They did not arrive off the coaſt of Georgia till the 1 
expiration of January, 

On the twelfth of February the army was ſafely | 
landed on the iſlands in the vicinity of Charles- + 
Town ; and from thence proceeded to the banks of | ' 
Alhley's river; between which and Cooper's river 
that town is ſituated, | 

Here he was obliged to remain a conſiderable 1 
time, waiting for the arrival of the neceflary ſtores | 
and implements for the carrying on of the intended fl 
ſtege of that place, This delay was chiefly occa- { 
fioned by the loſs of the principal ordnance ſhip, | 
which was ſunk in a gale of wind on the paſſage 


from New York, and by the loſs of the draft-horſes | 
| 
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belonging to the artillery. 
Owing to theſe, and a multitude of other impe- 
diments, ſeveral of them ariſing from the nature of 
the climate, and of the ground that was the ſcene 
of action, it was near the cloſe of March before the 
Britih forces croſſed the river Aſhley. This mo- 
tion was made under the protection of the armed 
gallies. The boats of the fleet landed the whole 
army, with the artillery and ſtores requiſite for the i 
hege, without any reſiſtance on the part of the of 
enemy, | 
From the deficiency of battering cannon, occa- 
toned by the loſs of the ordnance ſhip, the Britiſh 
General was obliged to have recourſe to the Admi- 
ral, for a ſupply of pieces of heavy metal. A ſuf- 
cient number were in conſequence landed, with a 
detachment of ſeamen, under the command of Cap- 
tam Elphinſtone. 
Vor. IV. No. 22. B The 
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The day after the army had made good its Paſſaot 
over Aſhley river, it advanced to Charles Town. 
It broke ground within eight hundred yards of the 
enemy's works, in the night of the firſt of April; 
and in ſeven days after, had perfected the batteries 
propoſed, and mounted them with cannon, 

On the eighth of April Admiral Arbuthnot forced 
his way into Charles Town harbour, under a heayy 
fire from Fort Sullivan, which damaged ſeveral of 
his ſhips. He took complete poſſeſſion of all the 
different paſſes, and entirely blockaded the town on 
that fide, | 

The gaining of the harbour of Charles Town was 
the heavier a diſappointment, as the Americans 
were firmly perſuaded, from the vigorous and for- 
tunate reiiſtance made by Fort Sullivan, two years 
before, that it would have obſtructed the entrance 
of the Britiſh ſquadron with the like ſucceſs, 
Depending on the efficacy of the defence it would 

make, they had moored ſeveral ſhips and gallies in 
a poſition to make a raking fire on the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, on its approaching the fort; and doubted not 
being able to reduce it to ſuch a condition, as to 
fruſtrate all expectations of ſucceeding in any at- 
tempt of that nature, 

They had alſo, as a further means of prevention, 
ſunk in the channel leading to the town, four large 
frigates, with ſeveral merchant ſhips, fitted with 
chevaux de frize on their decks, in the manner ot 
thoſe that had been formeriy ſunk in the Delaware 
to the ſame intent. An immenſe boom was allo ex. 
tended acroſs this channel. It was compoſed ot 
ſpars, chains, and cables, ſecured together by hips 
maſts ; and it was defended on the fide of the tow! 
by ſtrong batteries, mounting upwards of fort? 
Pieces of heavy cannon. 

Thele obſtacles being ſurmounted, and the Bri- 
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cir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot jointly 
ſummoned the town to ſurrender ; but General Lin- 
coln, who commanded there, anſwered, That he 
would defend it to the laſt extremity. 

On this refuſal, the batteries were opened on the 
ninth of April, and operated with ſuch effect, as 
quickly to abate the fire of the enemy. The works 
were carried on with ſo much ſpirit and activity, 
that the befiegers in a few days approached within 
little more than four hundred yards of the town, 

In order to cut off the communication between 
the town and country, a detachment of choſen men 
was formed; the command of which was given to 
Colonel Webſter, an officer of noted ſkill and bra- 
very: he was accompanied by Colonel Tarleton, 
with a body of cavalry ; and by Major Ferguion, 
with a party of light infantry, | 

The enterprize they were ſent upon was attend- 
ed with a variety of difficulties. They had rivers 
to croſs, and other arduous operations to execute, 
in preſence of an l enemy ſtrongly poſted, and who 
had a very ſuperior cavalry. It was principally at 
this corps their efforts were aimed. Through the 
great diligence and dexterity of Colonel Tarleton, it 
was ſurprized and totally defcated. This obſtruc- 
tion being removed, Colonel Webſter advanced 
into the country, and ſeized all the principal paſſes ; 
Aro means the town was now completely in- 
veſted, f 

Theſe ſuccefles enabled the Britiſh army to carry - 2p 
on the ſiege with additional vigour. The enemy, 
on the other hand, made a no leſs reſolute defence. 
They had ufed great induſtry in fortifying the place. 
The neck of land incloſed between the two rivers, 
Aſhley and Cooper, was a continued chain of lines, 
doubts, and batteries. At their extremities, to- 
vards both rivers, they were covered by deep 
lamps, communicating by a canal cut along their 
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their front. In the intermediate ſpace hetiyee, 
theſe works and the body of the place, were ty 
rows of fallen trees, fixed into the earth, in the 
manner of a fraiſe-work : behind theſe was a double 
picketed ditch. In the center of the lines they bad 
conſtructed a kind of citadel : the artillery mounted 
on theſe different works, conſiſted of eighty pieces 
of cannon and mortars. 

The fiege of Charles Town had in the mean while 
greatly alarmed the contiguous provinces. Senfible 
how much it behoved them to preſerve a place of 
ſuch importance, they were exerting their utmoſt 
endeavours to raiſe a force ſufficient to its relief, 
The defeat of the troops in the neighbourhood of 
Charles Town, by Colone] Webſter, had greatly 
dilconcerted them. But that which they regretted 
moſt, was the deſtruction of their cavalry by Colo- 
nel Tarleton. They were at uncommon pains to 
repair this loſs; and with much induftry and ex- 
pence collected another body of horſe, which was 
immediately diſpatched to the affiſtance of the 
troops that were advancing from various quarters 
to the aid of the beſieged: but on receiving intellt- 
gence of their approach, Colonel Tarelton was or- 
dered to attack them. He executed his commiſſion 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that almoſt the whole corps 
was either taken or deſtroyed ; and all the horle 
with their accoutrements fell into the hands of the 
victors. | 

While theſe ſucceſſes were obtained in the coun- 
try bordering upon Charles Town, Admiral Arbuth. 
not was excrting himſelf with no leſs vigour and 
good fortune on that fide whicu lay towards the 
lea. He formed a brigade of ſcamen and marinés, 
with which he made himſelf maſter of forts Mount. 
pleaſant and Sullivan. The garriſon of the firſt 
abandoned it without reſiſtance ; and that of the 
tecond ſurrendered by capitulation. 50 
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By the fixth of May the beſiegers had puſhed 


their works to the canal that connected the two 
ſwamps on the right and left, and had almoſt 
drained it. They paſſed it three days aſter, and 
advanced towards the ditch next to the body of 
the place. . 

In this extremity, finding that no relief was to 
be expected, and the Britiſh army was preparing 
for a general affault, the American Governor pro- 
oſed to deliver up the town on terms which had 
already been offered him; but which he had re- 
jected. 

By theſe terms it was agreed, that the American 
troops and ſeamen were to remain priſoners of war 
till exchanged; but not to be deſpoiled of their 
private property : the militia to return to their 
dwellings, there to abide as priſoners on their pa- 
role; on keeping which, they were to be ſecure 
from all moleſtation. The citizens of Charles 
Town to be comprehended in this article. The 
ſubjects of France and Spain to retain their effects, 
with permiſſion to leave the place; but to continue 
priſoners on parole. 

The Britith army took poſſeſſion of Charles Town 
on the twelfth of May. The priſoners made on this 


among whom were a thouſand ſeamen. Seven ge- 
tera] officers were taken; and a prodigious number 
0! others, from the eagerneſs with which all thoſe 
who were in the vicinity of Charles Town repaired 
to its defence. 

The artillery that fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors, conſiſted of near four hundred pieces; and the 
ſupping, of four large frigates, and a great quan- 
"ty of boats, with confiderable ſupplies of military 
ubUres, 

The conſequence of the reduction of Charles 
on, was a general diſcouragement of the people 
B 3 in 
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occafion amounted to upwards of fix thouſand; 
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in the neighbouring provinces ; and no little alarm 
and diſcontent throughout the continent, whey the 
vaſt expectations excited by D'Eſtaing were con. 
traſted with his failure, and the ſucceſſes of tho 
Britiſh arms under Sir Henry Clinton. 

As no doubt was entertained that he would loſs 
no opportunity of improving them to the utmof, 
great pains were taken by the Americans to collect 
with all poſſible ſpeed, a force ſufficient to male 
ſome ſtand, till a proper army could be formed, 
To this purpoſe detachments from ſeveral pans 
were drawn to the borders of North Carolina, where 
it was naturally expected the motions of the Britiſh 
army would next be directed, 

On receiving this intelligence, Lord Cornwallis 
marched up the country fituated along the banks of 
the river n The enemy were poſted at a 

lace called Wacſaw, on the boundary line between 
North and South Carolina, diſtant from him up— 
wards of one hundred miles. Colonel Tarlcton was 
again ſelected to command a choſen body, in order 
to attack them before they could be reiaforced. 
He travelled with ſuch expedition, that he reached 
them on the third day of his march. Upon retufing 
to ſurrender on the terms he proferred, which were 
the ſame that had been granted to the garriſon oi 
Charles Town, he attacked them with {o much 
courage and ſkill, that they were nearly all either 
killed in the action, or wounded and made priſoners, 
with all their artillery and baggage. This was the 
third victory obtained by means of the Britith ca- 
valry, commanded by Colonel Tarleton. Ther 
numbers, both in this and the foregoing engage: 
ments, were inferior to thoſe of the encmy ; but 
the men were choſen troopers, and adinirably expert 
at the management of their horſes and arms. 

This action decided for the preſent the fate of Ca. 
rolina. The bravery exhibited by the Eritiſh m_ 
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during the whole of this ſervice, had been remark- 


ably conſpicuous. Both the' naval and military 


branches co-operated with a warmth and emulation 
that ſtruck a damp upon the enemy from the very 
beginning. Among thoſe who chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, befides thoſe that have been mentioned, 
was Major Moncrief, ſo deſervedly celebrated for 
his defence of Savannah, in the capacity of engineer 
againſt Count D'Eſtaing. He acquired no leſs glory 
in his conduct of the attack upon Charles Town ; 
where he diſplayed a genius and abilities that 
ained him the higheſt admiration, 

All reſiſtance now fell before the Britiſh arms 
in Scuth Carolina, It was conſidered as com- 
pletely reduced; and arrangements were in conſe- 
quence taken by Sir Henry Clinton to ſecure its 
poſſeſſion againſt all future attempts from the ene- 
my. Moſt of the people in the Province were ei— 
ther priſoners, or profeſt adherence to the cauſe of 
Britain. | 

Encouraged by theſe flattering appearances, he 
iſſued ſeveral proclamations, in order to excite the 
well- affected to behave with attachment and fide- 
lity; and to deter the oppoſite party from cauſing 
any diſturbances, The plan he propoſed to follow 
n the eſtabliſhment of that Province, was to render 
all perſons acknowledging allegiance to the Bri. 
tiſh government, inſtrumental in its defence. To 
this intent they were divided in two claſſes of mi- 
ſitia: ſuch men as had families, were allotted to the 
guard of their reſpective diſtricts; ſuch as had 
none, were to be embodied in the ſame manner as 
the others under their own ojticers, and to be em- 
ployed in conjunction with the Britiſh troops, in 
epcling invaſions, and keeping the enemy out of 
the Province. They were not, however, to march 
beyond the limits of Georgia and North Carolina ; 
ad after ſerving fix months out of the er.ſuing 
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twelve, in the manner preſcribed, they were to be 
exempted from all but the common duties of the 
militia. 

Sir Henry Clinton had promiſed himſelf great 
utility from theſe regulations. He was certain] 
well founded in his expectations. A loyal and af- 
fectionate addreſs had been preſented to him and 
Admiral Arbuthnor, a few days after the re- 
duction of Charles Town, figned by two hundred 
and ten of the principal inhabitants. Numbers 
came in alſo from every part of the country, de- 
claring their allegiance, and offering their ſer— 
vices in ſupport of the Britiſh government. Many 
of them, in proof of their fidelity, had ſeized their 
leaders, and brought them priſoners to the Britiſh 
quarters. | 

During the expedition of Sir Henry Clinton to 
Charles Town, the city of New York was expoſed, 
by the ſeverity of the winter that followed after his 
departure, to the greateſt danger it had experienced 
ever fince its reduction by the Britiſh army 1n'the 
year ſeventy-ſix. The froſt began with the year 
eighty, and laſted with unremitting violence till 
towards the clote of February. The rivers in the 
neighbourhood of New York, and-the ſtreights and 
channels between the circumjacent iflands, were 
ſo firmly frozen, as to bear the heavieſt weight of 
waggons or carriages of any kind. a 

The Britiſh commanders in that city were juſtly 
-apprehenfive that the enemies would not fail to avail 
themſelves of ſo favourable an opportunity of mak- 
ing an attempt upon it. As it was now united to 
the continent by the plains of ice that ſurrounded 
it on every fide, its fituation was become extremely 
dangerous ; and called up their whole attention and 
endeavours to put it in a ſtate of defence againſt the 
attacks to which it was ſo widely expoſd. 1 
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All that were able to bear arms were employed 
upon this occafion. As the ſhips of war were faſt 
locked in the ice, their ſeamen came aſhore, and 
were formed into companies under their own offi- 
cers. The crews of the tranſports and other veſſels 
had alſo their ſtations appointed them. The body 


of ſailors. that did duty, amounted to upwards of 


fifteen hundred ; and the citizens that were embo- 
died, to near three thouſand. This was an eſſential 
addition to the regular troops, and removed all ap- 
prehenſion on account of any attempt from the 
enemy. ; : 

Apprized of theſe preparations, the Americans 
did not think proper to form any enterprize againſt 
that city: they contented themſelves with haraſſing 
ſome out-poſts; without meeting however, with 
any ſucceſs. Neither was the fituation of General 
Waſhington ſuch as to enable him to undertake fo 
dating a project as the attack of New York, in the 
circumſtances of ſtrength it had now acquired. His 
army was conſiderably diminiſhed by the departure 
of thoſe numbers whoſe time of ſerv ice was expired; 
and the winter was too ſevere to expect any recruits 
before the inclemency of the weather was ubated. 

The moſt agreeable conſequence reſulting from 
the criticalneſs of this emergency, was the proof 
given by multitudes of the Americans of their 
tincere attachment to the caule of Britain. Moſt 
of the volunteers raiſed among the inhabitants of 
New York, were cloathed and armed at their 
own expence; and they underwent the fatigue and 
hard ſhips incident to the ſeaſon, and the occaſion 
that had called them forth, with great ſpirit and 
alacrity. 

In the mean while the ſpecious appearances of 
ſubmiffion in the Province of South Carolina, did 
not lait long after the departure of Sir Henry Clin- 
tun, The averſion to the Britiſh government was 
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ſo deeply rooted in the diſpoſitions of the inhabi. 
tants, that numbers of them were daily offering 
their property to ſale on the beſt terms they could 
find, in order to quit that Province. But as many 
of theſe were largely indebted to 'Bririſh ſubjects, 
a proclamation was iſſued by Lord Cornwallis, pro. 
hibiting the diſpoſal of property and the removal 
of individuals, without a ſpecial permiſſion firſt ob. 
tained. 

The loyal party in North Carolina, encouraged 
by the ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms, began bow to 
meditare an inſurrection in their favour ; but they 
were ſo narrowly watched, that they found it im- 
poſſible to carry ſuch a deſign into any effectual ex- 
ecution. Hurried by their impatience, and prompt- 
ed by the ſevere treatment they experienced, a con- 
fiderable number of them roſe tumultuouſly, and 
without the previous formation of any plan of a&- 
ing; the conſcquence of which was, that they were 
quickly ſuppreiled, and compelled to confulrt their 
ſafety by making the beſt of their way to the Britiſh 
quarters. FE 

The attention of Congreſs was now ſeriouſly turn— 
ed to the recovery of South Carolina; the impor— 
tance of which was now the more felt from its un- 
expected loſs. Large detachments of regulars were 
collected from every quarter whence they could be 
ſpared, and diſpatched with all fpeed to reinforce 
the troops remaining in the vicinity of that Pro- 
vince: Virginia and North Carolina, which were 
moſt intereſted, as being neaieſt the ſcene of danger, 
exerted themſelves with great vigour. Virginia in 
particular, in order to act with the greater celerity 
and eflect, inveſted the Governor appointed by 
their new conſtitution, with abſolute power during 
the receſs of their Provincial Aſſembly. Tais was 
the firſt act of the kind that had taken place in any 
of the United States; it was probably l 
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the recollection of the dictatorial power occaſional] 
conferred upon perſons of great truſt and abilities 
in ancient Rome, in times of difficulty and dif- 
treſs. t 

Lord Cornwallis prepared to mect theſe hoſtile 
exertions with his uſual activity. He was effectual- 
y ſeconded in his views by Lord Rawdon, a young 
nobleman whoſe valour and military talents began 
at this time to diſplay themſelves with uncommon 
juſtre. The town of Camden was fixed upon as the 
centre of operations, from its convenient ſituation 
on the Santee, a large river, navigable through a 
great extent of country, and at hand to convey 
ſtores and troops to various parts of the Province, 


\and eſpecially to thoſe bordering on North Carolina, 


from whence the efforts of the enemy were chicfly 
expected. 

Experiehce daily ſhewed what ſma!l reliance 
could be placed on thoſe who had ſubmitted to, 
and promited to ſupport the Britiſh government.— 
General Gates and Baron Kalbe, a German officer 
of high merit, were now advancing in great force 
to oppoſe the progreſs of Lord Cornwallis. As ſoon 
as they had reached the confines of South Carolina, 
the people of this Province repaired to them from 
every diſtrict, regardleis of their aſſurances of fide- 
lity, and of their being priſoners on parole. Bodies 
raiſed for the Britiſh ſervicc, took the firſt oppor— 
tunity to leave it; two whole battalions went over 
to the enemy in this manner. 

General Gates was now ar the head of fo conſider— 
able a force, that the poſt at Camden was become 
very much expoſed, His main body prefled it on 
the one fide, and a ſtrong detachment, under Gene- 
ral Sumpter, was endeavouring to cut off its com— 
munication with Charleſtown, The whole country 
beyond Camden had declared in his favour. The 
troops there were in a very reduced condition, 


through 
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through the heat and the unhealthineſs of the cli. 
mate; no leſs than eight hundred were from illneſs 
rendered unfit for ſervice : this was an alarmin 
diminution to ſo {mall an army in the midſt of an 
enemy's country. i 

duch were the circumſtances of the Britiſh forces 
when Lord Cornwallis arrived at Camden. From 
the great ſuperiority of the Americans, it was ima- 
gined by them that he would have retreated to 
Charleſtown, while it ſtill lay open to him, and 
would not have dared to venture an engagement 
with General Gates, who had near fix thouſand men 
in excellent condition, excluſive of the body under 
General Sumpter,” amounting to fifteen hundred 
and which was every hour expected to join him. 

Tocoppole this force, Lord Cornwallis had no 
more than fourteen hundred regulars, with four or 
five hundred militia and refugees from North Ca- 
rolina; but he relied on the goodneſs of his troops. 
He alſo foreſaw that much was to be gained by a 
victory, and little to be loſt by a defeat. By the 
firſt he would preſerve, together with the reputa- 
tion of the Britiſh arms, the Provinces of South 
Carolina and Georgia, beſides the poſt of Camden, 
with the vaſt quantity of ſtores there depoſited, and 
the great proportion of ſick troops, which, it he 
retired, would fall into the hands of the enemy.— 
Were he, on the other hand, to be defeated; be 
made no doubt of being able to ſecure his retreat 
to Charleſtown, at all events. 

Having taken the determination to fight the 
Americans, his next care was to procure informa- 
tion of their ſituation and motions. Finding that 
they were encamped at twelve miles diſtance, and 
that thcir beſt troops occupied a diſadvantages 
ground, he reſolved to march in the night, in order 


to ſurpriſe and attack them by the break of ä 
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He ſet out from Camden at ten, and at two in 
the morning, after proceeding nine miles, his ad- 
vanced guard fell in with the enemy. By the 
weight of the fire he was convinced they were in 
conſiderable force; and ſoon found, by the report 
of ſome priſoners, that General Gates had marched 
his whole army to attack the poſt at Camden. 

Lord Cornwallis immediately -halted, and formed 
his troops; the enemy did the ſame ; and the firing 
ceaſed on both fides. Happily for the Britiſh army, 
the ground where both armies were met was nar- 
rowed by ſwamps on the right and left, which was 
an advantageous circumſtance to the ſmall numbers 
of which the Britiſh army confiſted. Lord Corn- 
wallis having taken meaſures that the enemy ſhould 


not have it in their power to avoid an engagement 


on that ground, reſolved to defer the attack till day, 
not chuſing to riſk an engagement in the uncertain- 
ty and confuſion to which an action in the dark is 
peculiarly liable. | 

As ſoon as the dawn appeared, the Britiſh forces, 


Auguſt 16, 1780, drew up in order of battle; the 
centre under Lord Cornwallis,/th&right wing under 


Colonel Webſter, and the left under Lord Rawdon ; 


a ſelect body of reſerve was ſtationed in the rear, 
together with the cavalry, under Colonel Tarleton. 
The American army formed at the ſame time in 
two lines; when Lord Cornwallis obſerving a mo- 
tion on their left, which indicated an intention to 
make ſome alteration in their order, he ſeized that 
opportunity to begin the attack, which was begun 
with great vigour by Colonel Webſter on the right; 


and in a few minutes the action became general 
along the whole front of the line. 


The weather being calm and hazy, prevented the 


ſmoke from riſing, and occaſioned fo thick a dark- 
nels, that the effects of the vigorous fire maintain 
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ed on both ſides could not be perceived. The Bg. 
tiſh line continued to advance in good order, keep— 
ing up a conſtant fire, or making uſe of the bay. 
onet, as opportunity offered. After an obllinate 
reſiſtance during three quarters of an hour, the ene. 
my was thrown into total confuſion, and forced to 
give way in all quarters. 'The cavalry completed 
the rout, and, after doing great execution on the 
field of battle, purſued the flying enemy more than 
twenty miles, 

The loſs of the enemy was very conſiderable.— 
The ſlain amounted to near nine hundred, and the 


priſoners to one thouſand. Among the tormer were 


General Gregory and Baron Kalbe, the ſecond Ge- 
neral officer in command: among the latter was 
General Rutherford. A great number of colours 
were taken, with all the artillery and ammunition, 
and all the baggage and camp equipage. Of the 
victors not more than ſeventy were ſlain, and two 
hundred and fifty wounded, 

So complete a victory over an army fo ſuperior 
in number, did the higheſt honour to the Britiſh 
troops. Nor were the Americans, though defeat- 
ed, wanting in proofs of firmneſs and intrepidity : 
their regulars behaved with great reſolution, and 
were only broken at the point of the bayonet, 

The conduct of Lord Cornwallis was remarkably 
cool and intrepid on this day. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the action, not a fingle oppor- 
tunity was loſt that tended to ſucceſs. Every ad- 
vantage that offered was inſtantly diſcovered, and 
immediately improved to the utmoſt, He was n0 
leſs ably ſeconded by his officers ; among whom 
Lord Rawdon, with Colonels Webſter and Tarleton 
ſignalized themſelves moſt conſpicuouſly. 

This victory was a very unexpected event to the 
Americans, who had conſidered themſelves as Cer- 


tain of ſucceſs. General Gates had, ſome Oy 
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fore the battle, iſſued a proclamation ; by the terms 
of which it was plain that he entertained no doubt 
of expelling the Britiſh forces from the poſts they 
occupied in South Carolina, 

Nor were the troops under his command leſs con- 
6dent of ſucceſs. In this hope they ſubmitted to 
extreme hardſhips in their march through rhe 
Carolinas towards Camden. They were fometimes 
without bread, flour, meal, or meat for ſeveral 
days, and compelled to feed on apples, green 
peaches, and corn unripe : but they bore their 
wants with great patience, 1n expectation of finding 
ample reliet at Camden, from whence they doubt- 
ed not the Britiſh troops would retreat to Charles» 
town on their approach. 

Two days after the action at Camden, Lord Corn- 
wallis detached Colonel Tarleton in queſt of the 
American General, Sumpter ; who with a conſider . 
able body had for ſome time been ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed in haraſhng the convoys of proviſions com— 
ing from Charleſtown. As he was advantageouſly 

poſted near the fords of the river Catawba, it was 
apprehended that the routed army might from that 
conſideration, repair to his encampment, and re- 
aſſemble there in force ſufficient to make a freſh 
itand, till they received further ſuccours. 

Colonel Tarleton executed this commiſſion with 
his uſual activity and addreſs. Having procured 
information of General Sumpter's ſituation, he came 
up with him by forced and concealed marches, 
and ordered his motions with ſuch dexterity, that. 
he ſurprized his camp in the middle of the day.— 
The American General's detachment was totally 
deſtroyed or diſperſed ; three hundred were made 
Priſoners, beſides the ſlain; and near three hundred 


of the Britith troops, whom they had captured, 
Were retaken. 


This 
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This laſt defeat of the enemy gave the finiſhing 
blow to the hopes they had formed of regaining 
poſſeſſion of South Carolina, and inſpired the 
friends of the Britiſh government with a determinz. 
tion to exert themſelves in obviating all attempts 
on the part of the diſaffected, To this purpole 
they ſeized, in conformity with the directions of 
Lord Cornwallis, on the arms of thoſe who lay un. 
der ſuſpicion of enmity, and kept a watchful eye on 
all their motions. 

The loyal party in North Carolina were alſo di— 
rected on this occaſion to take up arms and aſ- 
ſemble immediately, in order to apprehend the 
moſt violent among their opponents, and to take 
poſſeſſion of all their military ſtores and magazines, 
and at the ſame time to intercept all ſtragglers 
from the routed army. T'o encourage them in the 
execution of theſe orders, Lord Cornwallis pro- 
poſed, without Joſs of time, to advance with his 
whole army to their ſupport. | 

This was the more neceſſary, as notwithſtanding 
their late defeat, the American officers were exert— 
ing the utmoſt induſtry to repair their ſhattered 
army. As the remains of it were much ſuperior in 
number to the Britiſh forces at Camden, and in the 
environs of that place, Lord Cornwallis was obliged 
to ule the utmoſt circumſpection in all his move- 
ments. The ſick and wounded in his army were 
very numerous; and the reduction of ſtrength be 
had ſuffered, though ſmall in compariſon to the 
greatneſs of the victory of which it had been the 
price, diſabled him for a time from improving !: 
in a manner adequate to its importance, and cor. 
reſponding with the plan he had tormed, and would 
have executed, had circumitances been favourable 
to his activity. 
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Naval Operations in the Weſt Indies. — Proceedings 
in North America. 


1780. 
HILE the Britiſh arms were thus proſpering 


on the continent of North America, the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh flag was no leſs ſtrenuoufſly 
maintained in the Weſt Indian ſeas. Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuperiority of force of which the French 
were poſſeſſed, they were unable to render it of the 
efficacy they had expected. Monſieur De Guichen 
was now at Martinico with twenty-five ſail of the 
line, He came at the head of this formidable fleet 
in ſight of St. Lucia, He was accompanied with 
eight large frigates, and a number of tranſports 
full of troops, intending to land and attack the 
ifland ; but the diſpoſitions made on ſhore by Ge- 
neral Vaughan, and the judicious arrangement of 
the ſquadron under Admiral Hyde Parker, with the 
recollection of what had happened on the fame ſpot 
to Count D'Eſtaing a twelvemonth before, prevented 
the French Admiral from making any attempt; 
and he returned to Martinico, after having made 
an ineffectual parade for ſeveral days. » 

The ſame vigour was diſplayed on the Jamaica 
ſtation. Several Spaniſh ſhips of force and value 
were taken; among others, one of fifty guns, laden 
with a vaſt quantity of military ſtores for the ſettle- 
ments on the Spaniſh main. 

The junction of Spain to France in the quarrel 
againſt Britain, enabled them to acquire a naval ſu- 
periority in this latitude, from which they promiſed 
themſelves great advantages. Monficur de la 
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Motte Piquet was at this time cruizing in those 
parts with a ſtrong ſquadron, for the protection of 
the French trade. While employed in convoying 
a large fleet of merchantmen, he fell in with three 
Britiſh ſhips of war, of ſixty- four, fifty, and forty. 
four guns. His own force —. — of four ſhips , 
of ſeventy- four guns, and two frigates. Notwith— 
ſtanding this great diſparity, the Britiſh Com. 
mander, Captain Cornwallis, received the enemy 
with the moſt determined reſolution, and main- 
tained a vigorous fight from five in the afternoon, 
during the whole night, and part of the next day ; 
the remainder of which was employed in repairing 
damages on each fide, In the morning of the en- 
ſuing day, a Britiſh man of war of ſixty-four guns 
fortunately came in ſight, with two frigates. En- 
couraged by this acceſhon of ſtrength, Captain 
Cornwallis reſolutely bore down upon the enemy, 
notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority they {till pol. 
ſelec. But the French ſhips had ſuffered ſo much 
in the foregoing engagement, that they did not 
think proper to renew it. This action, in which 
the French Admiral was wounded, gained much 
reputation to Captain Cornwallis; and impretled 
the enemy with the higheſt opinion of the fill and 
intrepidity of the Britiſh officers and ſeamen. It 
was particularly noticed in this engagement, that 
the French ſtudiouſly avoided a cloſe fight, and 
kept as much at a diſtance as they could conſiſtenti? 
with the intent of doing execution. This remark» 
able action happened on the twenty-fifth of March, 
eighty. It was ſpoken of throughout all Europe 
with the higheſt admiration, and ftrongly confirmed 
the opinions of thoſe who hid ventured, notwith— 
ſtanding the formidable combination againſt Great 
Britain, to foretel that ſhe would face it with ho- 
nour, and come out of all her difficulties in deftance 
of their number and magnitude. fo 
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In the latter end of March, Admiral Rodney 
arrived at St. Lucia, and aſſumed the command of 
the Britiſh fleet. He directly determined to go in 
queſt of Monfieur De Guichen, and offer him battle. 
He ſailed .nccordingly from St. Lucia on the ſe- 
cond of April, and proceeded to Port Royal Bay at 
Martinico, where he lay two days ſo cloſe in with 
the French fleet, as to count their guns, and near 
enough to exchange ſhot with ſome of their batte- 
ries athore. 

The French, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, 
keeping in port, the Britiſh fleet returned to Saint 
Lucia, with the honour of having challenged them 
to fight. Some ſwift failing frigates were left to 


ſhould fail out of their harbour. | | 
Oa the fifteenth, the French fleet put to ſea, in 


Admiral Rodney followed them with all expedition, 
and came in fight of them before night. Their 
fleet conſiſted of twenty-four ſail of the line, and 
four frigates ; the Britiſh fleet of twenty fail ef the 
line, and two frigates. | 
The enemy's motions tended evidently to avoid 
an engagement; but the precautions taken to de- 
teat their intent were ſo effectual, that ſeeing them- 
telves compelled to engage, they formed their line 
of battle about break of day. | 
Between eight and nine in the morning, Admi- 
ral Rodney made a fignal to bear down upon the 
enemy; which perceiving, they altered their poſi- 
tion to one more advantageous than their former, 
and continued in this manner varying their mo- 
tions, in order to glude the diſpoſitions of the Bri- 
tith fleet. 
At twelve the ſignal was made for battle, and for 
a cloſe engagement; and about one, the headmoſt 
ſhips commenced the action; at which time the 
Sandwich in the centre began to engage, By four in 
E 2 the 
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watch their motions, and give notice, in caſe they 


the middle of the night. On receiving this notice, 
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the afternoon ſhe had driven three ſhips ſucceſſively 
out of the line; after which ſhe was attacked hy 
the French Admiral, of equal force to herſelf, af. 
ſiſted by two other ſhips of ſeventy-four guns. 
Though alone, ſhe encountered them all three with 
ſo much ſpirit and ſkill, that after an engagement 
of an hour and a half, they were obliged to bear 
away. This broke the centre of the enemy's line ; 
and they appeared by their motions to be completely 
defeated : but the great diſtances of the van and 
rear diviſions of the Britiſh fleet from the centre, 
and the damages ſuſtained by ſome of the ſhips 
during the action, prevented a purſuit : the Sand- 
wich in particular was in ſo dangerous a condition, 
that it was with difficulty ſhe was for the enſuing 
twenty-four hours kept above water. 

Two days after, the Britiſh fleet having repaired 
its damages, went in purſuit of the enemy, and 
chaced them three days, without being able to over- 
take them. They conſtantly avoided coming to 
action; their intention being to recover their it2- 
tion at Martinico. But finding they could not com- 
paſs it without hazarding an engagement, they took 
ſhelter under Guadaloupe. | 

As it was plain, however, from their motions, that 
their intentions were to return to Martinico, where 
only they could be refitted, Admiral Rodney made 
the beſt of his way to the road of Fort Royal, as the 
moſt probable chance of meeting and bringing them 
to action, 

The number of ſlain and wounded on board the 
Britiſh fleet, amounted to about four hundred and 
ſeventy ; among the former was Captain St. John, 
of the Intrepid. The French fleet was near a thou- 
ſand, according to their own account. 

It was with no ſmall ſurprize, the people i 
Martinico beheld the Britiſh fleet cruizing off that 
ifland, after having being told that it was entirely 
defeated. After remaining there ſome time, - 
enen 
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enemy not appearing, it was found neceflary to re- 
pair to St, Lucia, in order to put the ſick and 
wounded aſhore, and to refit and water the fleet. 
This being effected, Admiral Rodney put to ſea 
on the fixth of May, in conſequence of being ap- 
priſed the French fleet was returning to Martinico. 
He came in fight of it on the tenth ; but notwith- 
anding the enemy {till had the ſuperiority of num- 
her, they could not be induced to riſk a general 
action, though it was daily in their power. 

As they were ſenfible of their advantage in ſail- 
ing, they ventured to approach the Britiſh fleet, in 
order to obſerve its movements and condition, re- 
hing on their ability to elude a purſuit. Admiral 
Rodney, who was watchful of every opportunity of 
drawing them to action, decoyed them by an ap— 
pearance of retreating, into ſuch a poſition, as en- 
abled a part of his fleet to come up with them. 

None but the van of the Britiſh fleet conld have 
any ſhare in the engagement, from the expedition 
with which the enemy continued to withdraw, and 
the impoſſibility of bringing the remainder of the 
ficet into action. Captain Bowyer of the Albion, 
and Admiral Rowley in the Conqueror, both of ſe- 
venty- four guns, bore the brunt of the day; and 
though they ſuffered from the vaſt ſuperiority they 
nad to,encounter, the damage they did to the enc- 
my was ſuch, that before parting they had almoſt 
enced the fire of the rear of the French fleet. 
This engagement happened on the fifteenth of May. 

The enemy kept their diſtance, as uſual, until 
the nineteenth ; when the Britiſh fleet having fetch- 


order to extricate it. Commodore Hotham, who 
commandded the van, attacked them with great ſpi- 
and compelled them during ſome time to a cloſe 
bent, in which they ſuffered ſeverely. They were 


ed their rear, they were again brought to action, in 


purſued in their retreat to a great diſtance; when 
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the ſwiftneſs of their failing having carried them 
out of ſight, Admiral Rodney ſtood towards Bar. 
badoes, to repair and victual the fleet, in order to 
enable it to go in queſt of the Spaniſh fleet that had 
ſailed from Cadiz to the affiitance of the F rench, 
before theſe could again be in a condition to put to 
ſea, 

The courage and dexterity difplayed by the of. 
ficers and ſeamen of the Britiſh fleet, in theſe tuo 
laſt rencounters eſpecially, was highly remark. 
able. Captain Bowyer again fignalized himſelf in 
the latter of theſe, no leſs than he had done in the 
former; as did alſo Admiral Rowley, on board of 
whom his Captain, Watſon, an officer, of great 
merit and bravery, was mortally wounded, 

Theſe ſeveral actions terminating ſo honourably 
to the Britiſh fleet, ſtruck both the French and Spa- 
niſh iflands with great terror. It was in vain the 
French publiſhed, that the advantages were on their 
fide. The appearance of the Britiſh fleet, after the 
firſt action, in fight of Martinico, and the retreat of 
the French fleet to that iſland, after the two laſt, 
were a poſitive refutation of their accounts. It was 
well known, that had the French been ſucceſsful, 
the ſuperior quickneſs of their ſailing muſt have 
enabled them to obtain the completeſt victory, and 
to have taken or deſtroyed every ſhip belonging to 
the Britiſh fleet. 

While theſe tranſactions were taking place in the 
Weſt Indian Seas, the people on the continent of 
North America were beginning to loſe patience at 
the duration of the war, and the continuation of 
the difficulty under which they laboured. It had 
been the ſanguine expectation of the Colonies, that 
the alliance they had formed with the Houle of 
Bourbon, would have proved a dec'*ve meaſure in 
their favour, and compelled Great Britain to babe 
given up the conteſt. But when they ſaw 3 
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ſtead of being diſheartened, the Britiſh nation had 


gathered freſh courage from the very acceſſion of 
this inveterate enemy to the quarrel with their Ame- 
rican dependen ies, and that inſtead of loſing ground, 
they had, on the contrary, faced both France and 
Spain with ſucceſs, numbers of the Americans 
grew diſcontented, and expreſſed themſelves in 
terms highly offenſive to the rnling powers among 
them. They diſcovered in their allies a defici- 
ency of means to accompliſh the ends they had in 
view, of which they had no idea; and they no leſs 
perceived in the ſpirit and reſources of Britain the 
prolongation of a war, of which they had fondly 
hoped to ſee a ſpeedy termination to their advan- 
tage. = 

So unexpected an ifſue to their expectations, be- 
gan to ſtagger the reſolution of multitudes, Free 
diſcourſes were held on the circumſtances of rhe Co- 
jonjes; and it was ſurmiſed that a reconciliation 
with the parent ſtate on conſtitutional terms, was 
no undefirable object; and preferable to a ftrug- 
ole, that had hitherto produced nothing but hard- 
thip and miſery, | 

Ideas and converſations of this kind were frequent, 
even in Philadelphia itfelf. They could not fail to 
prove greatly repugnant to the views of the princi- 
pal perſons who preſided over the affairs of Ame- 
rica. Whatever might be the ſenſe and wiſhes of 
the majority, the ambition of the ruling party was 
ſo deeply intereſted in ſuppreſſing the growth of 
ſoch notions, that every precaution was uſed to 
diſcourage them, and to ſilence thoſe who ventured 
to expreſs themſelves in a manner fo contradictory 
to the max ims eſtabliſhed among them by public 
authority, 

Though Congreſs was duly ſenfible of the danger 
that might accrue from conniving at ſuch free- 
CONS, it does not appear to have interpoſed avow- 
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edly in counteracting them. Poſſibly the members 
of that body did not think it prudent to acknow. 
ledge the reality of any diſſatisfaction among their 
conitituents. But in their default, and not impto— 
bably through their inſtigation, the matter was zea- 
louſly taken up by the military officers in their ſer- 
vice, at that time in Philadelphia, 

At a meeting held in that city in the month of 
April, of the year eighty, they came to a determi— 
nation, “ That it was their duty to take a fixed and 
“ unalterable reſolution to curb the {ſpirit of inſo- 
* lence and audacity manifeſted by the deluded and 
* diſaffected.“ Such were their own words, 
© To effect this ſalutary purpoſe,“ ſaid they, 
we do declare to our country, that we will not 
6 aſſociate, or hold communication with any per- 


© ſons who have exhibited by their conduct an ini- 
6 


mical diſpoſition, or even lukewarmneſs tobe 
« independence of America; nor with any — 
© who may give encouragemeht or countenance to 
them, however reputable his character, or dig- 
* nified his office. 
„We do alſo declare, that we will hold any 
gentleman bearing a military commiſſion, who 
may attempt to contravene the objects of this de- 
claration, as a proper object of contempt, and 
„ that we will with alacrity ſeize every opportunity 
of evincing to the world our abhorrenge of a con- 
«« duct ſo derogatory to the dignity of the army.” 

This declaration did not, however, put a ſtop ta 
the liberty of ſpeech that had been lately aſſumed 
by ſuch numbers. The interference of the military 
ſeemed, on the contrary, to have given diſguſt 
to many; who did not abſtain from complaints, 
that they had deviated from their proper line by 
this interpoſition, and exerciſed an authority which 
belonged only to the civil power. The conſe- 
quences of the army's aſſuming the powers of g9- 
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vernment in the unhappy days of Charles the Firſt, 
were commemorated on this occaſion ; and the ne- 
ceſſity of obviating ſuch an evil in its firſt appears 
ance, was no leſs ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on. 


But if this act of the military met with diſappro- 


bation from ſome, . it was no leſs warmly counte- 
nanced by others; and excited a freſh exertion of 
enmity to Britain in ſeveral of thoſe who had moſt 
influence in public matters. | 

In the declaration publiſhed by the officers, they 
had complained of an improper lenity in govern- 
ment; and that from the principles of univerſal li- 
berty on which it was founded, people derived a 
diſpoſition to act and ſpeak licentiouſly. 

The council of ſtate in the Province of Pennſyl- 
vania, took advantage of this complaint, to make 
ule of the executive power with which it was in- 
veſted, in carrying into execution a meaſure of 
great ſeverity. It publiſhed an ordinance, enjoin- 
ing the wives and families of individuals in the op- 
poſite party to leave the Province in the ſpace of 
ten days; and threatened that whoever of them re- 
mained after that time, ſhould be entitled to no pro- 
"ore but be proceeded againſt as enemies of the 

ate, | 

The motives aſſigned for this ſevere edict, were, 
that their refidence was injurious to the public in- 
tereſt, from the correſpondence and intercourſe 
which it conſtantly occaſioned with the enemy, and 
the conſequent danger reſulting from them. 

From the capture of Charleſtown by Sir Henry 
Clinton, the ſucceſſes of Lord Cornwallis, and the 
*igour with which Britain oppoſed France and 
Spain, the affairs of the Americans were at this 
time in a very critical ſituation. It was become ſo 
vilible, and was ſo thoroughly felt, that it was 
thovght indiſpenſably requiſite by the ruling party 
at Philadelphia, to keep a ſtricter eye than ever on 


all 
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all thoſe whom they ſuſpected to waver in their at. 
tachment to the republican ſyſtem. For this reaſon 
they required all individuals to produce certificate; 


that they had ſworn fidelity to the ſtare. 


In the mean time, as the publications among the 
Coloniſts teemed with reproaches of the molt arbi. 
trary and mercileſs intentions on the part of Britain, 
ſhould her arms reduce them to obedience, it was 
judged highly proper to contradict them in a puh- 
lic and ſolemn manner. To this purpoſe a procla. 


mation was iſſued by General Robertſon, newly ap- 


pointed Governor of the Province of New Vork; 
wherein he ſtrove by a variety of arguments and 
motives, drawn up with equal ſtrength and ele. 
gance of language, to convince the Coldnifts that 
the diſadvantageous repreſentations of the defigns 
of Great Britain were ſuggeſted by the malice and 
intereſted views of ambitious and artful indivi- 
duals, and that it was her fincere defire to compaſs 
a re-union of America by a liberal compliance with 
all the demands ſhe could form for the ſecurity of 
her hberties. 

But whatever pains were taken to induce the 
Americans to conceive more friendly ideas of the 
policy of Great Britain, thoſe who took up the pen 
on the fide of Congreſs, were no leſs i; duſtrious in 
deſcribing the fituation of Britain to be ſuch, as to 


juſtify the perſuaſion of thoſe who looked upon her 


as driven by her diſtreſſes to make the conceſſions 
ſhe was holding forth to the Americans. 

She was repreſented as ſtanding alone, abandon- 
ed and unpiticd to the world, left to ſuffer the pu- 
niſhment due to her avarice and her ambition, and 

ronounced entirely deſerving of the calamities 
under which ſhe laboured. Her memorials and re- 
monftrances, which were formerly wont to com: 
mand ſuch reſpect and attention, were now treated 


with neglect and contempt, and expoſed her en des 
£1 oe i | rilion, 
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nion, from the inefficacy with which they were 


attended. The politics of Europe had united every 
Court againſt her; they were either openly allied, 
or ſecretly confederated in the deſign of humbling 
her pride. | 

The intereſt of Europe was a tie that bound it 
indiflolubly to America. From the north to the 
ſouth of the European continent, every ſtate con- 
ſpired to deprive Great Britain of the monopoly ſhe 
had ſo long enjoyed in her Colonies; it was in vain 
ſhe expoſtul.ced or menaced : nations were deaf to 
her expoſtulations. and deſpiſed her thteats. 

The ſtrength exhibired by Britain in the ſtruggle 
ſhe ſtill maintained, could not, in the nature of 
things, cope with that of her numerous enemies. 
Perſeverance in the conteſt on their part, would 
finally compel her to ſubmit to their terms, in ſpite 
of her haughtineſs and obſtinacy. It was not the 
ſucceſs of a day, nor the tranſitory triumphs ob- 
tained by lucky accidents, thar would enable her to 
overcome the potent combination of ſo many ſtates. 
Allowing her courage, and her ſkill to be ever ſo 
great, it was not reaſonable to ſuppole that they were 


matchleſs and invincible. If nothing elſe avail- 


ed, the very duration of the war would ruin her, 
through the weight of thoſe taxes with which her 
exigencies would compel her to load her people, in 
order to maintain the unequal conflict againſt ſo 
many enemies; and ſhe muſt unavoidably ſink at laſt 
under ſuch a multiplicity of preſſures. 

From this depictment of the ſtate of Great Bri- 
tain, it was inferred that it would be puſilanimity 
in the Americans to liſten to thoſe terms ot accom- 
modarion with which ſhe was perpetually amuſing 
them. They were incompatible with their true in- 


tereſts, which confiſted' in maintaining a perfect 


eutrality reſpecting all nations, and in governing 
themſelves at home according to their own ſy tems, 
without 
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without ſuffering any ſhackles from the interference 
of a foreign authority. 

Such was the ſubſtance of thoſe many allegations 
urged with ſo much vehemence, and often with 10 
much fury and indecency ot language, againſt all 
offers of reconcilement on the part of Britain, 

The various pertormances of this kind with 
which America abounded at this period, ſerved not 
a little to keep alive the ſpirit of reſiſtance and en- 
mity to Great Britain. It was in great meaſure 
owing to theſe, that the failure of their allies in 


compaſling the great objects they had propoſcd, as 


well as their own diſappointments, were viewed in 
the light of temporary evils, which patience and 
conſtancy in purſuing the meaſures they had adopt- 
ed, would intallibly put a period to { as notwith- 
ſtanding the refolution of the enemy, from whom 
they proceeded, the repetition of his efforts would 


of themſelves waſte his ſtrength, and oblige him at 


laſt to abandon the conteſt, for want of means to 


prolecute it. 

It could not, however, eſcape their obſervation, 
that in ſpite of difficulties and diſtreſſes, the fame 
fpirit animated the Britiſh nation as in rhe days of 
its greateſt ſplendour. The unconquerable courage 
of her ſoldiers and ſeamen ſhone forth upon every 
occaſion. Throughout the campaigns on the con- 
tinent of America, no inſtances ot the leaſt defect of 
their ancient valour had happened among the Bri— 
tiſn troops; whether thechad been ſucceſsful, or 
had failed in their endeavours, both officers and 
men had preſerved their military character unſul- 
hed. 

The fame conduct had marked their naval officers 
and people. The French had, fince their entcr- 
ing into the conteſt, vainly endeavoured to repie- 
ſent themſelves as having had the ſuperiority in lome 


engagements, wherein the Englith had e 
uccels. 
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ſucceſs. The deſcription given of them by the 
lattet, were ſo plain and intelligible, and carried to 
evident a face of truth, as to obtain credit with fa- 
cility among the impartial and the intelligent; while 
the embarafſed and confuſed accounts given to the 
public by the French, were of themſelves inſuſficient 
do invalidate their pretenſions. 

Various engagements had taken place at ſea, be- 
tween the Engliſh and the Americans. Several had 
been very remarkable for the courage and obRinacy 
exerted on both ſides; but that which attracted 
moſt notice, was between Captain Pearſon of the 
Serapis, a large frigate accompanicd witha ſmaller, 
and an American ſquadron, conſiſting of two 
ſhips of forty guns, one of thirty, and another 
of twelve, commanded by the celebrated Captain 
Paul Jones. After exchanging ſeveral broadfides, 
Captain Pearſon's ſhip and that of Captain Jones, 
from the anchor of one hooking the quarter of 
the other, lay fo cloſe to each other, fore and aft, 
that the muzzles of their guns touched each others 
ſides. 

In this fingular poſition they engaged full the 
ſpace of two hours. During this time, the quality 
and variety of combutlible matter thrown from the 
American ſhip into the Serapis, ſet her on fire no 
leſs than ten or twelve different times; and it was 
not extinguiſhed without the greateſt d-thculty and 
exertion, 

During this conflict of the two ſhips, another of 
equal force to the Serapis, kept conſtantly failing 
round her, and raking her fore and aft in the moſt 
dreadful manner. Almoſt every man on the main 
2nd quarter deck was cither killed or wounded. 
Unhappily for the Serapis, a hand granade, thrown 
trom the enemy into one of her lower deck ports, fet 
a cartridge on tire: the flames catching from one car- 
tridge to another, all the way aft, blew up the 


people 
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people that were quartered abaft the main-miaſt: 
from which unfortunate circumſtance all tho: 
guns were rendered uſeleſs for the remainder of the 
action. | 

After an hour and a half's fight, the people on 
board the American ſhip called out for quarter, and 
ſaid they had ſtruck; Captain Pearſon hereupon 
called upon Captain Jones, to know whether he 
had ſtruck, or aſked for quarter. No anſwer 
being returned, after repeating the queſtion two or 
three times, Captain Pearſon ordered his men to 
board the enemy: but on preparing to execute his 
orders, they perceived a ſuperior number lying un. 
der cover, with pikes in their hands ready to receive 
them: hereupoh they deſiſted and returned to their 
guns; continuing the fight half an hour longer; 
when the other ſhip coming acroſs the ſtern of the 
Serapis, poured a whole broadſide into her: her 
main maſt went by the board, while from her 
poſition, ſhe was not able to bring a ſingle gun to 
bear upon that ſhip. Finding it impracticable to 
ſtand out any longer with the leaſt proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, the Serapis ſtruck. Had it not been for the 
accident of the cartridges taking fire, and the con- 
ſequences that enſued, there was no doubt the latter 
muſt have proved victorious, notwithſtanding 
the great ſuperiority of the enemy. The Amert- 
can ſhip was in the greateſt diſtreſs : her lower deck 
quarters were drove in, and all her lower deck guns 
diſmounted ; ſhe was on fire in two places, and 
had ſeven feet water in her hold. Her people were 
vbliged to quit her; and ſhe ſunk the next day. 
Out of three hundred and ſcventy-five men, which 
was her complement, three hundred were Killed and 
wounded. | 

The other frigate that accompanied the Serap!s 
ſhared the ſame fate; being taken by one © greatly 
ſuperior force, after a deſperate reſiſtance. "ef 
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Captain's name was Piercy, and her own the Coun- 
tels of Scarborough. | 

This action, though it terminated unſucceſsfully 
to the two Britiſh ſhips, was of little advantage to 
the enemy. An excellent ſhip was loſt, with a 
number of good hands; and the purpoſe of their 
cruize was totally defeated. The honour of the day 
was allowed to be on the fide of Captain Pearſon ; 
whoſe conduct and valour were univerſally ad- 
mired, and would in all likehhood have been 
crowned with ſucceſs, but for the accident above- 
mentioned. It ought however to be acknowledged, 
that Captain Paul Jones diſplayed great perſonal 
bravery throughout the whole engagement, and 
fully maintained the reputation he had already ac- 
quired, 

It was much about the ſame time that an engages 
ment took place between a French man of war of 
forty guns, and the Quebec frigate, wherein the 
ſails of the latter taking fire from her guns, the flames 
communicated to the veſſel itſelf, and occaſioned her 
to blow up. Before this accident, the fight had been 
maintained with ſo much {kill and courage by Cap- 
tain Farmer, who commanded the Quebec, that 
no advantage had been gained by the enemy, not- 
withſtanding his ſuperior ſtrength in number of 
guns and weight of metal. The combat began 
at nine in the morning, at yard arm, and laſted till 
two in the afternoon : both ſhips were diſmaſted, 
and a terrible ſlaughter made, when the misfortune 
on board the Quebec put an end to the engage- 
ment, Fibu Farmer periſhed with his veſſel; 
out of which only thirty men were ſaved. Theſe 


two engagements happened in the autumn of 


leventy-nine ; the firſt off the coaſt of Yorkſhire, 
the ſecond off Uſhanr. 


The many reſolute exertions of this kind, which 
were Irequent in the Britiſh navy, convinced the 
enemy 
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enemy how difficult a taſk it would prove to bring 
Great Britain to that ſtate of depreſſion which they 
had in contemplation. Inſtead of reducing the 
number of her ſhips and merchantmen, their own 
were daily diminiſhed by the much more ny. 
merous captures made upon them by the Britih 
eruizers. 

Such was the relative ſituation of both parties 
towards the cloſe of the year ſeventy- nine and the 
commencement of eighty. An unanſwerable proof 
of the real ſuperiority which Great Britain main. 
rained at ſea, was, that notwithſtanding the vaſt 
appearance of ſtrength diſplayed by her enemies, 
they were foiled in all their enterprizes, and had 
been obliged to abandon the principal defigns they 
had propoſed to execute. 

It was from the thorough. perſuaſion of their in- 
ability to ſucceed without farther aſſiſtance, that 
they applied with ſo much earneſtneſs to all the ma- 
ritime powers in Europe for their interpoſition a- 
gainſt Britain; and it was from the ſame conviction, 
together with their exceſſive jealouſy of the aſcen- 
dancy of Britain at ſea, that theſe powers ſo readily 
coincided with the views of France and Spain, and 
united together, under pretence of maintaining thc 
freedom of trade and navigation. 
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Siege of Gibraltar.—Loſſes at Sea.—Tranſaflions in 
the Weſt-Indies, and in North America. 


1780. 


MONG thoſe motives that induced in 


to join the confederacy againſt Great Britain, 
was the long and earneſtly cheriſhed deſire of reco- 
vering Gibraltar. The poſſeſſion of this important 
fortreſs by a foreign power, was highly mortifying 
to the Spaniſh Court and nation. It was compared 
to the long retention of Calais by the Englich in 
former days; and the recovery of it was deemed as 
eſſential to the honour of the Spaniards, as that of 
Calais had been reputed by the French in regard to 
their own. | 

The principal plan of action was formed in con- 
formity wich this idea, which was warmly adopted 
throughout Spain, and ſerved, in no ſmall degree, 
to reconcile the people to a war, which was in other 
reſpects ſo much againſt their real intereſts. As ſoon 
as the rupture with Great Britain was determined 
upon at Madrid, the Spaniſh Court gave immedi- 
ate orders to General Mendoza, who commanded 
the forces in the vicinity of Gibraltar, to cut off all 
communication with that place, and to inveſt it in 
the cloſeſt manner poſſible. 

While this General blockaded by land, Admiral 
Barcelo did the fame by ſea ; but notwithſtanding 
his ſuperiority, the Britiſh ſhips of force then in 
the bay, exerted themſelves with ſo much activity 
and ſpirit, as to elude his vigilance on numberleſs 


oOccaſions. They took a variety of prizes, and fa- 
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voured the entrance of thoſe many veſſels thy 
brought proviſions and neceſſaries to the gar:ifon, 

The victory obtained by Admiral Rodney, and 
the large ſupplies he had conveyed to the beſieged, 


were an effential encouragement to them, as they 


now ſaw, that in caſes of neceſſity they might de- 
pend upon relief. This proved no little diſcourage. 
ment to the beſiegers, from their loſing the prof. 
pect they had formed of compelling the place to 
ſurrender through want of neceflaries. 

On the departure of Admural Rodney, about the 
middle of February, a ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, 
another of ſixty-four, two frigates of thirty, and 
two ſloops, remained at Gibraltar. The garriſon 
conſiſted of four colonels, nine lieutenant-colonels, 
ſeven majors, fifty-ſix captains, one hundred lieu- 
tenants, fifty-four enfigns, three hundred and forty 
ſerjeants, one hundred and ſeventy drummers, and 
five thouſand men, rank and file : the artillery and 
artificers amounted to ſeven hundred. 

The chief inconveniency under which the garri- 
ſon laboured, was the frequent want of freſh provi- 
ſions. It had hitherto been abundantly ſupplied 
from the coaſt of Barbary ; but to whatever cauſes 
it might be owing, a ſurprizi d unaccountable 
n ſome of the ſtates along 
that coaſt. The Emperor of Morocco, in particu- 
lar, had transferred his friendſhip from Great Bri- 
tain to Spain in a manner wholly unprecedented.— 
He eſpouſed the cauſe of the latter with a zeal and 
partiality the more aſtoniſhing, as Britain had given 
him no provocation, and as the enmity ſubſiſting 
for ſo many ages between the Spaniards and the 
Moors, was in a manner conſtitutional, and found- 
ed upon cauſes that could never ceaſe to operate. 

Such being unfortunately the diſpoſition of thele 
neighbours, the condition of the garriſon became 


daily more diſtreſsful, from the neceſſity of making 
| Ule 
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uſe of cheir ſalt proviſions with the ſtricteſt econo- 
my, and the very great difficulty of procuring 
eh. 
why great however were the induſtry and reſolu- 
tion of the Britiſh officers and ſeamen, that in ſpite 
of all obſtructions, they frequently found means to 
procure the refreſhments that were wanted; in do- 
ing which they were always expoſed to great dan- 
ger, from the ſtrength and watchfulneſs of the 
enemy. 23 

In the mean time the .lefence of the garriſon was 


ſo vigorous, that while it continued to be ſupplied, 


even in this ſcanty manner, the enemy began to 
loſe all hope of reducing it. In order to deprive it 
of this ſupport, they formed the project of burn- 
ing all the Britiſh ſhipping in the bay of Gibraltar. 

In the night of the fixth of June, eighty, fa- 
voured by an uncommon darkneſs, ten fire-ſhips 
ſtood over from the Spaniſh to the Britiſh ſide of the 
bay. The enemy's deſign was to ſet fire to the 
ſtore-houſes neareſt the water-fide, as well as to the 
ſhipping there, which was at this time conſiderable z 
but ewing to their precipitation in firing their ſhips 
too ſoon, and to the heavy cannonade with which 
they were received, the attempt was fruſtrated. — 
To complete their deſtruction, all the boats belong- 
ing to the Britiſh ſhips were manned, and ſent to 
grapple and tow them off. This {ſervice was per- 
formed with amazing intrepidity; every one of 
them being run aſhore. 

This was a grievous diſappointment to the Spa- 
mards. Expecting their ſcheme to take the fulleſt 
effect, the Spaniſh Admiral, Don Barcelo, lay ready 
with his ſquadron, to intercept the Britiſh veſſels 
that might attempt to eſcape ; and the batteries at 
the enemy's lines were in rea- ineſs to bombard the 
town, had the fire-ſhips ſucceeded in cauſing any 
conflagration on ſhore. | 
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The failure of this project was followed by tle 
defeat of many others ſucceſſively. As faſt as the 
enemy puſhed their works forwards, and conſtruc. 
ted new batteries, they were conſtantly deſtroyed.— 
The mortification was the greater on thele occaſions, 
as they were uſually permitted to complete their 
operations before the deſtruction of them took place, 
Thus the labours of many days were often loſt in 
a few hours, and the whole to be recommenced 
with little more proſpect of ſucceſs. 


One of the greateſt annoyances to which the 


garriſon and ſhipping wereequally expoſed, were the 
Spaniſh gun-boats. They were veſſels from thirty 
to forty tons burthen ; they were conſtructed to lie 
low on the water, which rendered them difficult to 
aim at; they carried forty or fifty men, a large fail, 
and fifteen oars on a fide, with a ſ1x-and-twenty 
pounder on the prow. From the facility of ma- 
naging them, they were adapted to a multiplicity 
of uſes; and in calm weather two of them were 
deemed a match for a moderate frigate. The want 
of ſome veſſels of the ſame conſtruction, ſubjected 
the people at Gibraltar to great inconveniences, 
The obſtinate reſiſtance maintained by the gar- 
riſon of this fortreſs, was very alarming to the Court 
of Spain, which had promiſed itſelf a ſpeedy reduc- 
tion of it, from the difficulty of ſupplying it with 
neceſſaries, in the midſt of the impediments that 
muſt ariſe from the ſuperiority acquired by the 
combination of the French and Spaniſh navies.— 
But experience was daily ſhowing that this ſupe- 
riority had more of appearance than reality ; and 
that notwithſtanding the parade of numbers, the 


| fleets of Great Britain ſtill maintained the honour 
of their flag; and inſtead of remaining on the de- 


fenſive, were buſily occupied in attacking their ene. 


mies in every quarter. 
Another 
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Another object of no leſs alarm was the feeble 
condition of the finances of both France and Spain, 
the latter eſpecially. The treaſure ſhe had received 
from her American dominions, previous to her ta- 
king part with the former, had been exhauſted 
by the vaſt expences ſhe had incurred in order to 
make a figure in the confederacy correſponding 
with her dignity and importance. Thus treaſure 
being the irregular produce of a revenue long in 
arrear, and not being ſucceeded by equal remit- 
tances, the project to which it gave birth and ſup- 
port while it laſted, could not be purſued with the 
{ame vigour after it had been expended. 

From the ſanguine proſpect that had been form- 
ed by the Houſe of Bourbon of ſpeedily accom- 
pliſhing the deſigns they had in view, they had en- 
gaged in ſuch a multiplicity of enterprizes, as de- 
manded much larger.ſums to carry them into exe- 
cution than they had imagined would be neceſſary. 
Relying upon a quicker termination of the conteſt 
than what they now experienced, their calculations 
had been framed according to this expectation, arid, 
of conſequence, fell ſhort of what they found at 
preſent would be requiſite to enable them to pro- 
ceed. 

In France it was foreſeen, that the people at 
large, Coinciding with the meaſures of the Court un 
favour of America, the difficulty would, of courſe, 
be leſs in procuring pecuniary ſupplies from them 
than in Spain, where the nation was duly ſenſible 
that the humiliation of Great Britain was by no 
means a deſirable object to the Spaniſh monarchy ; 
and that, conſanguinity excepted, the Court of 
France had no claims of amity upon that of Spain, 
which had already ſuffered ſufficiently from ſo un- 
political an alliance. | 
The deficiency of the public funds was ſo great 
chis latter kingdom, that the government was 
5 obliged 
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obliged to make application to the cities, towns, 
cor rporations, and all monied people, to relieve it; 
exigencies. It was repreſented to them, that the 
public honour of the realm was at ſtake in the pre- 
ſent conteſt with Great Britain; and that it would 
be highly diſgraceful to abandon a Confederacy 


wherein 1ts faith was folemnly engaged. 


Through exhortations of this nature, and the 
deep-rooted attachment and veneration the Spa— 
niards are known to profeſs for the perſons of their 
kings, they concurred with great zeal in contrib. 
tions for the ſervice of the Crown. Immenſe ſum: 
were raiſed in this manner upon individuals of al 


orders and denominations. The Spaniſh clergy 


acted with uncommon liberality upon this occaſion; 
and many of the principal dignitaries of the church 
ſet an example, which, in a country ſo much under 
eccleſiaſtic influence, was, of univerſal efficacy. 
This conformity with the views of the Court 
was the more remarkable, as the diſpoſitions of the | 
people in Spain began about this time to he more 
favourable towards the Britiſh nation than had bcen 
cuſtomary among them. The kind treatment which 
their officers and other individuals continually met 
with from thoſe of Great Britain, whenever the 
chance of war threw them into their hands, had of 


late awakened a ſenſe of eſteem and benignity for 


theſe, which operated very powerfully in their 
behalf, and ſet them in the light of a generou 
and reſpectable enemy. Ideas of this kind, toge- 
ther with the conviction that Spain was acting a- 
gainft its intereſt in the proſecution of this war, 
wrought no ſmall diminution in the warmth with 
which the community concurred in forwarding the 
views of their Sovereign. 

In France itſelf, notwithſtanding the revenue Nas 
upon a much more ſecure and advantageous foot- 


ing, the neceſſities of the public were become 0 
preſſing, 
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preſſing, that, in order to avoid thoſe diſcontents 
and murmurs that would follow from laying addi- 
tional taxes upon a people already loaded as heavily 
as they could with patience bear, it was found in- 
diſpenſable to aboliſh a great number of places and 
offices in ſeveral public departments. This was 
deemed a ſevere enforcement of ceconomy, as the 
abolition extended to no leſs than four hundred ; 
but the times called ſo urgently for this ſacrifice of 
private to public intereſt, that the feelings ariſing 
from the hard caſe of ſuch a number of individuals 
as were diſmiſſcd from their ſtations, were ſuper- 
ſeded by the conſideration of the abſolute neceſſity 
of the meaſure. | 

Theſe retrenchments proved, however, unanſwer- 
ably the great ſtraits to which the French miniſtry 
were reduced. Had other methods appeared prac- 
ticable with any propriety at the preſent ſeaſon, 
they would undoubtedly have been adopted in a 
ſtate where the grandeur of the Crown, with the 
conſequent ſupport of all who contribute to its 
luſtre, has always been the invariable object of 
thoſe who were at the head of affairs. It is 
highly improbable, therefore, they would have 
departed from maxims long become fundamen- 
tal in its very conſtitution, had they not been 
compelled to it by che circumſtances of the 
times. 

In this ſituation was the Houſe of Bourbon at 
the commencement of the year eighty. Notwith- 
ſtanding the misfortune that had befallen Spain 
in the capture and deſtruction of the ſquadron 
under Admiral Langara, it was judged incumbent 
on both kingdoms to preſerve that appearance of 
ſtrength which they had at firſt diſplayed, For 
this reaſon a junction was formed of the French 
and Spaniſh fleets, in the ſame manner as it had 
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taken place the preccding year, though with a ya! 
inferiority of force. 

Great Britain was taking meaſures, on the other 
hand, to face the combined fleets. Admiral Geary, 
a very brave and experienced officer, WAS no! ** 
the head of the Britiſh fleet, in the room of Sir 
Charles Hardy, who was lately dead. He failed 
with thirty ſhips of the line in queſt of the cne- 
my, who were cruiſing on the coaſt of Portugal. 
In the beginning of July he fell in with a large 
number of merchantmen returning from the W ft 
Indies, of which a dozen were captured ; ; the reſt 
eſcaped through the hazinels of the weather, 

The main body of the combined fleet was ar 
this time ſpread over a vaſt extent of ſea, in 
that tract uſually held by the ſhipping bound to 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. A fleet for each of 
theſe deſtinations ſailed from Portſmouth at the 
cloſe of July. The ſhips bound to the Eaſt Indies 


were five in number. They carried a large quan- 


tity of arms, ammuniton, and artillery, for the 
uſe of the Britiſh forces, and of naval ſtores for the 
men of war on that ſtation. of thoſe bound to 
the Weſt Indies, eighteen were weſſels in thelſer. 
vice of Government, laden with proviſions and 
neceſſaries for the troops in thoſe parts, together 
with recruits. The remainder were merchantmen. 
They were eſcorted by a ſhip of the line and three 
frigates. 

In the night of the eighth of Auguſt, they hap- 
pened to fall in with that diviſion of the combined 
fleet which was commanded by the Spanith A \d- 
miral Don Louis de Cordova. Unfortunately mi- 
taking his top-lights for thoſe of their own convoy, 
they bore after "him, and did not diſcover their 
error till morning, when it was too late to rectify 
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The man of war and the frigates eſcaped, with a 
few others ; but the mayor part were taken, to the 
amount of above fifty, including the Eaſt India- 
men. : | , 
The principal detriment occaſioned by this 
capture was the loſs of ſeamen and troops, and 
of the ſupplies that were ſo much needed in thoſe 
places for which they were intended. The num- 
ber of priſoners amounted to about two thouſand 
ſeven hundred ſailors and ſoldiers, near one hun- 
dred officers, and about two hundered paſſengers of 
both ſexes. a ; ; 

The loſs of ſo large and valuable a fleet, was a 
heavy blow in the midſt of ſo many difficulties and 
trials of every deno uination. The news of it was 
received with the higheſt diſcontent. Loud com- 
plaints were made of the imprudence of truſting 
ſuch immenſe property to ſo ſlight a convoy, eſpe- 
cially when the enemy was Known to be on the 
watch. The courle it had held was alſo repreſented 
as improper and raſh; and thoſe who had advi- 
ſed it, were found the more culpable, as the end 
propoied by it, which was to take in wines at Ma- 
deira, was unworthy of being put into conſideration 
wich the certainty of the peril, and the importance 
of the other objects that were to be anſwered. 

The diſſatisfactions at home were farther increaſ- 
ed, by the melancholy reflection on that averſeneſs 
to the ſervice which kept ſome of the belt officers 
in the navy unemployed at a time when their pro- 
feſſional abilites were ſo much wanted. It was 
with much difficulty an officer could be found to 
ſupply the vacancy of Admiral Geary, on his 
reignation of the command in chief of the fleet. 
The great merit of Admiral Barrington, who had 
been his ſecond, procured him the offer; but he 
ceclined it; generouſly, however, ſignifying his 
Willingneſs to aſſiſt in the fame rank as before. On 
his 
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his refuſal, Admiral Darby was inveſted with the 
ſupreme command. | 
During theſe tranſactions in Europe, the French 
and Spaniſh commanders in America were exertin 
their whole power againſt the poſſeſſions of Great 
Britain in thoſe parts. The ſucceſs of the Spaniſh 
arms under General Galvez, in Welt Florida, in. 
duced him to renew lus attempts, in order to ſub- 
due the remainder of that province. 
Notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of the force re. 
maining to defend it, the vigorous reſiſtance he had 
experienced in his former expedition, rendered him 
very cautious how he proceeded upon a ſecond, till 
he had received ſuch a reinforcement as would en- 
ſure the reduction he propoſed. 
Having collected all the ſtrength of which he 
was maſter at New Orleans, he ſailed from thence 
towards Mobile, the principal Britiſh ſettlement in 
Weſt Florida next to Penſacola. It was at that 
time in a very feeble condition. The garriſon of 
the fort, a place in no very great ſtate of defence, 
conſiſted of about two hundred ſoldiers and ſailors, 
and fifty of the inhabitants. 
The paflage of the Spaniſh forces from Nes 
Orleans was impeded by a variety of difficulties, 
The navigation along ſhore was tedious and intri- 
cate, from the perpetual ſhoals and ſhallows in 
their way, at the mouths of the many rivers that 
diſcharge themſelves into that part of the Gulf of 
Mexico. They were aſſailed with frequent ſtorms, 
which the veſſels were ſhattered, and ſeveral of 
them driven aſhore ; the people on board, to the 
number of eight hundred, narrowly eſcaping wit 
their lives. = 
The intelligence of this diſaſter was highly ex- 
aggerated to the Britiſh troops and ſettlers; thoſe 
who had been ſhipwrecked were repreſented as hi- 


ving utterly periſhed; and in conſequence now 
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Joſs, they were told the enterprize had been wholly 
abandoned. This had the effect of diminiſhing 
the precautions that were taking againſt an attack. 

The Spaniſh General, however, perſevering in 
his deſign, had the good fortune to ſurmount all 
obſtacles, and to effect his landing within a few 
miles of Mobile, with a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment of ſhipping, troops, military ſtores, and pro- 
viſions. 3 

Captain Durnford, of the corps of engineers, 
made the beſt defence which his circumſtances 
would admit; but the enemy's batteries havin 
made a breach fully practicable for an aſſault, as he 
{aw they were preparing to make one immediately, 
and expected at the ſame time no relicf, he judged 
it neceſſary to ſurrender the fort, together with 
the garriſon, as priſoners of war. This event took. 
place on the fourteenth of March, eighty. 

The loſs of this place, though of no great con- 
ſideration, was attended with the more regret, as 
General Campbell, on the firſt information of the 
ſiege, haſtened with all expedition to its aſſiſtance. 
His van was arrived within fight of the enemy at 
the very time the capitulation was ſigned; and they 
were preparing to take poſſeſſion of the fort: but the 
Governor was totally unapprized of his approach. 
Being an officer of known courage, it was not 
doubted he would have held out, at all hazards, 
had the leaſt notice of this been conveyed to him. 

While the Spaniſh arms were thus employed in 
Welt Florida, an expedition was projected and car- 
ried on from Jamaica, under the direction of Gene- 
ral Dalling, to St. John's Fort, ſituated on the Muſ- 
quito ſhore. The officer entruſted with the com- 
mand of the troops on this enterprize, was Captain 
Polſon. Arriving at the river on which the fort 
was ſituated, he found as many obſtructions to en- 
counter, from the unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, 
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as from the reſiſtance of the enemy. From the 
twentieth of March, when the Britiſh troops enter. 
ed that river, to the thirtieth of April, when they 
took poſſeſſion of the fort by capitulation, they en- 
dured every hardſhip accruing from the nature of 
a country peculiarly inimical to European conſtitu- 
tions, with little intermiſſion, from the moſt de. 
ſtructive labour in the proſecution of this arduous 
undertaking. 

The fatigue they underwent was attended with 
particular diſcouragement, from the circumſtances 
of the ſeaſon. The rains, periodical in that part 
of the world, were ſet in with their uſual violence. 
In the intervals of their ceſſation, the intenſe heat of 
the ſun occaſioned ſuch exhalations from the woods 
on the banks of the river, as were unbearable, and 
rendered the rainy weather preferable to the fair. 

From theſe cauſes the expedition was attended 
with a conſiderable loſs of men, though it proved 
highly honourable to the Britiſh arms, from the 
reſolution and perſeverance with which the troops 
and ſeamen, in emulation of each other, overcame 
ſo many obſtacles and hardſhips, and accompliſhed 
the deſign propoſed. 

During theſe operations on the ſouthern conti- 
nent, the hoſtilities which had been partlyſuſpended, 
through the ſeverity of the winter, in the northern 
parts of America, were now again reſumed, While 
Sir Henry Clinton was on his return from Charles- 
Town to New York, the commanders 1n that city, 
at the head of five or fix thouſand men, crofled 
over into the Province of Jerſey, in hopes of ſur- 
prizing ſome detached parts of the American army. 
Suſpecting their deſign, the American militia, at- 
ſembled in great numbers, and way-laid them on 
their march, making occaſional ſtands wherever the 


nature of the ground was favourable, and keeping 
a con- 
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a conſtant fire upon the troops from every quarter. 
They could not, however, prevent them from ad- 
vancing into the country, as far as a ſettlement 
called the Connecticut Farms. Here the Ameri- 
cans took poſt in the houſes, from whence they 
galled the troops on their march. The conſe- 
quence was, that the troops, in order to diſlodge 
them, ſet the houſes on fire. 
What rendered the deſtruction of this place the 
more remarkable, was the unhappy fate of a cler- 
gyman's lady, who was ſhot dead in her houſe, —- 
As it could not be aſcertained from which of the 
two parties this accident - proceeded, they both 
charged each other with it. But however it may 
have happened, it proved a circumſtance highly in- 
jurious to the Britiſh troops, from the conviction 
among their enemies that they were the perpetra- 
tors; and greatly contributed to increaſe that odjum 
in which they were held by the Americans. | 
In the mean time, a body of Continental regu- 
lars coming up to the ſupport of the militia, they 
poſted themſelves at a bridge leading to the town 
of Springfield. Here a ſkirmiſh enſued, which 
laited ſeveral hours. But the Britiſh commanders 
receivirg intelligence that large detachments from 
the American army were 1n motion towards them, 
and that other troops were advancing from all ſides, 
they thought it moſt adviſable to retire, as the de- 
hgn of ſurprizing the enemy was thereby fruſtrated. 
They were followed with great cagerneſs in their 
retreat, and a regiment which compoſed their rear- 
guard was attacked with great fury ; but the enem 
could make no impreſſion upon it; and after along 
conteſt, were compelled to give way with precipi- 
tation, Theſe various ſkirmiſhes happened be- 
tween the fixth and ninth of June, cighty, 
As the Britiſh party was in poſleſnon of Eliza— 

beth Town, on the Jerſey thore, Sir Henry Clin- 

| | ton, 
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ton, who was now returned, projected another at 
rack upon Springfield. To this purpoſe, a fein 
was made by the ſhipping, of a deſign again the 
American poſts on the North River, in order 90 
draw the attention of General Waſhington to that 
fide, and thereby make an effectual diverſion in 
favour of the intended attack. 

As ſoon as it was found that the feint had ſuc- 
ceeded, and occaſioned that General to move with 
all ſpeed to the protection of his poſts in the high- 
lands, the Britiſh forces advanced immediately to- 
wards er intending to penetrate to thoſe 
parts of Jerſey where the ſtores and magazines of 
the Americans were lodged, in order to deſtroy 
them, and to occupy, if it were practicable, ſome 
of the ſtrong holds where the enemy had fo often 
retreated for ſecurity. | 

On the twenty-third of June, at five in the morn- 
ing, the Britiſh party, in number about five thou- 


* ſand, beſides a body of cavalry, and a train of ar- 


tillery, marched from Elizabeth-Town to Spring. 
field. The force left by General Waſhington tor 
the defence of that place, and of the paſſes in tlic 
mountains, at the foot of which it was ſituated, 
was commanded by General Greene, a very rclo- 
lute and ſagacious officer. The bridge leading to 
the town was guarded by a choſen body of marki- 
men; who maintained their poſt with great vigour 
and obſtinacy. After a warm diſpute, the bridge 
was carried, and the enemy compelled to retire to 
their main-body ; but it was ſo ſtrongly poſted in 
the defiles and high grounds overlooking the pot 
that had been forced, that it was judged inexpedt- 
ent to attack them in ſuch a ſituation. During the 
conteſt of this day, the town of Springſield was un- 
happily deſtroyed. | 
The impracticability of forcing the enemy n 
the ſtrong faſtneſſes of which he was now potletl- 


ed, induced the Britiſh forces to retire to their pot 
| 1 
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at Flizabeth-Town. They were cloſely followed ; 
but their retreat was ſo compact and orderly, that 
the efforts made to annoy them were wholly fruitleſs. 

In the mean time, as the attempts of the Britiſh 
army at New York had made no impreſſion of any 
conſequence, and each party continued on a foot- 
ing of equality in the middle provinces, the Ame- 
ricans began to recover from the alarm which the 
loſs of Charleſtown had created. The intelligent 
among them were very induſtrious in pointing out 
the advantages reſulting from that ſeparation of the 
Britiſh forces which was neceſſarily occaſioned by 
the expeditions now carried on in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces; a much greater facility was thereby ac- 
quired of fruſtrating the enterprizes of the army at 
New York, and the diminutzon of its numbers 
would open the way to a ſucceſsful attack upon 
that city, as ſoon as the ſuccours ſhould arrive which 
had been ſolemnly promiſed, and were daily expect- 
ed from France. "Hs 

Warm exhortations were made on this occaſion 
to the public by the Congreſs, and principal per- 


ſons at the head of American affairs. They repeated 


the various arguments ſo often urged in favour of 
the independence they had lo valiantly maintained; 
and called upon them, by every motive that could 
aniryate them, to act with ſpirit and promptitude 
againſt the deſigns of Great Britain. ey 

| In order to Vimulate more effectually the exer- 
tions of all claſſes, and to procure them effectual 
encouragement, the leading men had recourſe to 
wo expedients, which proved of great utility.— 
The firſt was the opening of a ſubſcription for the 
reliet of the private ſoldiers in the American army, 
and for an augmentation of their pay. This fund 
loon became the more conſiderable, as it was pa- 
troniged in a diſtinguiſhed and very liberal manner 
by General Waſhington's Lady, whoſe example 


was 
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was quickly followed by ample donations from all 
the women of rank in the United States. 

The ſecond was the inſtitution of a bank at Ph. 
ladelphia : the chief intent of which was to ſupply 
the army with all neceſſaries. To obtain caſh 
the more readily, the managers of this bank were 
empowered to iffue notes, and to borrow money at 
the rate of fix per cent. to the lenders. The ſub. 
ſcribers to the bank were ninety- ſeven in number; 
and their ſubſcription amounted to the ſum of three 
hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds, Pennſylvania 
currency. 

While the attention of Congreſs was taken up 
with theſe arrangements, the long expected ſuc- 
cours arrived at length from France at Rhode 
Iſland, on the eleventh of July, eighty. They 
conſiſted of one ſhip of the line of eighty-four guns, 
and twelve hundred men; two of ſeventy-four, and 
ſeven hundred men; and four of fixty-four, and 
ſix hundred men. They were accompanied by four 
frigates, one of forty, and three of thirty-ſix guns, 
beſides armed veſſels and tranſports, on board ot 
which were five regiments of the beſt troops on the 
French eſtabliſhment, with a battalion ot artillery, 

This ſquadron was commanded by the Cheva- 
lier de Ternay, well known by his expedition to 
Newfoundland, at the cloſe of the preceding war. 
The land-forces were under the Count de Rocham- 
beau, a Lieutenant General. 

Theſe ſuccours, which were a convincing proof 
that France meant to aſſiſt them in the moſt eflec- 
tual manner, revived the hopes of the Americans 
in the higheſt degree. They now conſidered them- 
ſclves as completely relieved from all future appre- 
henſions on the part of Great Britain, and began 
to look forward to a ſpeedy and total deliverance 
from the calamities they had endured, by an entite 
expulſion of the Britiſh, armies from the continent 
of America. 

The 
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The people of Rhode Iſland gave the French the 
Lindeſt reception they were able. They congratu- 
lated their commander in the warmelt terms of at- 
tachment and reſpect for their monarch and the na- 
tion that had ſent him to their aſſiſtance. The an- 
ſver they received was ho leſs acceptable. They 
were told, that what they had ſeen was only the van- 
guard of a far greater force deſtined for their aid. 
As a particular motive of ſatisfaction, they were in- 
formed the French troops ſhould act under the or- 
ders of General Waſhington, and obſerve the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline. | 


The arrival of the French ſuccours occaſioned a 


remarkable circumſtance in Generai Waihington's 
camp. — Hitherto the Americans had worn blue 
cockades; they were now directed to wear blue 
and white intermixed, by way of denoting the unan- 
imity ſubſiſting between the French and American 
nations. 

The French Admiral, Monſieur de Ternay, 
being apprized of the ſmall naval force at New 
York, under Admiral Arbuthnot, conſiſting only of 
four ſhips of the line, prepared directly to attack it; 
but when he was on the point of failing, he was in- 
formed that a reinforcement of ſix ſail of the line was 
arrived at that place. This at once broke the ma- 
lures he had planned; and the Americans had the 
mortification of ſeeing him blocked up by the Bri- 
uh fleet. 

To ſecond the meaſures of Admiral Arbuthnot, 
Sir Henry Clinton embarked a body of fix thouſand 
ſelect troops, in order to make a deſcent on Rhode 
Iſland. But on receiving intelligence of this mo- 
ton, General Waſhington marched from his en- 
campment towards New York, with a reſolution to 
attack it in Sir Henry Clinton's abſence. Prepa- 
rations were made for this purpoſe ; and the Ame- 
rican army was reinforced from all quarters, in ex- 
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pectation of its taking place. But on a cloſe inſnee. 
tion and conſideration of the ſtrength now Qaiony 


a Rhode Ifland, the enterprize was laid afide, x; 
highly unadviſeable. Upwards of twelve thenſ-1d 
American troops had joiued the French; and ere 

lace in Rhode Iſland, where a deſcent was practi. 
cable, had been fortified in ſuch a manner, as tv ren. 
der an attempt of that nature too dangerous to he un. 
dertaken with ſo {mall a force as that which had been 
propoſed. g ; 

During theſe tranſactions, a feat of bravery wx 
performed, which reflected the higheſt honovr on 
thoſe who were concerned in it. A body of Ame. 
rican Refugees, to the number of about ſeventy, 
had taken poſt on the ſhore of the North River, op- 
poſite to New York. They had erected u block. 
houſe, to ſecure themſelves from any ſudden incur- 
fions of the enemy. 

A corps of near two thouſand Americans, headed 
by General Wayne, made an attack uyon them, 
with ſeven pieces of cannon. Netwithandcing a 
cannonade of three hours, almoſt every fhot of u hich 
penetrated through the block-houſe, and an attempt 
to carry the place by aliault, they were repulied, 
with the loſs of many killed and wounded. On thei 
retreat they were purſued ; their ſtragglers were 
feized, and the cattle retaken, of which they had 
plundered the neighbourhood. | 

While France was ſending fuccours to America, 
Spain was exerting itſelt in order to give a decided 
ſuperiority to the Rouſe of Bourbon if the Wet: 
Indies. Towards the cloſe of April eighty, a {quiz 


dron of twelve fail of the line, commanded by Don 


Joſeph Solano, a very brave officer, ſailed from Ca- 


diz, with above eighty tranſports ; on board of ich 
' were embarked near twelve thouſand men. 


This great land-force was intended for an . 
ſion of the iſland of Jamaica ; previous to whici a 
tempt. 


tempt, the men of war had orders to join the French 


in the Weſt Indies. | ; 
On the Spaniſh ſquadron's approach to thoſe lati- 


tudes, Admiral Rodney, to whom intelligence of it 


had been conveyed, put to ſea from Barbadoes, where 
he was refitting his fleet, and taking in water and 
roviſions, in order to intercept the Spaniards before 
they could effect a junction with the French. 
But the Spaniſh commander, unwilling to com- 
mit the charge he was entruſted-with to any danger, 
as ſoon as he drew near to the iſlands, diſpatched a 


I ſwift ſailing veſſel to Martinico, to inform M. de 


Guichen of his arrival, and to requelt he would join 
him with all ſpeed. 


The French Admiral's fleet had been ſo ſhattered 


m the late engagements with Sir George Rodney, that 
he had no more than eightcen ſhips in readineſs for 
ſervice. He ſailed with theſe to the aſſiſtance of 
Don Solano, whom he found at Dominico. The com- 
bined fleets, on their junction, amounted to thirty-fix 
ſhips of the line. 

Wich this naval frength, and the formidable land- 


ſorce that accompanied it, it was much to be appre- 
| hended, that notwithſtanding the valour and fei of 


the Britiſh officers and ſeamen, their inferiority 
of force muſt have given way, and the enemy 


I have proved irreſiſtible. Fortunately for Britain, 


her people were not put to the ſevere trial that was 


expected. 


The multitudes with which the Spaniſh tranſ— 


Ports were crouded, conſiſting of men quite unuſed 
0 the ſea, as well as to the climate and manner of 


living to which they were now compelled, com- 


A plaints and diſorders broke out among them, which 
= quickly became contagious, and of fo malignant a 


nature, as to carry off vaſt numbers. They were 


* . . 
= Oblized to put aſhore at Dominico twelve hundred 
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fleet, and aſſiſt in attacking the Britiſh naval force 
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of their fick, and as many more at Guadaloupe ane 
Martinico. The infection ſpread to the French 
fleet and forces, among whom it cauſed a conſiderable 
mortality. To this diminution of their ſtrength it 
was owing that they did not think it adviſable to at. 
tempt the execution of the commiſſions with which 
they were charged. 1 9 855 
After tarrying ſome time at the French iſlands, 
the Spaniſh Admiral proceeded to Hiſpaniola, whithes 
he was attended by Monſieur de Guichen, and from 
thence to the Havannah, in order to refit his ſhips 
and refreſh his men. 8 | 
Thus ended, for the preſent, the projects concerted 
between the French and the Spaniards againſt the 
Britiſn iſlands. The diſappointment was the great- 
er, as the French had made conſiderable preparations 
to this intent, and were not wanting to complain, that 
notwithſtanding the loſſes incurred through illneſs, 
the Spaniards were not fo deficient in numbers as to 
juſtify their abandoning the deſigns upon which they 
were ſent. Through ſurmiſes of this kind, no {mall 
diſcontents aroſe among tie French; and they began 
to look upon the Spaniards as too dilatory an ally to 
co- operate eftetually againſt ſoretolute and active an 
enemy as the Engliſh. | | 
In the mean time, Sir George Rodney lay with his 
fleet at St. Lucia, from whence he kept a watchful eye 
on the enemy's motions; intending, ſhould they 
proceed to attack any of the iflands, to throw every 
impediment in their way which his fituation would 
admit. Here he was joined by Commodore \al- 
fingham, with ſome ſhips of the line from Ing! me 
and troops ior Jamaica, On the departure of ne 
French aud Spaniſh fleets from Martinico, he For 
lowed them immediately with all the ſhips una 
his command, till finding they had no intentions 
againſt Jamaica, he returned to his former tation, 
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tion of that iſland, together with the troops deſtined 
for that purpoſe. 

The firſt part of the plan concerted between the 
Courts of Verſailles and Madrid being fruſtrated, the 
ſecond ſtill remained undecided. Notwithitanding 
the failure of the former, it ſeemed to ſtand a fair 
chance of being carried into execution. The inac- 
tion that had, through various accidents, at- 
tended the French and Spaniſh forces in the Weſt 
Indies, was not apprehended in North America ; 
where no cauſes of the ſame nature were likely to 
operate. | 

This latter part of the ſcheme conſiſted in a vi- 
gorous attack on the Britiſh fleet and army at New 
York, by the united forces of France and Ame- 
rica, The troops under Count de Rochambeau 
were to form a junction with thoſe under General 
Waſhington, whoſe army was /mow encrcaſed to 
twenty thouſand men, from Ahe eagerneſs with 
which it had been reinforced by recruits and volun— 
teers from all parts. The ſquadron under the Che- 
valier de Ternay was to be joined by the fleet com- 
manded by Count de Guichen. 3 combined 
army of France and America would amdunt to near 
thirty thouſand regulars, and the naval force to up— 
wards of thirty fail of the line; a ſtrength which that 
of Great Britain on the American continent would - 
not be able to counteract, as it was too far divided 


and ſcattered to be collected in ſufficient time for — 


reſiſtance. 


_ Excluſive of this general plan, an expedition was 
intended againſt Canada, which was to be conducted 
by the Marquis de la Fayette, A body of near ten 
thouſand men was afigned to this undertakicg, and 
actually on their march towards that province. 
An addreſs to the French inhabitants was alſo 
Iramed by that nobleman upon this occaſion: they 
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terms of their origin, and the natural motives thut 
called upon them to join a people in alliance wit 

their mother- country. They were ſeverely threat 
ened, if they refuſed to unite with them, and ſhould 
oppoſe the progreſs of the American arms. 

In order to encourage their own people, and im- 
preſs at the ſame time their allies and well-wiſhers 
with a great opinion of their internal ſtrength, a liſt 
of the American forces was publiſhed by the autho- 
rity of Congreſs. It entered into a very minute 
and particular {detail of every circumſtance that 


could give it authenticity and full credit. The 


numbers of men 1n every. regiment, the names of 
their colonels, the places where they were ſtation- 
ed, were all carefully ſpecified. By this lift it ap. 
peared, that the American army conſiſted of one 
hundred and forty-eight regiments of infagtty, 
amounting to one hundred and fifteen thouſand men; 
nine regiments of artillery, making three thou- 
jand ; three regiments of huffars, near two thou- 
ſand ; and the ſame number of horſe and dragoons, 
Beſides theſe, which were regular troops in conſtant 
pay, the numbers of the militia in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces were little leſs than four hundred thouſand, 
The fact was reſpecting theſe latter, that almoſt every 
encible man throughout the continent was included 
in the ft, | | 
In addition to theſe preparations and diſplay ot 
ſtrength, they had recourle to thoſe other methods 
which they had always found of eſſential ethcacy 
on critical emergencies ; theſe were exhortations and 
remonſtrances to the public on the duty and the ne. 
ceſſity incumbent upon them to act with ſpirit and 
fortitude, in order to ſurmount the difficulties of Their 
ſituation. 8 5 

The addreſs that was penned upon this occation 
by the ſupreme executive council of Pennſyl. 
yania, was remarkably warm and animated, and was 
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circulated throughout the continent with prodigi- 
ous effect. It repreſented with great fervour the op- 
portunity now offered, by a concurrence of auſpicious 
circumſtances, of putting a deciſive period to the war, 
by a vigorous exertion of their united ffrength. | It 

inted out the various circumſtances that made uc- 
ceſs probable; it laid before them the danger of let- 
ting ſo favourable an opportunity eſcape, and remind- 
ed them of the ſufferings they had undergone in ſup- 

t of a cauſe which it was now in their power to ren- 
der completely victorious, ; 

Such, indeed, was the univerſal perſuaſion of the 
Americans, when, to their utter aſtoniſhment, intelli- 
gence came that Count de Guichen was failed for 
France, Th t commander, however he might be 
deſirous to co-operate in an enterprize from which 
ſo much glory, in caſe of ſucceſs, would have ac- 
crued, was not in circumſtances to bear any part in 
it. His fleet was in ſo diſabled a condition, from 
his repeated engagements with Admiral Rodney, 
and his people ſo fickly, that he found it abtolutely 
neceſſary to give up this project, and to return to 
France with all the ſpeed he was able. 

He failed accordingly from the Weſt Indies, with 
a large fleet of merchant- men under his convoy. — 
The conſciouſneſs of the weak ſtate of his ſhips in- 
duced him to ſteer for Cadiz, to avoid meeting with 
the Britiſh fleet. On his arrival . t that port, at the 
end of October, he was joined by Count D'Eſtaing 
with eighteen ſail of the line. He brought the ſame 
number with him ; but though their united force now 
conſiſted of thirty -fix line of battle ſhips, they did 
not think it ſafe to put to ſea without furthur rein- 
torcements. For that reaſon a numerous ſquadron of 
Spaniſh men of war accompanied them to the latitude |. 
ot Cape Finiſterre. 

The Britiſh fleet was at this time cruizing in the 
Bay of Biſcay, under Admiral Darby. It was ſo 
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inferior in point of numbers to that of the enemy, that 
being wholly unapprized of the feeble condition of 
their ſhipping, it was judged unadviſeable to attack 
them. It Kept, however, conſtantly in their fight, 
watching all their motions, and determined to make 
the moſt reſolute defence if attacked. —— This 
conduct did the higheſt honour to the nation 
throughout all Europe, as it proceeded inconteſtibly 
from the greatnels of its courage an ſpirit, the com- 
manders being entirely ignorant of the real circum- 
ſtances of the enemy. 

As ſoon as Admiral Rodney was informed of 
M. de Guichen's departure from his ſtation at Hiſpa- 
niola, conjecturing that his deſtination was for New 
York, he ſet fail directly for that place with eleven 
of his beſt ſhips, and arrived there about the middle 
of September. | 

Previous to his arrival, Admirals Arbuthnot and 
Graves had kept ſo vigilant an eye on the French 
{quadron in Rhode Ifland, that it had not dared to 
venture out, of that harbour. The French forces 
ſtationed there were now wholly occupied in 
ſtrengthening the ifland, and preparing to defend 
themſclves, inſtead of executing any offenſive ope- 
rations. 

Other diſcouraging events had alſo taken place; 
ſeven large American privateers, and a French frigate, 
had bcen brought into New York, beſides a number 
of other captures. 

The arrival of ſo ſtrong a reinforcement to the 
Britiſh ſnaval power, was an object of equal furprize 
and concern tothe Americans. It renewed the di- 
appointment they had fel: on the failure of the ex- 
pectations they had formed from the Count de 
Guichen. They now faw a total defeat of the 

ſcheme upon which they had founded the completion 
of all their hopes. What alarmed them ſtill more, 
they foreſaw little probability that ſoauſp:cious ” 5 
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portunity would ever befal them as that which they 
had expected. They were now experimentally con- 
vinced that it depended upon the concurrence of too 
many fortuitous circumſtances to be relied upon. 
Such a repetition of diſappointments from the 
ſame quarter, could not fail to bring the alliance with 
the French into much diſrepute. Inſtead of that 
expeditions ruin which they were continually 
threatening to the Britiſh affairs in North America 
and the Welt Indies, they had ſucceeded in neither. 
Their fleets, though ſuperior in numbers, ſeemed to 
make it their buſineſs to act on the defenſive; and, 
pn the continent, they had been foiled in the 
only attempt they had made in fayour of the Ame. 
ricans. 
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CHAP. Li. 


TranſaFions in the Neighbourhood of New York, 
Operations of the Forces under Lord Cornwallis, 


1780. 


INH E duration of the American war was now 
become equally a cauſe of ditcon'ent to both 
the parties principally concerned. Five years of 
toil and ſuffering were now elapſed, without pro- 
ducing any well-tounded hope of ſeeing a ſpeccy 
termination of this deſtructive quarrel. Notwith— 
ſtanding the fair expectations ar iſing from the ſe- 
veral untoward events that had befallen the Britiſh 
arms, {till the conteſt continued, on their part, with 
unabated ſpirit, and with no ſmall degree of 
ſucceſs. The conſtancy of the Americans, on the 
other fide, was no leſs remarkable, in ſubmitting 
to the various hardihips they had undergone. It 
was in every reſpect a reciprocal trial of courage 
and perſeverance; and was by both partics cariied 
on with a degree of reſolution and obſtinacy adequate 
to its importance. 

The acceſſion of France and Spain to the caule 
of America had, to the aſtonithment of the world, 
produced nothing decifive. The exertions ot 
Great Britain had, on the contrary, been ſuch as 
to meet their attacks, in every quarter, on a footing 
of equality, and to keep the fortune of war in a 
ſtate of ſuſpenſe that was little expected from eituer 
friend or foe. | | 

In this uncertain ſituation of public aflairs, the 
attention of all parties was ſuddenly taken up U 


. 8 J 
one of thoſe ſingular events which are not e 
| | the 


the reſult of uncommon occurrences in the courſe of 
human affairs. : 
General Arnold, whoſe eminent ſervices to the 
Americans, and great military talents, had procured 
him ſo much reputation, had been appointed Go- 
yernor of Philadelphia, on the evacuation of that 
city by the Britiſh army, in the ſummer of ſeventy- 
eight. His conduct in that-ſtation was made a ſub- 
ject of ſevere cenſure; and he had the misfortune 
to incur the ill-will of ſeveral perſons, who repre- 
ſented him in very injurious colours. | 
The commiſhoners, who were appointed to ex- 
mine the accounts on which the complaints :gunſt 
him were founded, having rejected ſeveral of the 
charges and demands they contained, he had ap- 
plied to Congreſs for a reviſion; but the committee 
whom they deputed for this purpoſe, having approv- 
ed the rejections of the commiſſioners, the General 
was highly incenſed, and expreſſed his diſſatisfac- 
tion 1n terms that proved extremely offenſive to 
Congreſs, and laid him open to much enmity and 
reſentment. . 
A court- martial was held, in conſequence of the 
complaints brought againſt him; the reſult of which 
was, a reprehenſion of his conduct, conceived in 
general terms, and an order that he ſhould be re- 
primanded by General Waſhington. His enemies, 
however, were not ſatisfied with this ſentence, which, 
they ſaid, was dictated by a regard for his former 
ſervices. 
General Arnold vindicated himſelf, on the other 
hand, with the greateſt warmth. Conſcious of the 
importance of what he had done for his country, 
ne conſidered himſelf as ill repaid ; and openly de- 
clared that he had been treated with injuſtice and 
gratitude. | 
His enemies, however, were no leſs eager in dit- 
paraging him. They ſucceeded fo far as to diminiſh, 
in 
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in a great meaſure, the vaſt popularity he had {; 
juſtly acquired, This was the loſs he felt moſt hea. 
vily, and complained of with much bitterneſs. 

Such was the ſituation of General Arnold, when 
the failure of the expectations held out on the part 
of France, brought about an alteration of circum- 
flances in General Waſhington's army, which in. 
duced him to have recourſe to every expedient, in 
order to ſupply the defection of thoſe numbers that 
left him upon this occaſion. The moſt obvious one 
was, to call in the aſſiſtance of thoſe upon whoſe 
abilities he could beſt rely in this arduous conjunc- 
ture. Among theſe, none held a higher rank than 
General Arnold, He was accordingly called forth, 
and employed in the command of a polt of the 
greateſt importance, that of Weſt Point, on the 
North River; where a very conſiderable diviſion of 
the American forces was placed under his orders, 

It was in this poſition that General Arnold took 
the determination to abandon the ſervice of Con- 
greſs, and to deliver up the poſt he commanded to 
Sir Henry Clinton. To this purpoſe a negoctation 
was entered into with the Britiſh General, which 
was carried on with great circumſpection and ſe- 
Crecy. | | 

As the time of exccuting the project in agitation 
drew near, it was judged proper that an interview 
ſhould previouſly take place between General Ar- 
nold and ſome perſon, in whoſe honour and fidelity 
the fulleſt confidence could be depoſited, in order to 
conclude upon the final arrangements. On this 
dangerous and trying occaſion, choice was made of 
Major Andre, Adjutant-General ot the Britiſh army; 
an officer who ſtood high in the eſtcem of Si 
Henry Clinton, and whoſe profeſſional merit and 
various accompliſhments had, at an early pcriod of 
life, recommended him to univerſal notice and 


reſpect, 


Under 
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Under an aſſumed name, he privately repaired 
to General Arnold; from whom, having received 
ſuch communication and papers as related to the 
buſineſs on which he came, he ſer out upon his re- 
turn; but was intercepted on the way, and all his 
papers ſcized. 

Information of this was conveyed to General Ar- 
nold, time enough to enable him to provide tor his 
own ſatety; but Major Andre was brought before 
a board of general officers, for an examination of 
his caſe. After a minute inveſtigation of every cir- 
cumſtance relative to it, he was adjudged a ſpy, 
and ſentenced to death. 

The behaviour of Major Andre, on his exami- 
nation, was intrepid and magnanimous in a degree 
that ſtruck the board with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment 
and admiration. He uſed no arguments or endea- 
yours to palliate the facts that were ſtated againſt 
him, but frankly acknowledged every circumltance 
as it had happened. . 

Every effort was made by Sir Henry Clinton, in 
order to ſave the life of fo brave and valuable an 
officer. All the expoſtulations and reaſonings were 
uſed that could be adapted to the occaſion, and 
every motive urged, in order to prevail upon General 
Wathington to remit the fentence that had been 
pronounced upon him. But it was deemed neceſ- 
lary, by the Americans, to adhere to the rigid 
maxims of war; and all inter ceſſions or remonſtrances 
in his behalf were equally vain. 

He met his ſevere deſtiny with a courage and 
manlineſs of behaviour that deeply affected all who 
were witneſſes ot it. Though engaged in a tranſ- 
action, which, had it ſucceeded, would probably 
have brought inſtant ruin upon the enemy, ſuch 
was the impreſſion which his character made upon 
them, that they univerſally lamented his fate. — 
The officers who had figned his condemnation, and 
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even General Waſhington, teſtified the ſincereſt 
grief at the neceſlity they declared themſelves under, 
of complying with the rigorous uſage eſtabliſhed in 
fuch caſes; and could not refrain from tears when 
the ſentence was carried into execution. 

In the mean time General Arnold, on his arti. 
val at New York, was promoted to the ſame rank 
in the Britiſh which he had held in the American 
army, and employed in forming a body of his 
countrymen to act under his own command. He 
publiſhed an addreſs to the inhabitants of the Co- 
lonies, wherein he deſcribed with great force the 
various hardſhips and miſeries under which they 
laboured ; exhorting them, from a multiplicity of 
motives, to renounce their adherence to Congreſs, 
and return to their former union with Britain. He 
entered into a circumſtantial detail and uſtification 
of his conduct, reprobating that of Congrels in the 
ſevereſt terms, and repreſenting that body as wholly 
devoted to France, from views of private intereſt, 
Ee invited thoſe Americans who were defirous of 
putting, an end to the calamities of their country, 
to join the ſtandard of Britain, promiſing them the 
fame pay and treatment as the Britiſh troops. 

The repreſentation of the circumſtances of Ame- 
rica at that time, as contained in General Arnold's 
adureſs, was ſtrictly conſiſtent with truth. The 
diſtreſſes which prevailed in the ſeveral provinces 
were ſuch, as nothing but an invincible determi- 
nation to ſuffer all extremities rather than ſubmit, 
could have enabled the people to have borne with 
any patience. The total ſtagnation of trade, the 
deprivation of the uſual comforts and Conveniencics, 
_ andthe exorbitant price of the common neceſſaries 
ot life, were the loud and encreaſing complaints in 
almoſt every part of the continent. But that griev- 
ance which oppreſſed them moſt, and was indeed 


the toundation of all others, was the 1 
1 epre- 
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depreciation of their paper currency; it was now 
fallen one hundred below par, and was daily ſinking 
Und theſe accumulated loads and preſſures of 
all Cenominations, the conſtancy and perſeverance of 
the Americans was an object of no little ſurpriſe, — 
It was eſpecially, in their army theſe hardſhips were 
ſeverely felt; their officers, in particular, were re- 
duced to ſuch mortifying ſtraits, that it was with dif- 
ficulty they were prevailed upon to continne their 


ſervices. Numbers had determined to reſign their 


commiſſions, and reſume the care of their domeſtic 
concerns, as the only means of preventing the ab- 
ſolute ruin of their families. 

The fact was, that proviſions were the only ar- 
ticic with a ſufficiency of which Congreſs was able 
to ſupply their forces; but, food excepted, the want 
of every other neceſſary was felt in a very extenſive 
degree. But the diſtreſs fell chiefly upon the officers, 
who, in order to maintain a decency of appearance 
ſuitable to their rank, were obliged to raiſe money 
at a great loſs, : 

Frequent applications were made by them to 
Congreſs, and to thoſe ſtates of which they were the 
unmediate dependents. But, notwithſtanding they 
were continually promiled redreſs, they ſaw no 
proſpect of any alleviation to their ſufferings.— 
They bore them, however, with exemplary pa- 


ticnce; and were never tempted, by the length of 


its trial, to have recourſe to any other means of re- 
medy than ſolicitations founded on the juſteſt 
reaſons, and remonſtrances conceived in the moſt 
decent terms. This was the more worthy of remark, 
as they had precedents before them, in the military 
records of other countries, which might have in- 
duced them to act in a very different manner, had 
they not been {wayed by an uncommon attachment 
to the cauſe which they had embraced, and reſolved 
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to ſupport it to the laſt, whatever the conſequence 
might be. 

In the meantime, freſh efforts were uſed to im. 
prove the good fortune which Congreſs had expe. 
rienced, in avoiding the deſtruction into which the 
were ſo near falling. The tardineſs of the lever; 
component parts of the American union, in furniſh. 
ing their reſpective contingents, was the fundamen. 
tal cauſe of the difhculties to which their armies 
were reduced. Great endeavours were made to 
bring them into a more punctual compliance with 
the requiſitions of Congreſs in theſe matters; but 
the greateſt derangement of their finances, through- 
out the continent, was an inſuperable bar to all de- 
ſigns of this nature. 

In addition to theſe difficulties, another inter- 
vened, which aggravated all others, and occaſioned 
an event which threw the whole continent into the 
greateſt alarm. | 

As the term of enliſtment was near expiring wit! 
numbers of thoſe who compoſed the principal army, 
the provinces were ſummoned, of courle, to lend 
their proportion of recruits. But, from whatever 
cauſe it might proceed, ſeveral of them were del. 
cient in their quotas. This excited the greateſt di- 
ſatisfaction, as the ſoldiers, whoſe time of ſerving was 
completed, could not obtain the diſcharge to which 
they were entitled, for want of others to replace 
them. | 

This, happening at the cloſe of the year, was ret- 
dered the more intolerable on account of the {everiy 
of the ſeaſon, and the want of cloathing. Ihe 
complaints of the ſoldiery were the louder, as the) 
were informed that a ſufficient quantity had long 
ſince been purchaſed, and lay ready for them, bott 
in France and the Welt Indies, and that their not 


receiving it was owing to mere neglect. 
Incenſed 
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Incenſed at ſo long a continuationof hardſhips, a 
conſiderable body of the army determined to leave 
he ſervice, until their grievances were fully re— | 
drefled. This body conſiſted of thirteen hundred 4 
men, belonging to the Pennſylvania line. They de- i 
manded the full arrears of their pay, clothing, and 4 
roviſions. They had received none of the two 4 
firſt, and but part of the laſt. Some of their officers 1 
endeavouring to quell the inſurrection, a riot en- 1 
ſued, in which four of theſe were wounded, and one 
killed, : 
The whole body then formed, and marched off 
with the baggage, artillery, and proviſions belong- 
ing to the corps. They were again entreated to de- 
ſiſt, and return to their duty: but no remonſtran- 
ces could prevail. They continued their march till 
the evening, when they encamped in an advan- 
tageous poſition. Here they choſe officers out of | 
their own body, and elected commander in chief a il 
ſerjeant-major who had formerly been a ſoldier in 

the Britiſh army, giving him the title of major- 


general. 
After three days march, they fixed their quarters 
at Prince-town, in the Jerſeys. Here a flag of truce x 


followed them; but the only anſwer they would 
give to the meſſages that were ſent, was that they 
had ſerved beyond their time, and inſiſted on the ar- 
rears due to them, before they would ſerve any 
longer. | 
On receiving intelligence of this mutiny in the i 
American army, Sir Henry Clinton loſt no time in 
his endeavours to derive that utility from it which 
it ſeemed to promiſe. Three of their countrymen. | 
in the Britiſh intereſt, were diſpatched to treat with 1 
them upon this occaſion. The propoſals made to 
them were highly advantageous : they were, on re- 
turning to the obedience of the Britiſh government, 
to enjoy its protection, and receive the full amount 
Vol. IV. No. 23. F ; ot 
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of what was due w them from Congreſs; ſuch 23 
were willing to enter into the Britiſh ſervice, ſhouiq 
| be . entertained on the {ame footing as the other 
ll troops; but they were left at liberty in this matter, 
[ and the only condition required of them was to lay 
of down their arms, and bear them no more againſt 
| Great Britain. 2 
After making theſe propoſals, and accompany. 
ing them with various motives to induce them to 
compliance, Sir Henry Clinton made ſeveral more. 
ments, and ſtationed his troops in ſuch a manner, 
as to be in readineſs to ſupport the inſurgents, in 
caſe they ſhould come into his meaſures. 

But it was ſoon diſcovered that all his endeavours 
were vain. Notwithſtanding their diſcontents, the 
mutineers ſtill continued immoveable in their ad- 
herence to the cauſe of America. In order to ſhow 

at once that their intentions were by no means hoſ- 
tile to it, they removed from their quar ers at 
Prince-town to Trenton, on the Delaware, no great 
diſtance from Philadelphia. i 

A mutiny pregnant with ſo much danger, could 
not fail greatly to alarm the Congreſs, and all its 
friends. The executive council of Pennſylvania 
addrefled a letter to the inſurgents, promiſing them 
in the moſt folemn manner, a redreſs of every 
grievance they complained of, and an immediate 

gratification of every requeſt that could be complied 


with. 


A favourable anſwer being returned by the inſur- 
gents, a committee, confiſting of ſeveral mem- 
bers of the Congreſs, was appointed to meet and 
confer with them at Trenton; where all matters 
were accordingly ſettled to their entire ſatisfaction. 
As a proof that they had not ſwerved from their 
fidelity, notwithſtanding the tempting offers that 
had been laid before them by the Britiſh com- 
mander, they delivered up the agents that had been 

employed 
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employed by him to that purpoſe ; who were imme 
diately ordered for execution. | 

The inſurrection of the Pennſylvania line, was 
followed by that,of New Jerſey ; which was pacified 
in the ſame manner :—nor did that part of the 
American army which was under the immediat 
command of General Waſhington himſelf eſcape 
the contagion. Having the ſame pretenſions, it 
was hourly expected that it would make the ſame 
demands. In ſuch critical circumſtances, he re- 
mained in his quarters, without indicating the deaſt 
intent of moving from them on any pretext. His 
preſence, and the reſpect and affection for his per- 
ſon, though it could not prevent murmurs and diſ- 
ſatisfaction, contained the ſoldiery within bounds, 
and prevented them from imitating the example of 
the reſt. 

The moſt ſtriking circumſtance throughout all 
this tranſaction, was the inflexible averſeneſs ſhown 
by the American ſoldiers to admit of any interference 
in their behalf on the part of thoſe they deemed 
the enemies of their country. It reflected the high- 
eſt honour on their character, and proved, that how- 
ever their motives might be erroneous, ſtill they 
acted upon principle. 

The ſame inſtance of integrity had happened in 
the caſe of the unfortunate Major Andre : his cap- 
tors were three common ſoldiers of the country mi- 
litia, whom no promiſes nor allurements could in- 
duce to releaſe him. 

Theſe proofs of attachment to their party among 
thoſe who conſtituted the bulk of the people, were 
adduced, both in England and in America, as ſtrong 
evidence that it was vain to rely on the diſpoſitions 
of the multitude at large as friendly to the cauſe of 
Britain. Where ver the experiment had been tried, 
t had conſtantly failed. Doubtleſs, Britain had many 
friends among the Coloniſts ; but the number though 
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great in itſelf, was ſmall in compariſon of ig 
enemies. This opinion, though ſtrongly combated 
by the Loyaliſts in America, and by thoſe who em. 
braced the miniſterial fide in England, began to gain 
ground in both countries more powertully than 
ever, and to place the continuation of the conteſt on 
the part of Britain, in a very unfavourable point of 
view. | 

During theſe various proceedings, the Britiſh 
arms in the Southern Colonies of the American con- 
tinent had met with many viciſſudes of good and 
ill ſucceſs. The unwholeſomeneſs of the ſeaſon that 
followed the battle of Camden, was the cauſe of long 
inaction; and proved at the ſame time no leſs inimical 
to the troops than hoſtilities themſelves, 

Lord Cornwallis employed this interval in ſet— 
tling the government, and making further arrange- 
ments in South Carolina for the ſuppreſſion of at- 
tempts on the part of the diſaffected. The eſtates 
.of tuch as had joined the enemy, and oppoſed 
the Britiſh government, were ſequeſtrated by pro- 
clamat ion. 

As the enemy was aſſembling on the borders of 
North Carolina, he judged it expedient to ſend a 
detachment thither, in order to watch their motions 
and counteract them, and to encourage the Loyal- 
iſts, who were numerous in that quarter, to hold 
themſelves in readineſs to join him, as ſoon as the 
ſcaſon would permit him to direct his march to that 
Province. . | 

The officer who commanded the detachment wis 
Colonel Ferguſon ; a man of uncommon abilities 
thoſe military operations that tend to diſtreſs and 
harraſs the enemy, by intercepting convoys, ſut- 
prizing parties, and making ſudden attacks and in. 


curfions. His expertneſs as a markſman, was un- 


rivalled. It was happy for General Waſhington 
that his perſon was unknown to the Colonel, who 
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was more than once near enough to have ſingled 
him out. He uſed, it is ſaid, upon theſe occaſions, 
1 muſket of his own invention, contrived with pecu- 
liar art for ſure and expeditious firing. 

In purſuance of the orders he had received from 


Carolina, at the head of a body of light infantry, 
conſiſting of men trained under his own direction. 
He placed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to waylay a 
corps of Americans who were on their march to join 
a larger body. 

In the mean time, the Provincial troops were col- 
lecting from vari us quarters. They formed, upon 
their junction, a force much ſuperior to that of the 
Colonel; who, upon diſcovering their ſtrength and 
intent, thought it adviſeable to retreat, But as 
they were excellently mounted, they overtook him, 
Finding an engagement was unavoidable, he polted 
himſelf advantageouſly on a high ground, called the 
King's Mountain, where he waited the approach of 
the enemy, 

They came up with him about four in the after- 
noon, upon the ſoventh of October. Their ſupe- 
riority in number enabled them to ſurround and at- 
tack him on all ſides. After an action that laſted 
near two hours, he was flain, and his troops, after 
a very brave reſiſtance, were totally defeated. The 
loſs in killed and wounded amounted to upwards of 
three hundred; four hundred were made priſoners, 
and very few eſcaped. 

This was a ſevere blow, both from the loſs of 
men, and of ſo excellent an officer. It elated the 


had been of late under great deſpondency, from the 
repeated checks they had received in thoſe parts; but 
this ſuddenturn of fortune ſeemed to promiſe a change 

in their affairs. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, they began ſoon af- 
ter to form further projects for the total expulſion 
F 3 x of 


Lord Cornwallis, he repaired tothe frontiers of North 


Americans in a very uncommon manner. They 
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From the enemy, that they did not imagine it was 
in his power to arrive in time to prevent them from 


—_—— 


of the Britiſh forces from theſe parts. General 
Sumpter, one of their moſt active officers, having 
aſſembled a conſiderable body of men, proceeded 
towards the Biitiſh poſts in the upper country of 
South Carolina, with an intent to ſurprize them, — 
On receiving intelligence of his march, Lord Corn. 
wallis ſent orders to Colonel Tarleton to haſten with 
al expedition to their relief, 

The Colonel was at this time at ſuch a diftance 


executing their deſigns. But fo great was his dili. 
gence, that he penetrated through a large extent of 
country, in which he had ſeveral deep and broad ri- 
vers to croſs, and almoſt came up with General 
Sumpter before he was apprized of his motions, — 
The_ American General was preparing to paſs the 
river Ennoree, when he was informed of Colonel 
Tarleton's approach. He had hardly time to con- 
vey his main body to the other fide ; but his rear- 
guard could not eſcape, every man being either killed 
or taken, 

He fled with the utmoſt precipitation, — But Co- 
lonel Tarleton purſued them with ſuch rapidity, that 
he found it neceſſary to halt on the banks of the 
Tyger, not daring to croſs it with the Britiſh troops 
preſſing on his rear. He was partly induced to 
make a fland by the information that Colonel 
Tarleton, in the eagerneſs of his purſuit, had left 
his infantry ſome miles behind, and that the whole 
force with him did not amount to three hundred 
men. 

Not doubting to put this handful to the rout 
before it was joined by the main body, he drew up 
his own party, conſiſting of more than a thouſand 
men, on a very advantageous ground ; but Colonel 
Tarleton, notwithſtanding his inferiority, attacked 
him, without waiting for the coming up of his * 
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le, with ſuch aſtoniſhing vigour, that his party was 
N and compelled to croſs the river in the ut- 
moſt confuſion. 

In this engagement the Americans loft a confider- 
able number of men: three of their Colonels were 
killed, and General Sumpter himſelf was danger- 
ouſly wounded, They were cloſely purfued over 
the river; and their whole body was either deſtroy ed 
or diſperſed. 

The ſucceſs of this day added greatly to the repu- 
tation of the Britiſh arms, and ſtruck no ſmall damp 
upon the enemy. The circumſtances of the en- 
gagement were ſingular in every reſpect. A thou- 
ſand men, well armed, poſted on a ſtrong ground, 
and covered by ſeveral log-houſes, had been defeated 
by a body of no more than one hundred and ninety 
horſe, and eighty foot, without the aſſiſtance of any 
artillery, 

In order to forward the operations of Lord Corn- 
wallis, by cutting off the communication between 
the middle and ſouthern provinces, a corps of three 
thouſand choice troops were diſpatched under the 
command of General Leflie, ro the Chelapeak, 
with orders to occupy thoſe places in its neigh- 
bourhood, that were moſt convenient to intercept 
any ſuccours that might be on their way to the Ca- 
rolinas, 

The troops ſent upon this expedition landed ac- 
cordingly in ſeveral places in Virginia, where they 
ſeized or deſtroyed a confiderable quantity of m er- 
chandiſe and ſtores, and made prizes of a great 
number of veſſels in the various rivers and har- 
bours, But Lord Cornwallis, being apprized the 
Intention of Sir Henry Clinton was that this rein- 
forcement ſhould act entirely according to his or- 
ders, directed General Leſlie to repair forthwith to 
Charleſtown, and to join him with all ſpeed with one 
balf of his torce, leaving the other tor the guard 
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of that town, and the ſecurity, of the interme. 


diate poſts between it and the army under his com. 
mand, 
This acceſſion of ſtrength enabled Lord Corn- 


wallis to make ſuitable preparations to penetrate in- 


to North Carolina towards the cloſe of the year, 
which was the moſt favourable ſeaſon for military 
Operations, 

The arrival of this reinforcement, and the plan 
propoſed by Lord Cornwallis, were the more alarm. 
ing to Congreſs, as they were not in a condition to 

rovide a ſufficient force at the preſent time to op- 
poſe him, from the multiplicity of difficulties they 
had to encounter in a nearer quarter. 

The earneſt deſire of General Arnold to ſignalize 
his return to the cauſe and ſtandard of Britain, in- 
duced Sir Henry Clinton to place him at the head 
of a confiderable detachment, with which he was 
commiſhoned to make a deſcent in Virginia, He 
failed accordingly from New York with a ſtrong 
convoy, and landing on the coaſt along the Cheſa— 
peak, did immenſe damage to the enemy in all thoſe 

arts. 
N The prodigious deſtruction of military ſtores, and 
of merchandiſe upon this occaſion, and the defeat 
of ſeveral bodies of men, together with the appre- 
henſion of ſtill worſe conſequences, obliged General 


| Waſhington to diſpatch two thouſand of his belt 


troops to the aſſiſtance of the people in Virginia, to 
which the Count de Rochambeau promiſed to add 
an equal number of French. The Marquis de la 
Fayette was appointed to the command of this 
force. | 

The French ſquadron was alſo to co-operate. — 
It had lately ſuffered great loſſes. Three ſhips of 


ſixty-four guns, detached from Rhode Ifland, in 


order to intercept ſome ſtore-ſhips going from New 


York to Charleſtown, failed in their detign ; ac 
| the! 
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their return were caſt away. Some of their largeſt 
frigates had ſhared the ſame fate; and the remain- 
der was in danger of falling into the hands of Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot, when they were relieved from 
their fears by the arrival of a conſiderable reinforce- 
ent. | 
- A violent ſtorm happening at this time, wherein 
a Britiſh ſhip of ſeventy-ſour guns was loſt, and 
another of the ſame force diſmaſted, the French 
ſquadron took this opportunity to fail from Rhode 
Ililand, intending to come upon the armament em= 


ployed in Virginia, before the Britiſh ſquadron had 


jufficiently repaired the damages ſuſtained in the 
preceding ſtorm, to proceed to its aſſiſtance. 

In full expectation of ſucceſs, the French had 
already ſent ſome ſhips of force to the Chelapeak, 
with a view of preventing the arrival of any tranſ- 
ports with reinforcements to the Britith troops, and 
of obtaining an exact information of the reſpec- 
tive ſituation of both parties. But hearing that ſe- 
veral Britiſh ſhips were on their way to attack them, 
they withdrew with the utmoſt expedition. On 
their paſſage back to Rhode Ifland, they fell in 
with, and captured a Britiſh ſhip of forty-four 
guns. 

In the mean time, as the alarm was daily en- 
creaſing in Virginia, from the enterpriſing ſpirit 
and rapid movements of General Arnold, it was 
become neceſſary to make the quickeſt exertions, in 
order to revive the courage of the Virginians. To 
this intent the French General, Count de Rocham- 
beau, embarked with two thouſand of the ſelecteſt 
men, and proceeded with the French (quadron from 
Rhode Iſland on the eighth of March, eighty-one. 

On intelligence of his departure, he was imme— 
diately followed by Admiral Arbuthnot, who over— 
took him off the Capes of Virginia on the ſixteenth. 
The Britiſh line of battle conſiſted of one ſhip of 
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ninety guns, three of ſeventy-four, and three of 
fixty-four. The French had two ſhips of eighty. 
-_ guns, two of ſeventy- four, and three of fixij. 
our. 

An engagement now took place; in which the 
French, according to their uſual ſyſtem, avoided 
as much as poſhble to come into cloſe action. ; 
they kept aloof, only part of the Britifh ſquadron 
could fetch them; which occaſioned it to ſuffer 
much from the great ſuperiority with which it had 
to contend : on the coming up of the remainder, 
the French were ſoon broken, and compelled to re. 
treat with all ſpeed ; but the detriment ſuſtained b 
thoſe ſhips that had borne the whole weight of their 
fire was ſuch, that it was found impracticable to 
purſue them. NE 

But notwithſtanding the retreat of the French 
ſquadron rendered the victory incomplete, the ad- 
vantages gained in other reſpects were very deci- 
five. Admiral Arbuthnot had the ſatisfaction of 
fruſtrating the whole plan of operations formed by 


the French and Americans, reſpecting the enſuing 


campaign in Virginia, The Count de Rochambezu 

was compelled to return to Rhode Ifland, without 

daring to make the leaſt attempt to land his troops; 

and thoſe that were ſent to General Waſhington's 

army, were blocked up by the Britiſh ſhipping at 

Annapolis, in Maryland, without being able to 
roceed to the intended relief of Virginia. 

To the further mortification and alarm of the 
enemy, a ſtrong reinforcement arrived from New 
York, under the command of General Philips, 
whoſe junction with General Arnold ſpread the 
greateſt terror through the whole province of Vit- 


gina, 


Lord Cornwallis was at the ſame time preparing 


to force his way through North Carolina, and ad- 


vancing at the head of a conſiderable force * 


the frontiers of that province. The reſources of 
the Congreſs were in ſuch diſorder at the com- 
mencement of this year, eighty-one, that they were 
not able to ſpare any of the troops belonging to the 
army in the vicinity of New York for the relief of 
the Carolinas, and were compelled to leave them 
entirely to their own exertions. 

In this difficult ſituation, General Waſhington 
was compelled to part with an officer, of whoſe ſer- 
vices he then ſtood in the higheſt need, and to ſend 
him with all expedition to aſſiſt them in oppoſing 
the progreſs of the Britiſh arms. This was Gene- 
ral Greene; whom, next to himſelf, the Colonies 
conſidered as the ableſt officer in the American 
army. 

Arriving in North Carolina, he found Lord 
Cornwallis on his march to the borders of that 
province, and on the point of entering it. He 
made the utmoſt efforts to collect a ſufficient force 
to obſtruct his motions; but not finding himſelf in 
a condition to face him, he determined to make an 
attack upon ſome of the Britiſh poſts in the up- 
per part of the country, hoping by ſuch means to 
_ oblige Lord Cornwallis to deſiſt from his preſent 

deſign, in order to come to their relief. 

The poſt which lay moſt open to an attempt was 
that called Ninety-fix, which had been fortified, 
and well garriſoned ; but which ſtood at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from the main body then with Lord Corn- 
wallis, that General Green thought ir, for that rea- 
fon, the propereſt object of an immediate attack. 

In order to ſecond the efforts of General Greene, 
he was attended by the moſt expert partiſan among 
the Continentals : this was the celebrated Colonel 
Morgan; a man of the greateſt perſonal braverv, and 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed {kill in that manner of fight- 
ing. He was in the American, what Colonel Fer- 
gulon had been in the Britiſh army, and had fignal- 
ized 
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ized himſelf upon ſo many occaſions, both againſt 


the Indians and the Britiſh troops, that he was be. 


come a moſt formidable and dangerous enemy, 

While General Greene was occupied in attacking 
the poſt at Ninety-fix, Colonel Morgan was em. 
ployed in obſerving the motions of the Britiſh army, 
To this intent he fixed himſelf near the river Paco. 
let, with a body of riſle- men and of cavalry, and a 
number of militia, 

Colonel Tarleton was at the ſame time advancing 
with all ſpeed to the relief of Ninety-ſix. He had 
orders to clear that part of the country of the Ame. 
rican parties that infeſted it, and eſpecially of that 
under Colonel Morgan. Purſuant to theſe orders, 
he preſſed him ſo vigorouſly, that he was obliged 
to retreat haſtily before him, till he was arreſted in 
his flight by the Broad River, ſo called from its 
immenſe breadth, and of which the waters were ſo 
much out by the late periodical falls of rain, that 
he found it utterly impaſſable in the preſence of an 
enemy that was now cloſe upon his rear, 

In this extremity he reſolved to poſt his men to 
the beſt advantage, and to put all his abilities to the 
teſt in the engagement, which he now ſaw could no 
longer be avoided, He was convinced that were 
he defeated, his whole party muſt either be taken 
or deſtroyed ; and he knew that the ſucceſs of the 
campaign depended materially on its preſervation. 


Animated by theſe motives, he made every dilpo- 


fition in his favour which the nature of the ground 
would admit. He formed his party in two divi- 
fions : the firſt, compoſed of militia, occupied the 
front of a wood ; the ſecond was drawn up in the 
wood itſelf, and conſiſted of his markſmen and belt 
troops. i 
Colonel Tarleton, upon coming up with the 
enemy, drew up in two lines; his infantry in the 


center of each, and his cavalry on the flanks. He 
| attacked 
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attacked and routed the militia that fronted him, 
urſuing them into the wood, whither they fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation, 

This defeat and purſuit being what Colonel Mor- 
gan had expected, he had provided for it accord- 
ingly. On the firſt line giving. way, he directed 
the ſecond to open on the right and left, and extend 
along the wood. The way k = thus cleared for 
thoſe who fled, their purſuers were ſuffered to fol- 
low them till they were ſuthciently entangled in the 
wood for the end propoſed; when on a ſignal given 
they were affailed on both fides with the moſt dread- 
ful diſcharge of rifle-pieces from behind the trees, 
almoſt every ſhot of which took effect. They were 
inſtantly thrown into the utmoſt diſorder by this un- 
expected attack from an enemy they had not ſeen, 
Great part of the infantry was cut to pieces; a re- 
giment that was moſt forward in the, purſuit, loſt izs 
colours by the fall of thoſe who carried them; and 
two pieces of cannon were taken, after a moſt obiti- 
nate an bloody refiſtance from the artillery com- 
pany, who were all killed or wounded to a man, fight. 
ing in their defence. 

+ Notwithſtanding the day was loſt, Colonel Tarle- 
ton exerted himſelf with ſo much reſolution, that he 
found means amidſt the confuſion attending the rout 
of his people, to rally numbers of his cavalry. At the 
head of thoſe he charged the enemy's horſe, put 
them to flight, and recovered his baggage, which 
had been ſeized by a body of infantry, moſt of 
whom were ſlain upon the ſpot. This engagement 
Jes 88 on the ſeventeenth of February, eighty- 

The ill fortune of this day was in many reſpects 
decifive of many ſubſequent events, and was heavily 
felt during the whole remainder of the campaign. 
It was in a manner a repetition of the diſaſter that 
had befallen the brave and unfortunate Colo- 


nel 
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nel Ferguſon, with this only difference, that Colonel 
Tarleton eſcaped with life, and made a retreat, 

Upon receiving intelligence of this defeat, a body 
of light troops was diſpatched by Lord Cornwallis 
with the utmoſt expedition, in order to come up with 
Colonel Morgan, retake the priſoners he had made, 
and prevent his junction with General Greene; but 
ſo quick were the enemy's motions, that they could 
not be overtaken. 


The other forces deſtined to join General Greene 


being now on their march from Virginia, it became 
an object of eſſential conſequence to prevent them; 
as from their acceſhon, his ſtrength would be avg- 
mented to ſuch a degree as to be alarmingly ſupe- 
rior to the army of Lord Cornwallis. To enable 
the Britiſh troops to march with the greater ſpeed, 
a reſolution was taken at the ſame time to deſtroy 
all the baggage that could not be ſecured, and that 
was deemed an unneceſlary incumbrance on the ar- 
my's motions. Nothing of conſequence was reſerved 
but what was indiſpenſably requiſite for the abſolute 
ſubſiſtence of the troops. A few waggons only 
were kept for the accommodation of the ſick and 
wounded, and the tranſportation of ſalt and ammu- 
nition. The caſks containing wine and rum were 
all ſtaved, and they ſet forwards with no other pro- 
viſion than as much flour as the men and ſome horſes 
were able to carry. 

The troops ſubmitted to all theſe inconveniences 
with admirable temper and patience : they had be- 
fore them indeed the example of their commander, 
who, notwithſtanding an ill ſtate of health, cheertully 
partook of all their hardſhips ; and was no better pro- 
vided for than the reſt of his people. 

At the head of a ſmall, but brave and reſolute 
army, prepared and determined to encounter all dit- 
ficulties, Lord Cornwallis began his march towards 


the fords of the river Catawba. They were "* 
an 
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lantly guarded by the enemy, that he was obliged 
to move 2 great length of way towards its head be- 
fore a paſſage could be found, Even here his mo- 
tions were ſo cloſely watched, that he was compelled 
to make a variety of feints, in order to elude the at- 
tention of the enemy. 3 

But they continued to obſerve his movements ſo 
unremittingly, that he was obliged to riſk the paſ- 
ſage of a ford five hundred yards wide, where the 
men waded through the water up to their middle, 
expoſed to a heavy fire from the enemy, poſted on 
the other ſide; but, in ſpite of ali obſtacles, they 


forced their way over, and put the enemy to flight, 


killing numbers of them, among whom were their 


commander, General Davidſon; a very valiant man, 
and ſeveral other officers. | 

The croffing of this ford was followed by the to- 
tal defeat of another body of the enemy aſſembled 
at ſome miles diſtance, by Colonel Tarleton, at the 
head of his cavalry. He ſurprized them ſo com- 
pletely, that they were inſtantly routed, with ſevere 
execution. This renewed the terror his former 
exploits had occaſioned, and kept the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring diſtricts in ſuch awe, that 
they did not dare take up arms againſt the Bri- 
tiſh army on its march, notwithſtanding they were 
notoriouſly as diſaffected a people as any on the 
whole continent, | 

The firſt object in view after croſſing the Cataw- 
ba, was the purſuit of Colonel Morgan; who, on 
hearing of the Britiſh army's approach, retired be- 
fore it with the utmoſt celerity, marching day and 
night to reach the banks of the river Yadkin; he 
was followed with great eagerneſs by the Britiſh 
troops, who were extremely impatient to be reven- 
be upon him for the check received at Broad 

wer. But notwithſtanding the vigour with 
vhich they proceeded, ſo many impediments aroſe in 


their 
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their way from the difficulty of the roads, and the 
ſwell of the waters everywhere, that they could not 
come up with him till the evening of the ſecond 
day's purſuit; by which time he had paſſed over 
the main body of his infantry, and all his cavalry, 
with moſt of his baggage. His rear-guard was 
routed and diſperſed, and the remainder of his bas. 
gage taken. Butas the ford through which he had 
croſſed became immediately impaſſable, through the 
rains that fell that very. evening, Lord Cornwallis 
was obliged to direct his march to the upper fords 
of the river. | | 

As General Greene had nor yet been joined oy the 
reinforcements from Virginia, the Britiſh troops 
haſtened to cut off his communication from that pro- 
vince, by marching with all ſpeed to the river Dan, 
which forms the upper boundary between North Ca- 
rolina and Virginia. 

Such was the celerity of Lord Cornwallis, that he 
fully ſucceeded in his deſign. Finding himſelf be— 
tween that province and General Greene's army, 
he proceeded in queſt of him with the more expedi- 
tion, as he now imagined that he would be com- 
pelled to an engagement, in order to extricate him- 
ſelf. He had been informed that all the fords of 
that river, excepting thoſe of which he now was 
maſter, were impaſlable at this ſeaſon, and that a 
ſufficient quantity of boats could not poſſibly be 
procurcd to ferry over ſo large a body as that under 
General Greene. But contrary to his expectation, 
and the intelligence he had received, he ſoon diſco- 
vered that his purſuit of the American general was 
fruitleſs. The bridges on the roads were all bro. 
ken down, the boats deſtroyed or removed, and 
every obſtruction contrived to retard his motions.— 
Arriving at Boyd's Ferry, on the fifteenth of Feb- 


ruary, he was informed that General Greene had 
Crone 
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etoſſed it ſome hours before, and was ſafe on the 
© other ſide of the river with his whole army. 

This was highly mortifying to Lord Cornwallis, 
who had entertained no doubt of overtaking and 
compelling him to fight. As all hopes were at an 
end of preventing the junction of the Virginian 
troops with General Greene; and as the Britiſh army 
was too feeble to follow him into Virginia, he now 
determined to repair to Hillſborough, and take up 
his quarters there, in order to give his troops ſome 
reſt after the fatigues they had endured. | 


Notwithſtanding they had failed in the defign of - 


intercepting the enemy, they had however enjoyed 
the ſatisfaction of forcing him to retire from the 
Carolinas; and had ſtruck the people of thoſe pro- 
vinces with equal dread and aſtoniſhment at the in- 
vincible courage and perſeverance with which they 
had gone through a conſtant ſeries of the greateſt 
hardſhips. Deſtitute of every refreſhment and com- 


fort, without any other ſupport excepting what was 


indiſpenſible for exiſtence, they had ſpent the day 
in continual toil, marching through waſtes and fo- 
reſts without roads or tracks, expoled to perpetual 
ambuſhes, and paſſing the night without cover, and 
open to all the inclemencies of weather. - 


While Lord Cornwallis was employed in theſe. 


various expeditions, it was judged highly expedient 
to gain ſome convenient poſt on the ſea-fide of 
North Carolina, in order to eſtabliſh a ſafer line of 
communication with him, than through that length 
of country by which it was now carried on with ſo 
much danger of interception. To this intent Co- 
lonel Balfour, who commanded at Charleſtown in 
tae abſence of Lord Cornwallis, commiſſioned Major 
Craig to proceed to Cape Fear river, at the head of 
2 confiderable detachment, under the convoy of 
Captain Berkley, with ſome ſhips of force. 

Vor. IV. No. 23. G The 
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The troops and marines landed at ſome miles 
diſtance from the town of Wilmington, ſituated 
Upon that river; and the ſhipping entered it at the 
ſame time; upon which the place ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. Some veſſels, laden with goods and war. 
like ſtores, were taken; a body of the enemy that 
bad aflembled in the neighbourhood, were defeated, 
with the loſs of a great quantity of ammunition ; 
and the whole adjacent country was entirely redu- 
ced to ſubjection. After which, the town itſelf 
was put into a ſtate of defence, and endeavours 
made to open a communication with Lord Corn- 
wallis, according to the directions he had given. 

The poſſeſſion of Wilmington, and the retteat of 
General Greene into Yirginia, had revived the hopcs 
of the Royaliſts in the back parts of North Carolina. 
Some hundreds of them aflembled, with an intent of 
repairing to the King's ſtandard at Hilliborough ; on 
intelligence of which a ſtrong party of. the enemy 
marched to intercept them. Colonel Tarleton was 
tent, on the other hand, to protect them; and they 
received notice to hold them ſel ves in readineſs to join 
him. Unfortunately, on the approach of the Ame— 


rican detachment, they miſtook it for that com- 


manded by Colonel Tarleton ; the conſequence was, 
that they were ſurrounded, and made priſoners by 
the enemy ; who were accuſed, on this occaſion, of 
having killed many of them after they had aftcd 
tor quarter. 

This accident, though not of much importance 
in itſelf, was of much diſſervice to the Rovalc caule, 
byd: ſcouraging many from joining the Britiſh ſtand- 
ard who had been feeking the occafion of doing it; 
but were now deterred by rhe activity muh Walch 
they faw that all Intentions of this kind were fru 
trated. 7 

In order to prevent any further attempts ot in 
nature, and to enghurage his oun uahcrents, Cene 
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ral Greene having been largely reinforced, repaſſed 
the river Dan, and advanced into North Carolina, 
As the ſtrength he brought with him was much ſu— 
perior in number to that of Lord Cornwallis, it was 
imagined that he propoſed to riſk an engagement 
on the firſt opportunity that offered. 

Colonel Tarleton was detached with a ſmall but 
ſelect hody, to watch his motions. On the ſecond 
of March, eighty-one, he fell in with conſiderable 
numbers of the enemy, whom he attacked and rout- 
ed, driving them to their main body ; which ap- 
prehending the approach of the whole Britiſh army, 
fell back to an advantageous poſition, in order to 
wait with more ſecurity the arrival ot a very ſtrong 
reinforcement of Continental regulars that was daily 
expected, | 

As General Greene's light infantry was very nu- 
merous, and - conſiſted chiefly of markſmen, they 
proved ſo troubleſome, that it was determined, it 
poſſible, to circumvent and deſtroy, or capture 
them. After uſing much vigilance, they were at 
length ſurprized in their quarters, and defeated 
with ſo much loſs, that they were obliged to retire 
to their army, which Lord Cornwallis was preparing 
to attack. General Greene ſeeing his people dii- 
couraged by the flight of his light troops, made an 
immediate retreat. | 

The poſition which he took was ſo ſtrong, and at 
the ſame time ſo convenient, either to advance or 
retire at pleaſure, that Lord Cornwallis finding it 
impracticable to force the Americans to an engage 
ment, contented himſelf with keeping them from 
making irruptions into that part of the country 
which was repreſented to him as well affected to the 
Britiſh cauſe. But, notwithſtanding his care aud 
eircumſpection in favour of thoſe whom he cftecin- 
ed his friends, experience daily convinced him, that 
it they were not few in number, they were how- 

G2 ever 
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ever very averſe to join him ; and that though the; 
might be willing to ſumbit to the authority of Bri. 

tain, they had no inclination. to run any hazard for 
its re- eſtabliſnment. 

The long expected reinforeements having at 

length joined General Greene, his army now amount- 
ed to upwards of ſeven thouſand men, two-thirds of 
which conſiſted of regulars and well trained rifle 
and markſmen. With this force he no longer he- 
ſitated to face the Britiſh army, which did not much 
exceed two thouſand men. 

On the fifteenth of March, at day-break, Lord 
Cornwallis ſet forward to meet the American Gene- 
ral, who was reported to be advancing+4ull ſpeed to 
attack him. Colonel Tarleton falling in with the 
advanced parties of the enemy, charged them with 
his uſual ſpirit, and put them inſtantly to the rout, 
purſuing them till he came within fight of their main 
body, which was drawn up in order of battle upon 
: riſing ground, not far from a town called Guild- 

ord. | 

Between the two armies lay a plantation, with 
ſome open fields on each fide ; beyond it ftood, at 
ſome diſtance, a wood, about one mile in depth; 
the ground behind it being an extenſive plain,—The 
ground whereon the American army ſtood, was {kirt- 
ed towards the right of the Britiſh army with a con- 
tinuance of wood. NE 

The front of the wood behind the plantation was 
occupied by the firſt line of the American army, 
compoſed of the North Carolina militia; the fecond 
was formed in the wood, and conſiſted of well dif- 

ciplined Virginia-men; the third, poſted in the 
func manner, was a choſen body of Continental 
veterans: their right and left were covered by dra- 
goons and rifle-men. 

On reconnoitring the diſpoſition of the enemy, 3 


the wood appeared leſs thick and buſhy on their my 
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rd Cornwallis determined to make it the princi- 
pal object of his attack. The ſmallneſs of his force 
admitted of no more than two lines. His right 
wing was commanded by General Leſlie; his left 
by Colonel Webſter : a body of referve, with the 
cavalry, under Colonel Tarleton, were poſted in 
readineſs to ſupport with facility every corps that 
ſtood before it, and to ſeize every advantage. 

The battle began about two in the afternoon ; 
when after many ſevere diſcharges on both ſides, 
the ſuperiority of the Americans enabling them to 
outflank the wings of the Britiſh army, the ſecond 
line was obliged to unite with the firſt, in order to 
form an equal length of front with the Americans, 
who had till then, by extending their wings, galled 
it with a heavy fire on each fide. 

In this poſition, notwithſtanding the diſparity of 
numbers, the Britiſh line preſſed forward with a 
vigour which the enemy were not able to withſtand 
their front line was entirely broken, and put to 
flight. The Britiſh troops now entered the wood, 
to attack the ſecond ; but it ſtood its ground with 
much more firmneſs. The troops compoſing it 
were, in fact, little, if at all inferior to regulars ; 
they made a moſt reſalute defence, and were not 
diſcomfitted without much difficulty; neither did 
they betake themſelves to flight, bur fell back inta 
fu third line, conſiſting entirely of ſelected regu- 
ars. 

The advantages of the ground were wholly on 
the fide of the Americans. The wood, wherein 
both armies were now engaged, was ſo thick, that 
little or no order could be obſerved in advancing 
upon the enemy. The formation of a regular line 
being impracticable, perſonal courage and intrepi- 
dity were now upon a parity with military {kill and 
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In no one action during the American war, was 
the native bravery of the Britiſh nation more reſo- 
jutely diſplayed, and more effectually exerted.— 
The battle was now become a trial of the ſtrength, 
activity, and valour of every man that fought, The 
Enemy that had been broken in the commencement 
of the action, now rallied every-where, and the 
fight was renewed with the greateſt degree of fierce- 
neſs and obſtinacy. Both parties engaged in ſepa- 
rate detachments, unconnected with each other; 
but {till the numerouſneſs of the enemy empowered 

them to attack ſeveral of the Britiſh corps in their 
front, flank, and rear, and to, incloſe them in ſuch 
a manner, as to oblige them, notwithſtanding their 
inferiority, to preſent a face on every ſide. 

In this manner the fight was carried on for a con- 
ſiderable time. The Britiſh troops however ſtil! 
continued to advance, and the enemy gradually ro 
retire towards the further end of the wood. It was 
at length penetrated by a divifion of the Britiſh 
army; this was the ſecond battalion of Guards. On 
their entrance into the plain, they found a large 
body of the enemy's regulars drawn up in readinets 
to receive them. But their attack was ſo impetu- 
ous, that the enemy was immediately routed, with 
the loſs of their artillery, and driven into a wood in 
their rear. Here they recovered themſelves, and 

the Guards purſuing them, received ſuch a fire, 
that they were compelled to retire into the platn, 
where they were charged by the enemy's cavalry, 
The troops which they had before routed, having 
alſo rallied, took this opportunity to ſally from 
the wood, and retake their artillery. The enemy's 
great ſuperiority in numbers had thrown the Guards 
into diſorder; but their commander, General 
O'Hara, though wounded, by his ſpirited exertions, 
brought them again into order and action. 57 
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By this time other diviſions of the Britith army 
had made their way through the wood, and charged 
the enemy as faſt as they came up. They were ſo 
effectually ſupported by the artillery, commanded 
by Captain Macleod, and the cavalry under Colo- 
nel Tarleton, who ſucceſhvely arrived at this criti- 
cal juncture, that after a bloody and hard conteſted 
conflict, the enemy was at laſt completely defeated 
in this quarter, with the total loſs of artillery and 
ammunition, | | 

But the action, though terminated here, ſtill 
continued in other parts. A heavy fire was kept 
up on the right of the Britiſh army, where both 
ſides maintained the fight with as much fury as 
ever. The appearance of Colonel Tarleton quickly 
decided the conteſt. He made ſo reſolute an onſet, 
that the enemy was inſtantly broken, and obliged 
to fly to the thickeſt parts of the woods. 
The remaining diviſions of the Britiſh army that 
were yet engaged, had at the ſame time the good 
fortune to rout thoſe that were oppoſed to, them; 
who being informed that their principal troops had 
been worſted and put to flight, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to conſult their own ſafety, by withdrawing 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, ey” N 

The exceſſive fatigue undergone by the Britiſh 
troops, in encountering ſuch a multitude of enemies, 
prevented theſe from being cloſely purſued. They 
did not, however, make any halt till they were 
__ twenty miles diſtant from the field of bat- 
we.” 

So great was the want of proviſions in the Bri- 
tiſh army, that Lord Cornwallis was not able to fol- 
low the blow he had given the enemy. Their loſs 
in ſlain and wounded was computed at above two 
thouſand, But what was of more importance, the 
ſuperiority of the Britiſh troops had been confirmed 
m ſo conſpicugus a manner, that had not every 
| G 4 kind 
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kind of impediment and difficulty aroſe to obſtruct 
their progreſs, ſuch was the dread and terror the 
had inſpired, that it was highly probable the ſuc- 
ceſs of this day would have been attended with the 
moſt tortunate conſequences to the Britim arms. 
The ſplendour of this victory was clouded, how- 
ever, by the lois of a number of brave officers and 
foldiers'; ſmall in itſelf, and in compariſon of the 
glory and advantage that were obtained; but great, 
when weighed with the ſmallneſs of the army of 
which they formed ſo confiderable a part, and 
with the profeſſional merit of thoſe who fell.— 
Among theſe Colonel Webſter was highly and de- 
ſervedly regretted ; his ſervices throughout the 
while of the campaign in the Carolinas had been 
truly eminent; and he had in no little degree con- 


tributed to the gaining of the battle in which he 
loſt his life. f | 


Such was the zeal and refolution diſplayed by the 
Britiſh troops on this memorable/day, that it was 
hard to decide who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
moſt, By the unanimous conſent of all, no man 
could have exhibited more perſonal courage, as 
well as generalſhip, than Lord Cornwallis did upon 
this trying occaſion. Notwithſtanding an ill ſtate of 
health, he was preſent wherever there was moſt dan- 
ger. To the great ſatisfaction of the whole army, 
he had the good fortune to eſcape without a wound, 
though two horſes were killed under him. | 

After reſting at Guildford two days, during which 
they wanted bread, the exhauſted condition of the 
country compelled the troops to quit that place, 
and to direct their march towards Wilmington.— 
They halted only two days more on their road to 
that town, in order to procure ſome proviſions.— 
They now fully experienced how much they had 
been deceived in the expectation of being joined by 
vumbers in thoſe parts that bad beca the Love 
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their military operations. Though victorious, 
none of their adherents ventured to avow them- 
ſelves, and take up arms in their fayour. Lord 
Cornwallis iſſued a'proclamation, in order ta ſtimu- 
late them; but it proved ineffectual. | 
After a tedious march of three weeks, the Fritiſh 
army arriyed at Wilmington on the ſeventh of 
April. Here the firſt care of Lord Col; wallis was 
to provide a ſufficiency of ſupplies, to enable him ta 
take the field as ſoon as he had given his people 
that repoſe to which they were ſo juſtly entitled, 
after the long courſe of toil and hardſhip they had 
endured, and had ſubmitted to with fo much readi- 
neſs and alacrit . | 
| In the mean time, the inutility of the various 
plans that had been formed on the ſuppoſed co, 
operation of the friends to the Britiſh government, 
appeared in ſo ſtrong a light, that all hopes of eſ- 
ſential aſſiſtance from that quarter were totally at 
an end. The utmoſt that was now looked for on 
their part, was a cheerful ſubmiſſion to the Britiſh 
arms, in caſe of their ſucceſs, and fuch acciden- 
tal intelligence as they were able to convey, without 
fear of a diſcovery, E | 
It now became evident, that the ſpirit and acti- 
vity of the party oppoſite to Britain, were incom- 
parably ſuperior to the exertions of its friends ; 
whence it was not unreaſonably inferred, that not- 
withſtanding all aſſertions to the contrary, the num- 
ber of theſe was much ſmaller than had been re- 
preſented, and that their timidity and backward. 
neſs proceeded from the conſciouſneſs of their infe- 
riority in point of ſtrength and numbers. 
The frequent repreſentations of their ability and 
inclination to take an active part in favour of Bri- 
tain, had more than once led the Britiſh comman. 
ders into unexpected difficulties. The defire of 
Kaying no means untried that could be productive 
a part 
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of any ſucceſs, had induced them to make the yr. 
moſt trial of the degree of confidence they could 
place in the promiſes of aid which they ſo frequent- 
5 received. Nor did they ever deſiſt from repeat- 
ing theſe trials; being determined that their well. 
withers ſhould have no cauſe or pretext to com- 
Plain that they had wanted opportunities to teſtify 
by their actions, the loyalty and attachment which 
they had ſo conſtantly, and ſa warmly profeſſed, 
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Hurricane in the Weſt Indies. — Secret Treaty between 
[holland and America.—Rupture with Holland.» 
Parliamentary Debates relating to theſe Matters.— 
Loſſes of the Dutch. | 


1781. 


HE autumn of the year eighty was marked 
by one of the moſt dreadful and deſtructive 
hurricanes that was ever experienced in the Weſt 
Indies, The damage done by it to ſome of the 
Britiſh and French iflands, as well as to their ſhip- 
ing in thoſe ſeas, was immenſe, and exceeded any 
Jofles, from ſuch a cauſe, that had yet happened in 
that part of the world. 

The Britiſh iſland that ſuffered moſt, was the 
longeſt ſettled, and moſt flouriſhing one, Barba- 
docs. It underwent almoſt a total deſtruction. 
The iflands of Jamaica, Grenada, St. Vincent, and 
St. Lucia, partook greatly in the general cala- 
mity, | 1 

The French iſlands of Martinico and Guada- 
loupe ſuffered alſo dreadfully. The principal 
towns in both were levelled with the earth. Multi- 
tudes were loſt through the irruption of the ſea 
and the violence of the ſtorm, eſpecially at Bar- 
badoes, where ſome thouſands periſhed. Among 
the vaſt quantity of ſhipping caſt away were twa 
Britiſh ſhips of the line, and ſeven frigates, beſides 
other armed veſſels, Several French ſhips of war 
met with the ſame fate. 555 

The amount of the terrible loſſes incurred on 
This occaſion, added to thoſe that had befallen 
the nation during the preceding ſummer, by the 
capture of the Faſt and Weſt India fleets, with 


part 
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part of that deſtined for Quebec, was ſo enormous 
that it 3 an extenſive alarm throughout the 
realm. The expences of the war were annually 
increaſing, while, through this accumulation of 
adverſity, the means of ſupparting it were confi. 
derably diminiſhed. 

From theſe motives, together with the remem— 
brance of the domeſtic horrors during the late 
riots, the temper of the nation at large became 
ſullen and diſcontented. It ſeemed to ſome, as if 
the preſent period had been marked by deſtiny for 
mistortunes and mortitications of every kind. 

In the mean time, the denial to redreſs the many 
grievances complained of in the petitions from the 
counties in England, contributed powerfully to 
augment the general diſſatisfaction. Various meet- 
1gs were held, in order ta keep alive the reſolu- 
tion taken to inſiſt upon the granting of their de. 
mands, 

Such was the general diſpoſition of the people, 
when an accident happened, which called up their 
attention 1n a particular manner, as it opened a new 
and very important fcene to their conſideration. 

Since the commencement of haſtilities between 


Great Britain and the Colonies, an intercourſe very 


inimical to the former had been carried on by the 
Dutch with the latter. Though not openly avowed 
by the States General, it was encouraged by num- 
bers of individuals, not only of the commercia! 
Claſſes who proficed by it, but of all other deno- 
minations. The emiſſaries of France excited ſuch 
2 ſpirit of enmity to Britain, that all the repreſenta- 
tions which were made of the detriment accruing t 
it, from ſuch a conduct being permitted or con- 
pived at, made no impreſſion on the States. 

When France declared herſelf in favour of Ame- 
rica, the French faction, which had been gradually 
gaining ſtrength, determined to follow the — 
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of that power; but in order at the ſame time to 
avoid the reſentment of Great Britain, judged it 
ſafeſt to enter into a clandeſtine treaty with the 


tion was ſet on foot with the commiſhoners ap- 
pointed by Congreſs, N | 
This negociation was principally patronized by 
the regency of Amſterdam, a city that had long 
been noted for its partiality to the cauſe of 
France, or of any power unfriendly to Great Bri- 
tain. The penſionary of this city, Mr. Van Berkel, 
x man of abilities, and a ſworn enemy to the Eng- 
liſh, was the perſon who conducted this buſineſs. 
Being from his office a miniſter of ſtate of the 
greateſt authority and influence, it was ſpeedily 
terminated ; a friendſhip and alliance was ſettled 
between the Dutch and the Americans ; of which 
the common enmity of both to the Britiſh nation 
became the ſtrongeſt and ſureſt bond, 


The term e treaty were indeed proviſional, 
and the 1 commercial; but the 
Americans Were clearly treated with as a free and 
independent nation. 

Though Amſterdam alone ſeemed to act upon 
this occaſion, yet the world well underſtood, that 
the weight of this great and powerful city was too 
heavy to be counterbalanced by that of the whole 
province, of which it was the capital, or even of 
all the Seven United Provinces. 

It was from the knowledge of this, together 
with the ſuperiority of the French faction in Hol- 
land, that the Congreſs relied on the ſtrength and 
validity of any meaſures and tranſactions that might 
take place between the reſpective agents of the 
contracting parties. 5 | 

Still, however, this treaty was negociated and 
concluded in the utmoſt concealment and privacy. 
It was figned on the fourth of September, ſeventy- 
c1ght, 


Americans. To this purpoſe, a private negocia- 
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eight, by Mr. Doneaville, a Dutch merchant; on 
the one hand, and Mr. William Lee on the other 
both of whom had repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle for 
that purpoſe, in order to avoid all ſuſpicion, 

This tranſaction had now lain dormant two entire 
years; but the ruling powers in America were 
highly defirous that it ſhould be brought to ma— 
turity, and openly acknowledged on the part of 
Holland. The events of theſe two years were 
fuch as encouraged them to think that the Dutch 
would not be backward to comply with their wiſhes, 
Much ill blood and altercation had been created 
between Great Britain and Holland, through the 
continual aſſiſtance given to France by the latter; 
and the reſolute methods adopted by the former, in 
order to prevent it. 

Such was the fituation of affairs, when Congreſs 
took the reſolution to depute a perſon of the highett 
rank among them to Holland, in the character of 
an ambaſlador, to the intent of bringing the bufi- 
neſs of an alliance between both countries to a ſolid 
and effectual concluſion. 

The perſon choſen for this important embaſſy 
was Mr. Henry Laurens, late Preſident of the Con- 
preſs, a gentleman of known abilities, and reſpect- 
able character. The high ſtation he had filled 
with ſo much propriety and applauſe, gave addi— 
tional weight to the commiſſion he was inveſted 
with; and it was hoped would prove a motive tor 
accelerating the union propoſed between Holland 
and America. | 

With this view and deſtination, he embarked a: 
Philadelphia, in a veſſel bound to Holland; but 
ir was taken on its voyage, in the beginning 0: 
September, eighty, and all the papers relating to 
his miſſion were ſeized. He was himſelf, on bis 
arrival in England, committed as a ftate pritoner to 
cloſe confinement in the Tower. 1 
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The object of his commiſſion being fully diſco- 
yered by his papers, the Britiſh ambaſſador at the 
Hague remonſtrated in very ſpirited terms to the 
States General, on the unfriendlineſs and impro- 
priety of ſuffering ſuch tranſactions to paſs unno- 


riced and uncenſured in any of their ſubjects. He 


demanded a formal diſavowal of the proceedings of 
the regency of Amſterdam, as an adequate ſatisfac- 
tion for the inſult offered to Great Britain, and a due 
puniſhment on the offenders, 

The memorial to this purpoſe was preſented to 
the States General on the tenth of November, 
eighty, and was followed by another, ſtill more 
preſfing, on the twelfth of December: but neither 
of them produced any effect. The only anſwer 
that could be obtained was, that they would be 
taken into conſideration, according to the uſages 
and forms cuſtomary in ſuch matters; and that a 
reply would be given, as ſoon as the nature of their 
government would admit, 

This anſwer not proving ſatisfactory to the court 
of Great Britain, it came to the reſolution of recall- 
ing the Britiſh ambaſſador from the Hague, and 


of proceeding to immediate hoſtilities againſt the 


ſubjects of the United Provinces. 

A declaration was iſſued accordingly, on the 
twentieth of December, wherein the conduct of the 
States General was ſeverely reprehended for their 
neglect of fulfilling the part of friends and allics 
to Great Britain, to which they were bound by ſo 
many treaties, and for the unjuſt and inimical par- 
tiality conſtantly diſplayed in favour of France, 
and every other foe to the Britiſh nation, as well as 
tor the countenance and ſupport ſo notoriouſly at- 
torded to the Americans, This conduct was im- 
puted to the prevalence of the French faction in 
Amſterdam : it was ſpecified in the declaration, 
chat, were It practicable, the Britith government 
would 
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would direct the vengeance of Britain apainf (14: 
city-alone, without involving the remainder of the 
Dutch nation in the puniſhment which that part of 
it ſo juſtly merited. The utmoſt readineſs was x 
the fame time profeſſed to return to the ancient 
union and amity between Great .Britain and Hol. 
land, on this latter's giving ſatisfaction for its paſ, 


and ſecurity for its future conduct. We mean 


only,” concluded the declaration, to provide for 
our own ſecurity, by defeating the dangerous de. 
figns that have been formed againſt us. We ſill 
ever be diſpoſed to return to friendſhip with the 
States General, when they ſincerely revert to that 
ſyſtem which the wiſdom of their anceſtors formed, 
and which has now 'been ſubverted by a powerful 
faction, conſpiring with France againſt the true in. 
tereſts of the Republic, no leſs than againſt thoſe of 
Great Britain.” 

In this manner was added another enemy to the 


formidable combination already ſubſiſting againſt 
this country. What rendered him the more dan- 


gerous was his proximity, and his great maritime 
ſtrength. It was not, however, without the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment, that the politicians of Europe beheld 
a connection formed between the Houſe of Bourbon 
and the United Provinces. The dangers to which 
they expoſed themſelves by ſuch a meaſure, were 
manifeſt ; while the utility reſulting from it was 

roblematical. In the opinion of the unprejudiced, 
it ſeemed to be momentary at beſt; and threatened 
to ſubject them to many more inconveniences m 
future than they would derive benefits fron it at 
the preſent. 

Their alliance with America was confidered 2! 
the ſame time as a meaſure dictated by the in. 
trigues of France, and taken up in a fit of reſept- 
ment for the obſtructions they had met with in the 


proſecution of their commercial ſchemes m_—_ yes 
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Thus, inſtead of attending to the eſſential and long 
eſtablihed maxims of their policy, they were led 
away by the private views of merchants and traders, 
whole tranſient benefit was unhappily conſulted, 


in preference to the permanent intereſt of the 


ſtate. . * . * p 
In this critical ſituation of national affairs, a new 


Parliament was called, and met at the cloſe of Octo- 
ber. The Speech from the Throne was remarkably 
ſpirited, and deſcriptive of the reſolution and ſucceſs 
with which Great Britain had ſo nobly withſtood and 
diſappointed the efforts of its numerous enemies. 
It held out with great ſtrength and animation of lan- 
guage, the neceſſity of continuing ere exert 
the courage and power of the nation, in ordex to ob- 
tain an honourable peace. 

A warm debate was occaſioned in the Houſe of 
Commons by the motion for the addreſs. The 
queſtion ſo often agitated concerning the propriety 
of the American war, was again brought up and li- 
tigated on both fides with great energy. Thoſe 
who maintained the neceſſity of ftill carrying it on, 
alledged the ſucceſſes of the preceding campaign; 
the terror with which the aſtonithing valour and Ex- 
ertions of the Britiſh troops had ſtruck the enemy; 
the ſhame and injuſtice of relinquiſhing our friends 
and adherents to the mercy of their oppreſſors; 
and the diſgrace, as well as detriment, of ſuffering 
America to fall into the hands of the' Houſe of 
Bourbon, | 

It was inſiſted that the terms offered by Great 
Britain were highly acceptable to the majority of 
the people in the Colonies, and were oppoſed by 
none but the emiſſaries of Congreſs ; which, though 
the moſt powertul, was by no means the moſt nu- 
merous party, The complaints occaſioned by the 


aardihips experienced by perſons of all ranks, and, 
Vol. IV. No. 23. H above 
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above all, the depreciation of their paper currency 
ſhewed in what little credit the ruling powers were 
held throughout the continent, and with what readi- 
neſs the people at large would embrace an opportu- 
nity of returning to their former connection with 
Britain, were they ſure of being firmly and perma- 
nently ſupported. 
Ihe ancient motto of Oliver Cromwell ought 
now, it was aſſerted, to become the inflexible de- 
termination of Great Britain. Peace ſhould be ſought 
at the point of the ſword. Fhe only means of hum- 
bling France, was to cruſh rebellion in America, 
Were Britain to make thoſe conceſſions that were 
now demanded by the Colonifts ; were it to acknow- 
ledge their independence, even this ſtep, low and hu. 
miliating as it was, would not purchaſe peace. The 
Americans knew their ſituation too well to dare aban- 
don France at the preſent moment. The policy of 
that power had too deeply embarked them in its 
intereſts for them to relinquiſh it, without expoſing 
themſelves to ſuch *nconveniences and dangers as 
the commoneſt prudence would lead them to ſhun, 
They conſidered themſelves as tied down by every 
e qo of honour and gratitude, not to forſake the 
rench; nor were they leſs ſwayed in this matter by 
motives of intereſt : were they to withdraw them- 
ſelves from the confederacy that had been formed 
for their ſupport, they would not only be branded 
with infamy, but would in future meet with no allies 
in caſe of need. 

It was neceſſary, for theſe reaſons, to compel 
them, by dint of arms, to return to ſubmiſhon. — 
Were they to be brought to ſuch a condition as to 
find themſelves unable to purſue the conteſt, they 
could then give it up without diſgracing them- 
ſelves; and would ſtand acquitted to thoſe powers 
who were now contending for them. It could not 
therefore be expected they would deſiſt, . 

| \ they 
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they were reduced to the extremeſt neceſſity of 
doing it. 6 . 

Intrepidity and perſeverance were, it was well 
known, the native attributes of the Britiſh nation: 
they had been put to the ſevereſt teſt, and had not 
yet been found deficient. It was to be hoped they 
would endure to the laſt, and triumph over all diffi- 
culties. 

Such was the purport of the various arguments 
uſed by thoſe who pleaded for the continuance of co- 
ercive meaſures in America. 

Oppoſition was no leſs vehement in repreſenting 
the perpetual diſappointments of miniſterial hopes 
in America, and in combating their future expec- 
tations of ſucceſs by the experience of paſt miſ- 
fortunes. 

They aſſerted that the univerſal ſenſe of the na- 
tion was for immediate peace with America, in 
order to proſecute the more vigorouſly the war into 
which we had been unfortunately drawn againſt ſo 
many powers, envious of our grandeur and proſpe- 
rity. Theſe were the enemies againſt whom our 
vengeance ought to be pointed; to humble them 
ought now to be our principal aim: in ſuch caſe only 
the ambition of victory and conqueſt was laudable. 
Here we ſtood upon the ground of ſelf-defence ; but 
by purſuing the ſyſtem of deluging the plains of Ame- 
rica with the blood of our fellow citizens, as well as 
our own, in order to bring them to our terms, we 
acted the part of tyrants; which even the moſt ſplen- 
did ſueceſſes could not juſtify. 

But no real ſucceſs, they ſaid, had attended the 
Britiſh arms during the preſent campaign. Glori- 
ous victories had been won, and the bie bet reputa- 
tion had been obtained by the ſkill of the command- 
ers, and the bravery of the ſoldiers. But what had 
been the reſult of theſe hard fought battles? Was 
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tac enemy ſubdued ?— Was a ſingle province fairly 
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reduced to our obedience ?—The ſum total of all 
our exploits was the acquiſition of great honour,— 
but no more. OR 

On that high ſummit of military fame whereon 
we ſtood in America, we were not, however, with- 
out antagoniſts. Though confeſſedly our inferiors, 
they ſtill maintained their ground with invincible 
obſtinacy ; and daily made it evident, that victorics 
or defeats were equally conducive in weakening 
our ſtrength, and confirming them in their reſiſtance, 
from the ſure proſpect of waſting our reſources, by 
patiently enduring the preſſures brought upon them 
by our power. Their paſſive valour would, in the 
end, prove an over-match for that active ſpirit 
which prompted our people to thoſe indefatigable 
and ſurprizing exertions, that threw ſuch a luſtre on 
their character, Though the Americans could not 
conquer, they would weary us out ; and the dav 
would come when we ſhould be obliged to ſurceaſe 
through mere laſſitude, or entangle ourſelves per- 
haps in ſuch difficulties, through the enterpriſing- 
neſs of our. diſpoſition, as might be found infſur- 
mountable, and Jead us when we leaſt expected it, 
into uretrievable ruin. 

Notwithſtanding the aſſertion ſo often and ſo con- 
fidently repeated, that a majority of the inhabitants 
of America were friendly to this country, conitant 
experience demonſtrated the contrary. In the midit 
of our victories, we ſtill found them averlſc to con— 
ciliation, though we held out terms as favourable 2: 
they could defire, ſhort of independence. But 
inſtead of joining our armics, even thoſe who ha 
promiſed obedience, and bound themlelves in the 
moſt ſolemn manner to be faithful to our cauie, 
forfook it the moment they found an oppottu— 
nity, and repaired to the enemy with thote very 
arms we had put into their hands, to be vivo in our 
defence, 
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Theſe were facts of notoriety, and proved that no 


dependence could be placed on the apparent ſub- 


miſſion of thoſe who were awed by our arms. Nor 
was the aſſiſtance of thoſe who came over to us a 
circumſtance worth dwelling upon; they were al- 
together but a handful, when compared with the 
reſidue of their countrymen who were in oppolition 
to Britain, 

The only good conſequence derivable from our 
ſucceſſes, appeared to be the means they afforded 
of obtaining honourable terms of peace. While the 
impreſſion ariſing from them reſted upon the minds 
of the Americans, we ought, if wiſe, to hold out 
offers of reconciliation with them of ſuch a nature, 
as they could not conſiſtently with their evident in- 
tereſt refuſe to accept. To ſay that their connec- 
tion with France was ſo binding, that they could 
not releaſe themſelves from it, was nugatory. in 
the extremeſt degree, Were we to grant them in— 
dependence, neither France, nor any other power, 
could either blame them for cloling with the offer, 
or be able to make them repent it. Were America 
thoroughly ſenfible that Britain harboured no far- 
ther deſigns of coercion or enmity, it could not be 
doubted, they would meet us with every diſpoſition 
we could reaſonably wiſh to find in men to whom 
we were willing to make the conceihons they de— 
manded, | 

It had long ago been the opinion of the moſt ex- 
perienced commanders, that a conqueſt of Ame- 
rica was impracticable, with all the ſtrength that 
Great Britain could employ for that end : the na- 
ture of the country fought for the inhabitants, and 
rendered them invincible. If this was true while 
we had them alone to encounter, it was certainly 
much more manitelt tince the combination now 
framed in their favour by every nation in Europe, 
Without exception, | 
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Strange as it was, and unexampled in hiſtory, ve 
were become an object of enmity to every tte, 
They: all co-operated openly or clandeſtinely, to the 
detriment of Great Britain. Its humiliation wa 
the avowed, aim of all the crowned heads upon the 
European continent. The cauſes of this inveteracy 
were the incomparably ſuperior degree of greatneſ 
and proſperity enjoyed by this nation over all 
others, and the exceſſive jealouſy it had excited, 
Had we not unadviſedly quarrelled with our Colo. 
nies, we might ſtil] have remained on that ſplendid 
footing, and have ſet their envy at defiance, But 
their pride had too long ſuffered from our ſuperiori. 
ty, to omit ſo fair an opportunity of humbling it, 
as that which our miſmanagement had thrown into 
their hands. { 

Still, however, we might emerge out of our dif. 
ficulties, by recurring to a pacification with Ame- 
rica, It were the height of imprudence and obſi- 
nacy to continue a conteſt, from which notbing but 
a ſeries of mortifications had ariſen, and could be 
expected. An application of the enormous ex- 
pence vainly profuſed in that quarter, to a proſecu- 
tion of the war with our ancient and hereditary ene- 
mies, would in all likelihood, turn the ſcale ſo effec. 
rually in our favour, as to reſtore us to that ſtate of 
ſtrength and importance, from which our embracing 
more objects than we could poſſibly accompliſh, had 
occaſioned us for the preſent to decline. 

In conſequence of theſe various arguments, oppo- 
ſition infiſted that the addreſs ſhould not, 1n any 
part, give the leaſt countenance to the proſecution 
of the American war. But after a long altercation, 
an addreſs, in conformity with the Royal ſpeech, 
was voted upon a diviſion, by a majority of two 
hundred and twelve, againſt one hundred and 


thirty. 
irty The 


1 


The violence which accompanied the reproba- 


tion of the American war, did not, however, pre- 


vent the thanks of the Houſe being voted with per- 
fect unanimity to Sir Henry Clinton, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and Admiral Arbuthnot, for their reſpective 
ſervices in that part of the world. 

In the mean time, the rupture with Holland became 
an object of ſerious diſcuſſion, both in and out of 
doors. On the meeting of Parliament, after the 
uſual receſs at the expiration of the year, a meſſage 
was delivered to beth Houſes from the Throne, 
conveying a formal notification of hoſtilities being 
declared againſt that ſtate. 

The obſervations made by oppofition were, that 
however the juſtice of the war with Holland might 
be incontrovertible, ftill the prudence and policy of 
ſuch a meaſure were highly queſtionable. Great 
Britain was ſo deeply involved, that it behoved mi- 
niſters to uſe all their abilities in preventing any ac- 
ceſſion of help to its numerous enemies. Haſte and 
precipitation did not become the preſent circum- 
ſtances of this country; it were even wiſer to con- 
nive at ſmall injuries, than expoſe ourſelves to great- 
er, by reſenting them at an improper ſeaſon. 

To diſſemble and temporiſe in dangerous ſitua- 
tions, was the long-eftabliſhed maxim of all ſound 
politicians. It would have reflected no diſgrace 
upon the Britiſh miniſtry, had it, conformably to 
this rule, ayoided a rupture with a ſtate, which, 
though it might have been deficient in the perform- 
ance of its treaties with Britain, could not ſtrictly be 
ranked in the number of its enemies, 

Holland, though governed by commercial max- 
Ms, wanted neither tenſe to perceive its true inte- 
reſts, nor ſpirit to aſſert them. The Dutch were 
allied to us from neceſſity: they knew that the 
Houſe of Bourbon could only propoſe its own views 
i its pretences to vindicate their rights againſt the 
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encroachments of the Engliſh, They had accord. 


ingly delayed, with the utmoſt care and circum. 
ſpection, to enter into any meaſures that could be in. 
terpreted as directly holtile to this country, © 
Though the mercantile claſſes in Holland had not 
been prevented from ſupplying the French with va- 
rious articles, to our detriment, ſtill as the States 
had not manifeſted any unfriendly defigns, it was an 
act of unpardonable temerity to compel them in their 
own defence, to become our avowed enemies, and 
to join the confederacy formed by the intrigues of 
the Houſe of Bourbon. | 

True it was, the Dutch had not obſerved the 
treaties framed in former times between Great Bri- 
tain and Holland : but miniftry ought to know that 
treaties were the reſult of actual circumſtances ; and 
were no further attended to than preſent exigencies 
made it neceſſary. The Dutch beheld us at variance 
with a part of our own people; they ſaw the whole 
world preparing to reap the benefit of a commercial 
correſpondence with that great and important part 
of the Britiſh empire. Stunulated by motives of 
profit, Amſterdam had followed the example ; but 
was alone and uncountenanced, 5 

Miniſtry ſhould remember that the fate of every 
ſtate which acted with haughtineſs in the day of its 
power and proſperity, was to raiſe a combination 
againſt it, ſoon or late. Spain had experienced this 
truth two centuries ago; France had in the laſt; 
and it was the turn of Great Britain to feel its effects 
in the preſent. Miniſterial arrogance had driven 
America into rebellion, and now made Holland our 
foe. 6 

The' miniſterial anſwer to theſe allegations was, 
that Great Britain had diſplayed a patience and mo- 
deration to which the conduct of the Dutch, in the 
ge inſtance, by no means entitled them. They 


ad not only refuſed the aſſiſtance ſpecified and 
ſtipulated 
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fipulated by the moſt ſolemn treaties; but had, in 
direct contradiction to them, aſſiſted the enemies of 
Britain in the moſt open and avowed manner, with 
implements and materials for the conſtruction and 
equipment of their navies. When warned of the 
injury accruing to this country by ſuch a proceed- 
jag, they had unwarrantably diſtorted the tenour and 
words of a treaty, into a privilege granted them 
to act in this manner; as if it were poſſible, in the 
nature of things, that any nation could be guilty 
of ſuch abſurdity, as to conſent to its own deſtruc— 
tion. 'They nevertheleſs perſiſted in this violation 
of friendſhip as well as of the plaineſt meaning of 
thoſe treaties. | 
Would oppoſition deny that it was from Holland 
France received its naval ſtores, and thoſe numer- 
ous articles that enabled ir to contend with the 
fleets of Britain? Was it not clear and notorious 
that the Dutch exerted themſelves to ſerve the 
French with as much zeal, as if they were the beſt 
friends to Hollaud, and the Engliſh their greateſt 
enemies? | 
It was a mere ſubterfuge, to ſay that Holland 
could not be conſidered as acting in the light of a 
principal in the treaty concluded between the re- 
gency of Amſterdam and the Agents of America. | 
That city was well known to bear a preponderating | 
ſway in all the deliberations of the States General. itt 
The fact was, they did not dare to call the conduct 
of that city into queſtion. What it had done 
ought therefore to be conſidered as the act and * 
deed of the Dutch republic. It was nugatory to il 
d15j0in the meaſures reſolved upon by the Amſter— 1 
dammeis from thoſe of the States themſelves. The | 
French faction, by its influence in that city, go— 
verned, in realize? the Seven United Provinces. | 
In declaring hoſtilities againſt them, Britain had 1. 
done 
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done no more than determined to attack France jr 
one of its moſt vulnerable parts. 


So far was the Britiſh miniſtry from conduQting 


itſelf arrogantly with Holland, that in the repeated - 


remonſtrances preſented to the States, on the yn. 
friendlineſs and the impropriety of permitting their 
ſubjects to carry on this pernicious intercourſe with 
France, no arguments were uſed but ſuch as aroſe 
from the necefhty of continuing the long amity and 
good offices that had ſo long ſubſiſted between both 
countries, to their evident and reciprocal benefit. 
So cautious of giving the leaſt offence or cauſe of 
complaint, ſo circumſpectful was the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry in every ſtep that was taken, that when con. 


ſtrained by abſolute neceſſity to cut off this channel 


of ſupply from the French, it ſtill preſerved the 
property of the ſhips laden with flores for France to 
the Dutch owner. His cargo, when ſeized, was 
paid for, and his veſſel returned. Thus France 
alone was detrimented by the ſeizure ; and no rea- 
fon to complain was given to the merchants in Hol- 
land, any more than to the States. 

Was it conſiſtent with the dignity of Great Bri- 
tain tamely to ſubmit to the treatment it had re- 
ceived in the perſon of its ambaſſador ? Had oppo- 
ſition forgot the ſlight and diſreſpe& ſhown to the 
requiſitions made in the King's name to the States 
General, for ſatisfation on account of the city of 
Amſterdam's breach of the peace between both na- 
tions? Was not the ſilence ſo haughtily affected on 
this occaſion by the States, a refuſal, in effect, to 
give any ſatisfactory anſwer? Was it not making 
themſelves acceffary to the inſult offered to the 
Crown of Great Britain? Was it otherwiſe than par- 
. ticipation in a meaſure ſo glaringly offenſive to this 
country, to paſs it over without the leaſt cenſure or 
diſapprobation ? The 
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The danger of increaſing the number of our ene- 
mies was purely ideal. The Dutch were already 
our foes; the more dangerous, as, under the pre- 
rence of treatics, they laboured with all their might 
to do us every injury in their power. Under this 
knowledge and conviction, it was unworthy of the 
ſpirit and character of the Britiſh nation to make 
uſe of a diſſimulation which our enemies would 
conſtrue into fear and conſciouſneſs of our debility. 
The Dutch themſelves would be the readieſt of 
any to profit of this averſeneſs in us to reſent their 
behaviour, and would feel an adCitional fervour in 
the cauſe of our enemies. 

When matters were come to ſuch a crifis between 
two ſtates, nothing but puſilanimity or weakneſs 
could prevent the aggrieved party from doing itſelf 
juſtice, Neither of theſe, it was well known, was 
the caſe of Great Britain. It had hitherto faced 
its many adverſaries with a ſtrength and courage 
which they had not been able to overcome. Their 
reſources, from daily experience, appeared nowiſe 
ſuperior to our own. We met them wherever they 
were to be found, and the balance of war was far 


from being in their favour. The addition of Hol- 


land to the numerous hoſt we had to encounter, was 
more nominal than effective. The Dutch had long 
combated us by means, which, though indirect, 
had proved highly injurious to this country. By 
compelling them to ſtand forth openly, they would 


henceforward be liable to receive that chaſtiſement 


from us which they had hitherto contrived to evade. 
We had done no more than dragged a lurking foe 
from his concealment, and obliged him to avow 
himſelf. c 

Holland, in eſpouſing the cauſe of America, and 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, had broke that ſyſtem 
of European politics, on which the balance of 
power had ſo long reſted, This balance it was the 


intereſt 
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intereſt of Holland, more than of any other ſtate, 
to preſerve entire and unimpaired. Were it to be 
deſtroyed, Holland would become the firſt yici-; 
of her own erroneous politics. The very object of 
the war on the part of Great Britain, was not more 
the reduction of her refractory Colonies than the 
maintenance of that balance. The experience of 
two centuries had proved the neceſſity of Great Bri. 
tain and Holland's united co-operation in its ſup. 

port. To them it was Cchicfly owing that Europe 
had reſiſted the power of Spain and France ſuc. 
ceſſively. It was much to be lamented, that deſpica. 
ble conſiderations of tranfient and precarious gains, 
could have influenced the ruling powers in the Seven 
United Provinces 'to abandon the cauſe of Europe, 
and to betray their own country. It would evi. 
dently be the principal ſufferer, from the meaſures 
they had been ſo fatally perſuaded to adopt, in con- 
tradition to thoſe maxims of policy which had 
fo long been conſidered as the fundamental rule of 
their conduct by the wiſeſt of thoſe who had been 
at the head of the Dutch commonwealth ever ſiuce 
As foundation. 

It was clear that the States General had deter- 
mined to proceed farther than a ſimple permiſſion 
to their ſubjects to ſupply. France with thoſe articles 
which were neceſſary for a civil war. The mer- 
cantile claſſes in Holland, inſpirited by the French 
faction, and prompted by the baſeſt vicws of inte- 
reſt, had preſented repeated petitions for convoys 
to their trading fleets. Theſe petitions, it was 
known, had produced the intended effect; arma- 
ments were now preparing in the Dutch ports to 
protect the veſſels deſtined to carry naval ſtores 10 
the ports of France. Such a meaſure, added to the 
treaty framed between the governing men in Hol- 
tand and the Americans, left no room to doubt of 


their real intentions reſpecting Great Britain, ow 
de- 
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demonſtrated their hoſtility beyond the power of 
refutation. 5 

Was it therefore conſiſtent with prudence to 
wait until the preparations indiſputably meant 
againſt this country ſhould be brought to ſuch a 
late of forwardneſs, as to enable the Dutch to en- 
ter upon the execution- of the deſigns they had 
formed againſt us? Did not prudence dictate the 
ſpeedieſt anticipation of their finiſter intentions? — 
In the preceding war, it was preciſely by a preven- 
tive ſtep of this kind that we fruſtrated the projects 
of France before it had leiſure to bring them to 
maturity. 

The arguments uſed in Parliament by miniſtry 
were approved of, as juſtly founded, by the majo- 
rity of people without doors, as well as within, — 
The conduct of the Dutch was indeed lo inimical, 
that no apology could be made for it. The only 
queſtion that was agitated in the political circles, 
was the propricty of reſenting it in the preſent very 
critical. circumſtances of the nation. 

Hoſtilities began againſt them by 2 detention of 
their ſhipping in the different ports of England, and 
by the capture of two men of war of fifty-tour guns. 
On the granting of letters of marque and repriſal 
againſt them, a multitude of privateers was added 
to thoſe that were already in commiſſion ; and a very 
great number of Dutch merchant-men were brought 
into the Britiſh ports. 

Inſtructions were diſpatched at the ſame time to 
the commanders of the Britiſh forces in the Weſt 
Indies, to proceed to immediate hoſtilities againſt 
the Dutch ſettlements in thoſe parts. 
Admiral Rodney was returned from his expedi- 
tion to North America, and was preparing to at- 
tack ſuch of the French iflands as ſeemed leaſt in a 
condition of defence, when he was appriſed of the 


rupture 
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rupture with Holland, and directed to commence 
hoſtilities againſt its poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies, 

The moſt important of theſe was the iſland of 
St. Euſtatius, commonly called Statia. Though 
not twenty miles in circumference, it abounded 
with riches, through the vaſt conflux of trade from 
every other iſland in thoſe ſeas. Being a free port, 
it was open to the ſubjects of all the powers at war, 
By theſe means a communication was eſtabliſhed 
among them, through which they were enabled to 
carry on a commercial correſpondence, which great. 
ly mitigated the inconveniences of war. The Dutch, 
under whoſe mediation all trading bufineſs was 
tranſacted, reaped, of courſe, immenſe benefit from 
the numberleſs commiſhons with which they were 
entruſted, and from the vaſt ſale of thoſe merchan. 
diſes which they diſpoſed of to all parties, in virtue 
of their neutrality. 

Such was the ſituation of this famous iſland when 
Admiral Rodney ſuddenly appeared before it with 
a naval and land force, which it was in no condition 
to reſiſt. It ſurrendered therefore without any ſti- 
pulations. 

The value that fell into the hands of the captors 
was prodigious. It amounted, at a moderate cal- 
culation, to four millions ſterling. Excluſive of 
what was found aſhore, upwards of two hundred 
ſail of merchant-men were taken, befides a ſhip of 
ſixty guns, a frigate of forty, and five others from 
thirty to fourteen. 
So little were the inhabitants of this iſland under 
any apprehenſions of danger, that their warehoulcs 
were not ſufficient to contain the quantity of com- 
mercial articles imported for ſale. The very ftreets 
and beach were, in the Admiral's own words, 
covered with hogſheads of tobacco and lugar. 

The Governor could hardly give credit to the 
officer who ſummoned him to ſurrender. 
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The intelligence of this capture was the more 
agreeably received in England, as the loſs fell 
chiefly upon the city of Amſterdam: The French 
and Americans were alſo confiderable ſufferers, and 
not a few of the Britiſh nierchants ; who, truſting 
te the neutrality of the place, had conſigned ya- 
juable cargoes to their correſpondents there; all 
which, on jts falling into the hands of Britain, 
were ſeized as Dutch property. 

The ſettlements belonging to the Dutch on the 
ſouthern continent of America, ſituated on the rivers 
Berbice, Iſſequibo, and Demerary, ſhared the ſame 
fate as Statia. They were taken by a ſquadron of 
privateers, who aſſociated for that purpoſe. The 
treatment theſe ſettlements experienced was much 
more favourable than that of the people at Statia. 
The fact was, that no ſuſpicions lay againſt them 
of having proved ſerviceable in any degree to the 
enemies of Great Britain; while, on the contrary, 
Statia was looked upon as the magazine from 


viſions, and all kinds of neceſſaries; and whence the 
Americans drew immenſe quantities of warlike 
ſtoces, as well as other articles of merchandiſe. 
In conſequence of the different light in which 
they were viewed, the former were left in poſſeſ- 
fion of their private property and civil government, 
Previous to their being attacked, they had, upon 
information of the rupture between Great Britain 
and Holland, ſent a deputation to Barbadoes, with 
offers to ſubmit on terms uſually granted in ſuch 
cales, and referring for that purpole to thoſe upon 
which they imagined Statia had ſurrendered; in 
theſe, however, they had the good fortune not to 
be involved. 
The confiſcation of mercantile property at Statia, 
occalioned heavy complaints among the Britiſh 
mecchants in the Weſt Indies, and in Britain itſelf. 
: Warm 


whence the French iſlands were ſupplied with pro- 
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thoſe parts; which, it was thought, proved not à 


Warm repreſentations were made upon the ſubje& 
followed by proceedings in the courts of law.—. 
Hence animoſities aroſe between the complainants 
and the commanders of the Britiſh armaments in 


little prejudicial to the ſervice. 

The reduction of theſe various poſſeſſions of the 
Dutch, in this part of the world, was felt by them 
in the moſt ſenſible manner. The profits derived 
from the commerce, of which they were the media- 
tors and managers, were immenſe. It was a com- 
merce of clear and certain gain, as it was attended 
with no riſk on their part, and conliſted wholly in 
confignments. | 

Such heavy loſſes in the very outſet of a war, into 
which they had drawn themſelves without neceſſity, 
and againſt their demonſtrable intereſt, exeited the 
loudeſt clamours among thoſe people throughout 
the Seven United Provinces, who were not entirely 
devoted to the French. That party which had re— 
commended violent meaſures againſt Great Britain, 
began to loſe its popularity in proportion to the 
diſtrefles which were now daily accumulating on the 
trading individuals, of which the Dutch nation is 
chiefly compoled. 
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Naval Tranſactions in the Weſt Indies. —Loſs of Tobago 
and Penſacola, Continuation of the Siege of Giò- 


raltar. | 
1781. 
HE little progreſs made by the confederacy 


againſt Great Britain, ſtill continued a matter 
of utter aſtoniſhment to Europe. With a decided 
ſuperiority in number of ſhips and of men in fa- 
your of the former, the war was hitherto carried on 
with ſo much equality of ſucceſs on both fides, that 
it was evident the palm of ſkilfulneſs and exertion 
belonged incontrovertibly to this country, 

The cloſe of the year eighty had left France diſ- 
appointed in North America, and enfecbled in the 


maintained the unrivalled command of the ſea, and 
had begun the naval campaign of the enſuing year 
with the moſt alarming ſucceſſes againſt its Dutch 
allies, 

In order to retrieve theſe diſgraces, and to ſtrike 
a blow of deciſive conſequence, the Court of 
France ſpent the winter in making the greateſt 
efforts to repair its marine, and enable it to return 
to a freſh trial of ſkill and fortune with that of 
Britain, 

About the end of March, eighty-one, the Count 
de Graſſe ſailed from Breſt, at the head of twenty- 
one ſhips of the line, and a fleet of merchantmen 


veſſels, on board of which were fix thouſand troops. 
His deſtination was for Martinico, Where he was to 
be joined by another ſquadron. 
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Weſt Indies; where the fleets of Great Britain had 


and tranſports, confiſting of near three hundred 
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The naval ſtrength under the Britiſh commander 
on the windward ſtation, amounted at this time to 
twenty-one fail of the line: moſt of theſe were 
detached under Admirals Hood and Drake, to meet 
Count de Graſſe, and prevent his junction with the 
ſquadron at Martinico. 

On the twenty-eighth of April, they received 
notice of the approach of the French fleet, and 
took their poſition between it and the harbour of 
Port Royal. But notwithſtanding their vigilance, 
the various movements they were obliged to make, 
in order to come up with the French fleet, enabled 
the ſhips in that port to fail out of it, and join the 
Count de Graſſe. By this junction he had a ſupe- 
riority of fix ſhips of the line; his force amountin 
to twenty-four, and that under Admiral Hood to 
eighteen. 

Notwithſtanding this great diſparity, the utmoſt 
endeavours were uſed by the Britiſh Admiral to 
bring the enemy to action. As the French were 
| to windward, it lay entirely at their option whether 
h to accept or decline an engagement. They adher- 
| ed upon this occaſion to that ſyſtem of fighting 
which they had conſtantly practiſed ever fince the 
beginning of the war; they engaged at too great a 
diſtance for any deciſion, and kept ſo far aloof on 
this day in particular, as to throw their fire entirely 
away during a great part of the action. 

It ſeems the French Admiral was convinced that 
the Britiſh fleet, through the variety of efforts it 
would make to cloſe in with him, would afford ſome 
opportunity of taking it at adiſadvantage. This hope 
was in ſome meaſure accompliſhed. Its van, with 
ſome ihips of its centre diviſion, were in conlequence 
of their endeavours to near him, compelled to ſuſtain 
ſuch a ſuperiority of fire, as did confiderable da- 


mage to ſeveral of them, though not without ſtül 
more 
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more detriment to thoſe French ſhips with which 
they had been able to cloſe. 

After making various endeavours to approach the 
enemy, finding they were fruitleſs, from the cau- 
tion with which they kept the weather-gage, Ad- 
miral Hood defiſted from firing. His loſs of men 
was very inconſiderable; but five of his ſhips ſuf- 
fered much from their exceſſive eagerneſs to bring 
on a cloſe action, which had expoſed them to the 
enemy's whole fire. Among thoſe who fell in this 
engagement was Captain Nott, of the Centaur, an 
officer of acknowledged merit. 

On the thirtieth of April, Admiral Hood made 
another effort to gain the wind of the enemy, in 
order to renew the fight ; but after employing the 
whole day to that purpoſe ineffectually, on being 
apprized of the bad condition of ſeveral of his ſhips, 
he thought it moſt prudent to ſteer for the ifland of 
Antigua, to repair their damages. 'The French 
Admiral, on perceiving this motion, followed him 
with his whole fleet, and preſſed ſo cloſe upon his 


make a ſtand for its protection; it was ſo reſo- 
lute and well conducted, that notwithſtanding his 


the enemy than remaining unattacked in fight of 
the Britiſh fleet. 

Atter it had been ſufficiently refitted, and joined 
by the ſhips under Admiral Rodney, he proceeded 
to Barbadoes, in order to be at hand to obſerve the 
movements of the enemy. 

The Marquis de Bouille, Governor of Marti- 
nico, had, in the mean time, formed a project tor 
lurprifing St. Lucia, the fituation of which enabled 
the Britiſh fleet to keep the former iſland in conti- 
nual alarm, and to diſcover and counteract all the 
motions of the French. To this intent, on the 
night of the tenth of May, he landed a ſtrong de 
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rear, that the Britiſh Admiral was compelled to 


great ſuperiority, no other advantage was gained by 
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tachment at St. Lucia, and ſummoned the garriſon 
to ſurrender. But though it was at this time far 
from numerous, the commanders, after returgin 

a reſolute anſwer to the meſſage, prepared them. 
ſelves with ſo much judgment and courage to re. 
ceive the enemy, that they quickly found an obſfi. 
mate reſiſtance would be made. 

On the twelfth, Count de Graſſe, at the head of 
twenty five fail of the line, ſtood in for Gros Iſt 
Bay, where he intended to caſt anchor ; but the fire 
from the batteries on ſhore obliged him to bear 
away without attempting it. The Marquis de Bou- 
ille was not more ſucceſsful on his fide. The dil. 
poſitions made by General St. Leger were ſo advan- 
tageous, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of the force 
under his command, that the French did not dare 
to proceed in their intended attack; and withdrew 
with the whole armament to Martinico. 

To compenſate for this failure, a large body of 
French troops was diſpatched to effect a landing on 
the iſland of Tobago. On their appearance off the 
iſland on the twenty-third of May, an expreſs being 
ſent to Admiral Rodney, ſix ſhips of the line were 
ordered to its aſſiſtance, under Admiral Drake, with 
a reinforcement of troops, under General Skeene,— 
Admiral Drake, on his arrival in fight of Tobago, 
diſcovered the whole French fleet, conſiſting ot 
twenty-ſeven ſhips of the line, between him and 
the iſland. This rendering it impoſſible to fulfl 
his commiſſion, he returned to Barbadoes. h 

In the mean time the -French had landed their 
troops, tothe number of three thouſand regulars. The 
whole force collected to oppoſe them did not much 
exceed four hundred men, confiſting chietly ot 
planters. 

The great ſuperiority of the enemy made it he— 


ceſſary for them to retire to a very ſtrong eminence, 
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command a view of the whole iſland. They were 
cloſely inveſted by the French on every fide : but 
they defended themſelves with ſo much vigour, that 
the enemy, exaſperated at a reſiſtance which they 
repreſented to the inhabitants as entirely uſeleſs, and 
proceeding from mere obſtinacy, threatened to de- 
ſtroy their plantations and property, in caſe they 
continued it beyond the term of twenty-four hours. 
But theſe threats did not in the leaft intimidate 
them. They perſiſted as reſolutely as ever in 
throwing every poſſible obſtruction in the way of 
the enemy. They defended the poſt to which they 
had retired during the ſpace of eight days, though 
expoſed to all the inconveniencies of the weather, 
from the want of covering. 

A large reinforcement arriving from Martinico, 
with the Marquis de Bouille, accompanied with the 
whole French fleet, under the Count de Graſſe, 
they were now ſo cloſely preſſed on all fides, that 
very little hopes remained that they would be able 
to maintain their ground, eſpecially after receiving 
notice that a body of troops, intended for their aſ- 
ſtance, had been obliged to put back, to avoid 
falling into the hands of the French. 

This news did not however diſcourage them.— 
Reſolving to hold out to the laſt extremity, they 
now prepared to quit the poſt they occupied, in or- 
der to 1 poſſeſſion of another; as the enemy had 
by dint afknumbers made themſelves maſters of ſe— 
veral paſſages, through which it would not be prac- 
ticable to prevent them from penetrating to the 
ground they had hitherto ſo valiantly maintained. 

Early in the morning of the firſt of June, the 
garriſon began its retreat towards the place propo- 
ſed; and before the enemy was apprized of this 
motion, had taken poſſeſſion of a poſt of great 
iirength and importance. The Marquis de Bouille, 
bighly chagrined at being diſappointed in his ex- 
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pectations of forcing them in their former poſt, re. 
ſolved to put in execution the menaces that had 
been already held out to them. 

He followed the garriſon with all poſſible cele. 
rity ; but finding they were ſo advantageouſly ſitu.- 
ated as to ſet his utmoſt efforts at defiance, he or. 
dered ſome plantations to be ſet on fire, and threat. 
ened to renew the fame orders at the expiration of 
every four hours, until the iſland was ſurrendered. 

This execution of the dreadful menaces that had 
been made, though it did not ſtagger the reſolution 

of ſome, who had determined to loſe their all rather 
than ſubmit, overcame the perſeverance of the ma- 
Jority, They inſiſted that a treaty ſhould be open- 
ed with the French commander ; the military were 
of the ſame opinion; deeming any farther refiſt- 
ance of no utility, as the want of relief would cer. 
tainly compel them at laſt to ſubmit, 

Governor Ferguſon finding it impoſfible to pre- 
vent the determination to ſurrender from taking 
place, thought it moſt prudent, though he refuſed 
to concur in it at firſt, ro interpoſe in making the 
beſt terms for the inhabitants he could in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances obtain. His mediation was ſo ef- 
fectual, that the terms granted to them were highly 
favourable, being nearly the ſame as thoſe that 
took place at the capitulation of Dominica, 

ih As ſoon as Admiral Rodney was informed that, 
i contrary to his expectations, Count de Grafle had 
1 ſailed from Martinico, to ſupport the attack upon 
| Tobago, he weighed anchor immediately, and re- 
paired with the utmoſt ſpeed to that iſland; but 
found, on his arrival, on the fifth of June, that 1. 
; had already ſurrendered two days before. 
0 After receiving this intelligence, Admiral Rod. 
1 ney ſtood after the French fleet; which having des 
1 cried towards the Grenadilla iflands, on the 2:tcr: 
f noon of that day, he ncared it confiderabiy 1 
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ſun- ſet: but their ſituation was ſuch, as made it 
highly dangerous to attack them, from the great 
hazard of being entangled among the Grenadillas, 
and carried into the channel between Grenada and 
the Spaniſh main; here, from the exceſſive rapidity 
of the currents, the Britiſh fleet would have been 
driven far to leeward, while the French fleet, by 
anchoring in the harbour of that iſland, now in their 
poſſeſhon, would have been able to regain its ſta- 
tion to windward much more expeditiouſly than 
the former; a circumſtance that might have been 
attended with the loſs of Barbadoes, before the Bri- 
tiſh fleet could arrive in time to its relief. 

As from the ſuperiority of the French fleet, Ad- 
miral Rodney was induced to think it would riſk an 
engagement, he kept to the windward of St, 
Vincent's during that night, and gave orders that 
all the lights of his fleet ſhould be made as conſpi— 
cuous as poſſible to the enemy, that in caſe they 
were defirous of engaging him, they might be ſure 
their wiſhes would be complied with the next day. 

But, contrary to the defire and expectation of the 
Britiſh Admiral, at day.light next morning no ene- 
my was in fight. They had tacked in the night, 
and withdrawn to Courland Bay, in Tobago. This 
was a heavy diſappointment to the whole fleet.— 
Not doubting, that confiding in their great ſuperi- 
ority, the French would not have receded from ſo 
marked a challenge, the ſhips had been cleared for 
action with the utmoſt alacrity ; and both officers 
and ſeamen expreſſed an eagerneſs and impatience 
that promiſed the moſt vigorous exertions. 

The loſs of Tobago, however mortifying, was 
not an event of any deciſion, and did not ſeem to 
have raiſed the ſpirits of the enemy. They till 
continued, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, to 
avoid an action with as much folicitude as ever; 
and when they ventured out of their harbours, acted 
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with as much care and circumſpection, as if their 
inferiority had been ſuch as to expole them to every 
danger. : 

While the French were thus employed in the 
Weſt Indies, their allies, the Spaniards, were en. 
deavouring to recover thoſe provinces on the conti. 
nent of North America which they had loſt in the 
preceding war. The ſucceſs of Don Bernardo de 
Galvez at Mobile, the foregoing year, encouraged 
him to plan an expedition for the preſent againſt 
Penſacola, the principal Britiſh Settlement in Weſt 
Florida. 

In order to forward this defign, he repaired to 
the Havannah, where great preparations were ma- 
King for it: but an accident retarded it, fimilar to 
thole that had been lately experienced in the Britiſh 
and French 1flands,—a dreadful hurricane aſſailed 
the Spaniſh fleet on its ſetting out for this expedi- 
tion; four ſhips of the line were loſt, beſides many 
others, with all the people on board, to the amount 
of more than two thouſand. 

The damage received by the Spaniſh flect was 
ſuch, that it was obliged to put back to the Havan- 
nah, to be repaired. As ſoon as it was in a condi- 
tion for ſea, an embarkation was made of near eight 
thouſand men; at the head of which, accompanicd 
with five ſail of the line, Don Bernardo de Galves 
proceeded for Penſacola ; where he arrived on the 
ninth of March, cighty-one. | 

Againſt this force, which was ſhortly after aug. 
mented by the arrival of ten ſhips of the line, and 
fix frigates, General Campbell, who commanded 
at Penſacola, had hardly more than one thouſand 
men to oppoſe, conſiſting of a few regulars and 
ſeamen, with the inhabitants. The entrance of the 
harbour, which was the principal object of defence, 
was guarded by two ſmall armed veſſels; but tae) 


were inſufficient to ſecond the batteries that hs 
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been erected for its protection; and theſe, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſome ſhips of force, were in- 
competent to the reſiſtance Hf a vigorous attack. 

Such was the Condition of Penſacola when the 
Spaniards appeared before it. Notwithſtanding the 
formidable ſtrength brought by Don Bernardo de 
Galvez, he met with an oppoſition which he had 
not expected. Every inch of ground was diſputed 
with the utmoſt obſtinacy. . The paſſage into the 
harbour was not forced without great difficulty ; 
nor were the veſſels taken that defended it: after 
ſetting fire to them, their companies withdrew to 
the garriſon. 

After entering the harbour, and effecting a land- 
ing, the Spaniards finding, from the diſpoſitions 
made by the garriſon, that the moſt reſolute defence 
was intended, were obliged to inveſt the place in 
form, and make their approaches with all due cau- 
tion and regularity. 'The befieged, on the other 
hand, found them full employment; no opportu» 
nity was loſt of interrupting their progrels, by a 
continual and ſpirited fire, and by making occa- 
ſional ſallies; all of which were more or leſs ſuc. 
ceſsful, and ſtruck at the ſame time the beſiegers 
with aſtoniſhment, from the handful of men with 
which they were executed. 

The Spaniſh General was the more incenſed at 
this reſiſtance, as he knew that no relief could ar- 
rive to the garriſon, either by ſea or land, adequate 
to the encounter of ſuch a force as he commandcd ; 
and that, of courſe, all that could be done by the 
beſieged was to prolong the date of their ſurrender. 
His troops were all regulars; the naval ſtrength 
with him was under the command of Don Joſeph 
Solano, one of the boldeſt and moſt expert ſeamen 
in the Spaniſh ſervice ; the ſiege was conducted by 
able engincers; and he had an artillery, to uſe the 

* | expreſſion 
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expreſſion of his own officers, fit to have been em. 
ployed againſt Gibraltar itſelf, 
With all theſe advantages, ſuch was the conduc 
and reſolution of General Campbell, and the firm. 
neſs and bravery with which he was ſeconded by his 
officers and men, as well as by Governor Cheſter 
at the head of the inhabitants, that after the ſiege 
had been carried on, without intermiſſion, near the 
ipace of two months, though the enemy was far 
from being deficient in ſpirit and activity, they ſay 
little hopes of its ſpeedy termination. 

Deſpairing of making any effectual impreſſion by 
means of their cannon, they had erected a battery 
of mortar- pieces, with which they bombarded a 
redoubt that commanded the main avenue to the 
place. On the morning of the eighth of May, a 
ſhell accidently burſting open the door of the pow- 
der magazine under the redoubt, it was blown vp, 
with the loſs of near an hundred men, killed and 
wounded, | | 

The enemy inſtantly advanced to profit of the 
diſorder into which the garriſon was thrown by ſo 
unforeſeen an accident. Fortunately for the garti- 
ſon, two flank-works remained unhurt ; from both 
which they kept up ſo heavy a fire upon the aſſail- 
ants, that they were obliged to retire with great loss. 
This afforded leiſure to carry off the wounded, 
with ſome of the artillery, and to ſpike te ret. 
The enemy, however, having recovered themſelves, 
and preparing for a general ſtorm, it was thought 
proper to abandon the flank-works, and withdra 
into the body of the place. 

The poſſeſſion now taken by the enemy of tholc 
outworks, gave them ſuch advantages, that thc 
place was no longer tenable. The fituation of 
thoſe outworks, on a riſing ground, enabled then 
to command the battery oppoſite to their chict ap: 
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the men at their guns. In this extremity, honour- 
able terms of capitulation were propoſed to the 
Spaniſh General, to which he readily conſented ; 
and the place was ſurrendered to him on the tenth 
of May eighty-one, after a fiege of two months 
complete. : 

The ſucceſſes of Spain in this remote part of the 
world did not, however, compenfate for the con- 
ſtant diſappointment of all its efforts againſt Gih- 
raltar. The fiege of this important fortreſs was 
continued at a prodigious expence, but without 
making the leaſt progreſs. No more had been ac- 
compliſhed by the fleet and army that inveſted it, 
than to reduce the garriſon to great ſtraits for want 
of a proper quantity of proviſions; but this was an 
inconvenience to which it ſubmitted with a firmneſs 
and alacrity truly aſtoniſhing, and highly merito- 
rious. 

From the departure af Admiral Rodney in the 
middle of February, the garriſon waited till the 
month of October, without making any alteration 
in the uſual rations; but as the winter was ap- 
proaching, the apprehenſion of the danger and dif- 
ficulty that might attend the ſending of ſupplies 
at that time of the year, induced Governor Elliott 
to reduce the allowance of bread and of meat, and 
to make ſome other regulations neceſſary for en- 
forcing the ſtricteſt œconomy in the article of 
food. 

In the beginning of the year eighty- one, provi- 
lions began robe extremely ſcarce, through the ex- 
penditure of almoſt all that remained in the public 
ſores, and the indefatigable vigilance of the 
enemy's cruizers, 1n cutting off the communication 


by ſea. About the middle of February, the town- 


bakers left off work, for want of flour ; and many 
ot the poorer ſort wanted bread. At this time the 
price of freſh proviſions was exceſhve. Small pigs 
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ſold at two guineas; turkeys at three; geeſe 3. 
thirty ſhillings ; fowls and ducks at ten ſhillings ; 
damaged biſcuit a ſhilling the pound; peaſe eigh- 
teen pence ; and all other neceſſaries in proportion 
'The ſcarcity of fuel was more felt than of Ks 
other article, as it ſometimes happened to be hardly 
ſufficient for the dreſſing of victuals. 

The diſtreſſes of the garriſon were well known in 

England, as well as the abſolute neceſſity of re. 
tieving them without delay. But the numerous 
demands of aſſiſtance from the various quarters of 
the world, where the war was now waging, rendered 
this ſervice, however indiſpenſible, a matter of the 
greateſt difficulty. 
The fleets of France and Spain were at this pe- 
riod lying ready prepared in port, for the purpoſe 
of obſtructing any ſuccours to this fortreſs, The 
force at Breſt was calculated at twenty-ſix fail of 
the line, and that at Cadiz at thirty, 

To encounter this formidable armament, no 
greater ſtrength could be collected than twenty- 
eight ſhips of the line; which indeed was no ſmall 
effort, confidering the prodigious exertions that 
Great Britain was at this hour making againlt tuch 
a number of enemies. 

This fleet was commanded by the Admirals Dar- 
by, Digby, and Roſs, all officers of great profeſ- 
ſional excellence. It was, however, much doubted 
whether they would be able to accompliſh ſo ar- 
duous a defign as the relieving of Gibraltar in the 
face of ſo formidable an oppoſition. 

They failed from Portſmouth about the middle 
of March eighty-one, with a convoy of four hun— 
dred merchantmen and tranſports, deſtined for the 
Weſt and the Eaſt Indies. The neceflity of taking 
in proviſions detained them for ſome time at Corke 
in Ireland; from whence they proceeded with ihe 


whole feet for the places of their deſtination. Tot 
| merchantme! 
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merchantmen having left them, to cont inue heir 
reſpective voyages, they ſteered directly for Cadiz, 
where they found the Spaniſh fleet moored in the 
harbour. | 

Great had been the threats of Spain, that its na- 
val ſtrength would cruſh that of Great Britain, were 
it to attempt the relief of Gibraltar. To this in- 
tent, the number of ſhips compoſing the fleet at 
Cadiz was highly magnified ; and every kind of ex- 
aggeration uſed, in order to deter the Britiſh Mi- 
niſtry from hazarding ſuch a meaſure. The Spa- 
niſh Admiral, Don Louis de Cordova, was ordered 
to cruize on the coaſts of Spain and Portugal, with 
the oſtenſible view of meeting and fighting the 
Britiſh fleet. 

After keeping the ſea about the ſpace of three 
weeks, he was accidently informed of its approach; 
upon which he withdrew expeditiouſly into Cadiz; 
ſutficiently proving thereby to the world, how little 
he dared to look the Engliſh in the face upon terms 
of equality, 

France, on the other hand, was ſo taken up with 
the vaſt projects that ſhe had formed in the Welt 
Indies, North America, and the Eaſt, that ſhe re- 
lerved her naval ſtrength totally for thoſe purpoles ; 
thinking, probably, that Spain ought to prove 
herſelf able to provide effectually for the ſafety of 
her own coaſts. 4 
April 12th, 1981. The Britiſh fleet, in the mean 
ume, conveyed the long- wanted ſupplies into Gib- 
altar, In this, however, it met with great ob- 
firuction from the beſiegers. The gun-boats, al- 
ready mentioned, were now ſo much increaſed in 
number and ſtrength of conſtruction, and infeſted 
the bay in ſuch a manner, as greatly to embarraſs 
the debarkation of ftores. As no veflels of the 
lame Kind kad been yet prepared to oppoſe them, 
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into a ſtate that would long enable it to bid defiance 


ſecution of its intent with additional exertions.— 
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it was with much difficulty the miſchief they iti 
tenced could be prevented. 

Their intention was to ſet fire to the ſtore<ſhips, 
To this purpoſe, they approached them every 
morning in hazy weather, to the number of between 
twenty and thirty; ſeveral of them carrying mortar 
pieces. As they uſed both fails and oars, and 
withdrew on the rifing of any breeze, they eluded 
all purſuit, They occaſioned ſo much trouble, that 
ſeveral ſtout frigates were obliged to ſtation them- 
ſelves along the bay, for the protection of the ſhip. 
ping. This did not, however, hinder them from 
continuing their moleſtation. It was the greateſt 
grievance to the Britiſh officers and ſeamen; as, 
notwithſtanding their utmoſt vigilance and activity, 
they ſeldom could get near theſe gun-boats ſuf 
ciently to do them any damage; while, from con- 
tinual experience, thoſe who managed them had 
acquired ſuch habitual dexterity, as to know with 
the niceſt exactneſs what poſition to take to do the 
moſt effectual execution on any part of the town 
or bay they had in view. 

But theſe were inconfiderable motives of vexa- 
tion compared to the great object now attained: 
Gibraltar was now completely relieved, and put 


to the enemy. This too had been done in a man- 
ner equally honourable to Great Britain, and mor- 
tifying to Spain, as well as to France; of both which 
it had been the boaſt, that Admiral Rodney's expe- 
dition to Gibraltar in the preceding year would be 
the laſt that the Engliſh would ever dare to attempt. 

While Europe exprefled univerſal aſtoniſhment 
at the invincibleſpirit with which the Britiſh nation 
had undertaken and atchieved an exploit of ſo ar- 
duous a nature, the Court of Spain, incenſed at this 
unexpected diſappointment, determined on the pro- 


The 
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The works before the town were carried on with 
more vigour than ever, and the moſt tremendous 
preparations Were made to make it feel the reſent- 
ment of an exaſperated enemy. 

Their batteries were mounted with guns of the 

heavieſt metal,' and with mortar-pieces of the lar- 
geſt dimenſions. The number of the former 
amounted to near two hundred, and of the latter to 
above fourſcore. The diſcharge from this pro- 
digious artillery was dreadful. It continued day 
and night, with hardly any intermiſſion, three full 
weeks ; during which one hundred thouſand pounds 
of gunpowder were conſumed, and four or five 
thouſand ſhot or ſhells were thrown into the town 
every twenty-four hours. 
The narrow extent of the ſpot upon which this 
ſhower of deſtruction fell, was too much expoſed to 
eſcape its effects. The houſes, in number about 
five hundred, were moſtly deſtroyed, and the inha- 
bitants, computed at more than three thouſand, 
experienced every hardſhip that could ariſe from 
the deſtruction of their dwellings : ſeveral of them 
were killed, and they were all conſtrained to re- 
move out of the town, and to take ſhelter at a diſ- 
tance under tents, with ſuch accommodations as 
could be contrived in ſuch a ſcene of confuſion and 
horror, 

On the departure of the fleet, numbers of them 
took that opportunity of leaving the town, and 
going home on board the tranſports. Many of 
them had lived long in the place, in comfortable, 
and ſome in genteel circumſtances, who were now 
reduced to great diſtreſs. Governor Elliott's treat- 
ment of them was very humane and compaſſionate : 
they were allowed a free paſſage to England, and 
were ſupplied with proviſions for the Voyage. 

In the beginning of June, the enemy had relax- 
ed conſiderably in their firing ; ſeldom exceeding 
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ſix hundred ſhot in a day. They continued gradu- 
ally to diminiſh it ſo remarkably, that towards the 
end of Auguſt, they ſeldom fired in the day; and 
only diſcharged ſix or ſeven, and ſometimes not 
above three ſhot in the night. 

But in default of the batteries at land, the gun. 
boats proved a terrible annoyance. 'They renewed 
their attacks every day, and ſeldom failed doing 
more or lefs execution; which, though not mate- 
rial, ſerved nevertheleſs, to keep the garriſon in 
perpetual alarms. 

In order to reſtrain them, a battery of guns, pe. 
culiarly calculated. to throw their ſhot to a great 
diſtance, was erected as near as poſſible to the 
enemy. As it reached their very camp, it was de- 
termined to open 1t upon them as often as the gun- 
boats made their attacks. This being ſoon per- 
ceived by the enemy, they thought it prudent to 
deſiſt in ſome meaſure from a mode of hoſtility 
which they found was conſtantly productive of ano- 
ther no leſs deſtructive to themſclves. 

By the cloſe of November, the befiegers had, 
with immenſe toil and expence, brought their 
works to that ſtate of perfection they intended.— 
The care and ingenuity which had been employed 
upon them were extraordinary; and it was gene- 
rally expected that they would be accompanicd 
with the end propoſed. The beſt engineers in 
France and Spain had united their reſpective abili- 
ties upon this occaſion ; and both kingdoms were 
filled with the moſt ſanguine expectations of their 
ſucceſs. 

While Europe ſtood, as it were, in ſuſpenſe con. 
cerning the fate of Gibraltar, and many imagincq, 
from the prodigious efforts of the bchegers, t could 
not make a much longer refiſtance, the Britiſh G0- 


yernor was meditating in what manner to “et- 
throw at once their long cheriſhed hopes, UI 19; 
Ola! 
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total deſtruction of what had required ſo much 
time, ſkill, and labour to accompliſh. 

[a the night of the twenty- ſeventh of November, 
a choſen body of two thouſand men was aſſembled, 
in order to fally from the town, and deſtroy the 
enemy's advanced works and batteries. They 
marched, out with great order and filence, about 
rwo o'clock in the morning, under the command 
of Brigadier-General Roſs. They proceeded with 
the utmoſt ſpeed to the enemy's works, which they 
attacked and ſtormed with the molt aſtoniſhing ra- 
pidity. The enemy were thrown into ſuch confu- 
fion, that they fled on every fide. The guns and 
mortars on the batteries were all ſpiked. The ar- 
tillery-men, artificers, and failors, exerted them- 
ſelves with ſo much eus that in the ſpace of an 
hour, the magazines of powder were blown up, the 
ſtore houſes of arms, ammunition, and military 
implements of every kind, and all the works that 
had been conſtructed, were ſet on fire, and totally 
conſumed. The damage done to the enemy upon 
this occaſion was prodigious: it was computed at 
near two millions ſterling. 

This bold and well conducted action ſtruck the 
enemy with a ſurprize and dread of the reſolution 
and dexterity of the beſieged, from which it was 
evident by their ſubſequent operations, they were a 
long time 1n recovering. The hopes entertained by 
their beſt officers began to diminiſh. Ncthing but 
the diſgrace of abandoning an enterprize on which 
the honour of the Spaniſh nation ſeemed in a man- 
ner to depend, prompted them to continue it, after 
this deciſive proof of the precariouſneſs of all their 
efforts and exertions. 
Thediſcouragement occaſioned throughout Spain 
by this event was no leſs viſible. It affected all 
Claſſes in ſuch a manner as to excite a general deſ- 
pondency ; to which, indeed, the averſeneſs of the 
Vor. IV. No. 24. K Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh naval commanders to riſk an encountet 
with the Britiſh fleet powerfully contributed, 
Nor was the Court of Madrid backward to com. 
plain that France had been very deficient in her 
promiſes to ſupport the Spaniſh fleet in ſo neceſſary 
a meaſure as that of intercepting the ſupplies deſ- 


tined for Gibraltar. To this neglect in their ally, 


they attributed the continuation of the ſiege, and, 
of conſequence, the loſſes and diſappointments that 
were continually attending the army that was be- 
fieging it, and the little hopes that now rcinined 
of their being able to effect its reduction. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, LIX. 


Proceedings in Parliament.—Tranſaftions in Holland. 
Naval Operations againſt the Dutch. 


1781. 


H E Parliamentary debates upon thoſe vari- 
ons ſubjects which were the conſequences of 
the American war, employed, as uſual, the atten- 
tion of the public. But they were not carried on 
with that energy and perſeverance during this ſeſ- 
ſion, which had attended them in the laſt. Oppo- 
fition was in ſome meaſure grown weary of a con- 
tention which was evidently fruitleſs, and produced 
infinite pains and ſtruggles to no purpoſe. The 
nation itſelf was become careleſs and inattentive in 
many reſpects to the proceedings of Parliament in 


all caſes of this nature, from a conviction that what- 


ever were the deſires of the public, they would be 
contradicted and lighted, if oppoſite to thoſe of 
miniſtry. 

It was an object of no ſmall ſurpriſe, that while 
meetings were held in ſo many counties, cities, and 
towns, for the purpoſe of reprobating Parliamentary 
meaſures, and petitioning the legiſlature for a total 
change in the political ſyſtem of this country, the 
members choſen by thoſe very places, ſhould act 
and vote in manifeſt and conſtant oppoſition to the 
enſe of their conſtituents. 

The famous plan of reformation propoſed by 
Mr. Burke the preceding year, had been received 
by the nation at large with the higheſt approbation 
and applauſe, The people were fully ſenſible of 
the indiſpenſable neceflity of uſing the ſtricteſt 
Economy, in the critical circumſtances wherein the 

K 2 realm 
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realm was placed. The general argument was, that 
our enemies having ſet us the example, it would 
be the height of impolicy not to follow it. The 
very conſiderable addition expected from this plan 
to the national income, had given it a popularity 
which it was imagined would induce miniſtry to 
coincide with it. Notwithſtanding the rejection it 
had met with from the laſt Parliament, it was ill 
hoped by numbers, that from its evident utility, it 
would find, on mature conſideration, a majority to 
ſupport it in the preſent. 

In compliance with theſe expectations, Mr. Burke 
ventured again on the fifteenth of February, eighty- 
one, to bring it forward, and to recommend it 
with every argument which his knowledge could 
ſuggeſt, and his eloquence could enforce. The dan- 
gerous and expenſive war in which we were engag- 
ed with ſo many open or clandeſtine enemies, the 
prodigious efforts we were continually obliged 
to make to face them in every part of the globe, 
as they were obvious motives to alledge, ſo they 
were inſiſted upon with his uſual energy. 

He took notice, at the ſame time, that in fo 
perilous a ſeaſon as the preſent, ſuch a ſcheme as 


he now propoſed ought to have proceeded from the 


miniſters themſelves. They knew the wants of the 
nation, and ought therefore to have been the firſt 
to adminiſter to them, through thoſe means which 
from their ſtation and influence were more par- 
ticularly within their reach. Inſtead of diſcourag- 
ing this ſcheme, it behoved them to ſecond it with 
all their power, and to give it that official weight, 
without which it could not ſucceed. 

He addreſſed himſelf upon this occaſion to the 
Members of the Houſe, as newly choſen by the 
people, to rectify the miſtakes of their predecel- 
ſors, and to avoid being guilty of thoſe miſdemca- 


nors, and neglect in the diſcharge of their mw 
which 
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which-had caſt an odium upon their memory. He 
reminded them in the ſtrongeſt terms of the re- 
markable reſolutions that had been paſſed con- 
cerning the influence of the crown. He reprelent- 
ed them as a legacy bequeathed by the laſt Par- 
liament to the nation, by way of atoning for that 
improper ſubſerviency to the will of miniſters, 
of which it had been guilty in {o many in- 
ſtances. | 

Theſe reſolutions it was now the duty and buſi- 
nels of the preſent repreſentatives · of the people, to 
ſtand by with firmneſs and fidelity: the intention 
of paſſing them not having yet been fulfilled, it re- 
mained now to give themchat virtue and efficacy to 
which they were entitled, from their evident and 
acknowledged propriety. As the diſſolution of the 


what it had ſo judiciouſly begun, it behoved the 
preſent to accompliſh it in the ſtead of thoſe who 
had led the way in ſo ſalutary a work: were they to 
neglect it, the public would then know to whom 
they were to impute the failure of a ſcheme, to which 
they ſo ardently wiſhed all manner of ſucceſs. 

After raiſing the juſt hopes and expectations of 
the people, it would be a diſappointment, which 
they would have reaſon never to forgive, were they 
to ſee them fruſtrated ; but this he confided would 
not be the caſe. The character of thoſe who com- 
poled the Houſe was too much at ſtake to diſo- 
blige their conſtituents in ſo reaſonable a demand, as 
that of eaſing their burdens in a manner that was 
calculated to produce ſo. much public benefit, with 
lo little detriment to private individuals. 


Lon had complained of the preſſures it felt, had 
been the principal motive that had inclined the laſt 
Parliament to adopt the reſolutions now laid before 
them; but it would be much more honourable and 
% 23 meritorious 


late Parliament had prevented it from completing 


The vio ence with which the majority of the na- 
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meritorious in the preſent, to give them counte- 
nance and protection, from a conviction of their 
propriety, than to conſent to them merely through 
dint of importunity and clamour. 

Adminiſtration having determined to oppoſe 
with the moſt invincible ſpirit, that multitude of 
enemies which was perpetually encreaſing, it he. 
hoved them to provide for the conteſt which they 
were ſo reſolutely bent not to give up. One of the 
means of doing this effectually, was to convince the 
public, that no claſs, no rank, was exempted from 
participating 1n thoſe efforts and labours for the 
common good, which were recommended to the 
cheerful acquieſcence of the nation with ſo much 
warmth and earneſtneſs. 

The principal example of perſeverance and ſuf- 
fering for the welfare of the ſtate, ought indifpur- 
ably to be given by thoſe who ruled it. The con- 
ſpic uity of their ſtation carried a force and influence, 
which commanded univerſal imitation. While they 
led the way, none would refuſe to follow. It was 
from them that nations derived the ſpirit and mag- 
nanimity, which enabled them to ſurmount obſta- 
cles, and become formidable to their enemies. It 
was therefore incumbent upon them to diſplay that 
fortitude in encountering difficulties, which they 
o ſtrenuouſly required in others. 

Economy was now become more neceſſary than 
at any former period, as the kingdom had never 
r 4h ſuch diſtreſs as at the preſent. Whoever 
wiſhed to ſee the king great and potent, ought to 
adviſe him to retrench every unneceſſary depart- 
ment in his houſe, and apply what was fave in 
I this manner, to the maintenance and augmentation 
; 1 of his fleets and armies. It was the duty of the 
1 | Houſe of Commons, even on a ſuppoſition they 
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crown, to repreſent to their Sovereign, how much 
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it was incumbent on him to uſe the ſtricteſt fru- 
gality, in order to render himſelf powerful and 
dreaded by his enemies. Economy was the foun- 
dation of ſucceſs; it produced wealth and ſtrength, 
and gave life and vigour to all great deſigns. 
Such was the ſubſtance of the various arguments 
uſed by Mr. Burke, to ſupport the plan of refor- 
mation he had ſo much at heart. He addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the miniſtry on this occaſion with great ear- | 
neſtneſs and fervour, entreating them to be candid 
and explicit in their aſſiſtance or oppoſition of the "i 
ſcheme he once more ventured qo propoſe. If they 1 
meant to befriend his endeav6urs, he requeſted | 
them to do it effectually; but if they meant to 
thwart him, he deſired they would be expeditious | 
and deciſive, that no time nor labour might be loſt | 
through fallacious expectations of unintended fa- 1 
vour and concurrence. b 
In conſequence of this repreſentation, he moved | 
that a bill might be brought in for the better re- | 
gulation of the civil eſtabliſhment, by limiting 
penſions, and ſuppreſſing ſeveral uſeleſs offices, and 
employing the ſums arifing from ſuch retrenchment, 
to the ſervice of the public. | 
The miniſtry, from motives of decency, did not 
oppole the bill on its firſt introduction ; but when 
it came to a ſecond reading, it was rejected by a 
majority of two hundred and thirty-three to one 
hundred and ninety ; and a reſolution paſſed to put 
it off ſix months. | | | 
Thus ended for the preſent, an attempt, which . | 
from the popularity with which it was favoured, | ("1 
had, for a while, been ſpoken of as a meaſure no leſs 
promiſſory than highly deſerving of ſucceſs. | 
The next object of parliamentary diſcuſſion was | 
the loan to defray rhe expences of the coming year, | 
amounting to the ſum of twelve millions. Mini- 1 
ſtry was accuſed of having made a diſadvantage- 1 
3 ous | 1 
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great condeſcenſion from government in the ar- 
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ous bargain for the public; as a proof of which ft 
was ſtated, that the price of the new ſtock was ten 
per cent, above par. | 

It was objected in the Houſe by Mr. Fox, that 
the money might have been borrowed upon much 
better terms; and that the manner of obtaining the 
loan was ſtill more blameable in a political conſide- 
ration, as it threw near a million into the hands of 
the miniſter, to diſpoſe of at his pleaſure, without 
any parliamentary controul ; the evident conſe- 
quence of which, would be a diſtribution of it among 
thoſe who ſupported his meaſures. 
| The reply of miniſtry was, that though the loan 
was procured upon advantageous terms to the len- 
ders, 1t could not be conſidered as injurious to the 
public, when the difficulty of levying money at any 
rate was duly . weighed. The times required 


ticle of borrowing money. Thoſe who poſſeſſed it 
knew how much it was wanted, and availed them- 
ſelves of the neceſſities of the ſtate according]y. 
One of the principal allegations againſt the mi- 
niſter upon this occaſion, was, that he had refuſed 
a loan of as much out of no leſs a ſum than chitty- 
eight millions, as he might have cholen to borrow 
at no more than five per cent. intereit. The offers 
came from perſons of noted wealth and reſponſibi- 
lity; but he declined it in favour of thote whom 
he looked upon as more manageable and ſubtcrs1- 
ent to his views. | i 
The miniſter's anſwer to this charge was, that in 
his acceptance of offers, he had been partiul to no 
{et of individuals whatever ; but had made as bene- 
ficial an agreement as lay in his power, with tholc 
whom he thought able to fulfil it, without reſpect 
of perſons. | 
The bills to exclude contractors from parliament, 


and to reſtrain officers in the revenue from voting 
at 
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at parliamentary elections, were again propoſed this 
ſeffion ; the firſt by Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, the 
ſecond by Mr. Crewe, the original movers of both; 
but they met with the ſame rejection as formerly. 
Nor were the promoters of the petition from the 
- Engliſh counties more fortunate. A delegation had 
been appointed by cheſe, in order to inforce their de- 
mands. They met in London to the number of near 
forty, and prepared a remonſtrance to the Houſe of 
Commons, comprehending the ſubſtance of the 
petition already preſented. 

But the title of delegates proved ſo alarmin 

to numbers, even of ſuch as wiſhed well to the cauſe 
they were appointed to maintain, that the dele- 
gates themſelves came to a reſolution to drop it, 
and to act in no other light than as private indivi- 
duals. 
In this capacity, they drew up a petition which 
was laid before the Houſe of Commons. Still, 
however, the denomination of delegates was brought 
into ſevere notice, and condemned as an aſſumption 
of authority incompatible with that of the Houſe ; 
the Members of which were ſtrenuouſly aſſerted to 
be the only lawful Delegates of the people of Eng- 
land. All others were unconſtitutional; and to 
connive even at the exiſtence of them, was ſubmit- 
ting to the ſetting up of a power in this country, 
independent of the ſupreme authority of the ſtate. 

In conſequence of the unfavourable idea in which 
they were viewed, their petition met with the moſt 
violent oppoſition from the miniſterial party; and 
was rejected by a majority of two hundred and 
twelve to one hundred and thirty-five. 

Towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, an attempr was 


America, The immenſe variety of arguments that 
had originated from this topic, was again renewed 
upon this occaſion, by thoſe who oppoſed or {e- 
f conded 


made to bring forward a plan of reconciliation with 
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conded the motion. Among other allegations, the 
inutility of continuing a war, wherein victory gr 
defeat were equally detrimenial, was ſtrongly in- 
ſiſted upon. The action at Guildford between the 
Royaliſts and the Americans, was adduced as an 
unanſwerable proof, that the ſucceſſes of the Britiſh 
arms in the field produced none of the conſe. 
quences uſually attending the gain of battles, Haq 
| Lord Cornwallis been routed, he could hardly 
have acted otherwiſe than he found himſelf com. 
pelled to do, in conſequence of that engagement. 
He had been obliged to retreat before the enemy 
he had beaten, and to ſeek a place where to ſhel. 
ter his troops from the attacks and incurſions of 
thoſe whom he had defeated, and whoſe coun- 
try he had over-run. If ſuch were the fruits of vic- 
tory in America, the ſooner war could be termi- 
nated there, the more ſafe and prudent fuch a mea- 
ſure muſt be acknowledged, After long and ani- 
mated debates, the motion was rejected by a great 
majority. 

In the mean time, the rupture with Holland, 
and the loſſes incurred by the Dutch, occaſioned 
great diſcontents and complaints in fome of the 
Provinces : that of Zealand in particular, which, 
from its commercial intereſts, was more cloſely 
connected with Great Britain than the others, ex- 
preſſed a ſtrong averſeneſs to the hoſtile diſpoſition 
they profeſt. It preſ.ated a memorial to the States 
General, ſignifying its opinion, that a negociation 
ſhould be ſet on foot, in order to put an end to the 
difference between Great Britain and the Republic, 
and reſtore the harmony that had ſo long ſubſiſted 
between them; and earneſtly requeſting that ſuch a 
meaſure might be ſpeedily adopted, 

This memorial was ſtrongly reinforced by the 
merchants and trading people of the city of Mid- 
dleburgh, the capital of Zealand, FRET 

ented, 
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ſented, in the moſt free and explicit terms, that the 
Enoliſh and Dutch could not go to war with each 
other, but to their mutual injury: they alledged 
the long and Cloſe intimacy between the Britiſh na- 
tion and the people of Zealand: this province was 
full of Engliſh traders; the number of thoſe who 
were ſettled in Middleburgh alone, amounted to 
near two thouſand. A war with England muſt 
therefore prove an event highly deſtructive to them, 
as it would indeed deeply affect the intereſts of the 
whole Republic. 

Theſe remonſtrances, however well founded, 
made no impreffion on the States. The French 
faction was now become ſo powerful, that all rea- 

ſoning and argument was over- ruled, and the reſo- 
| lution taken to proſecute hoſtilities againſt Great 
Britain with the utmoſt vigour. | 

They applied to the courts of Peterſburgh, Stock- 
holm, and Copenhagen, claiming their aſſiſtance in 
virtue of the compact of neutrality entered into 
with thoſe powers ; and alledging, that the decla- 
ration of war on the part of Great Britain, was ſolely 
occaſioned by their acceſſion to the treaty of neu- 
trality. 

But their ſolicitations, though very urgent and 
preſſing, did not produce the effect that was intend- 
ed. They had demanded an immediate reinforce- 
ment of ſhips of war ; but the jealouſy entertained of 
the Britiſh power, was not greater than the dread of 
expoling themſelves to its reſentment, in the different 
members of the armed neutrality. They content- 
ed themſelves with remaining on the defenſive ; 
and were not in the leaſt inclined to give any fur- 
ther provocation to Great Britain. Perhaps too, 
they tbought the combination already formed againſt 
it, was fully ſufficient for the purpoſes they had in 
view; and that by adding to it, that balance of 
naval power, for the preſervation of which it had 


been 
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been framed, might, contrary to their intentions: 
incline too much on the other ſide. : 
The ſituation of the ſeven United Provinces at 
this juncture, was very different from what it had 
been upon former emergencies of this nature. 
Notwithſtanding the Dutch are inconteſtably a very 
brave people, they were now, through a long di. 
uſe of arms, become very ill adapted, and unpre- 
pared for war. Relying too much on the difficul- 
ties wherein Great Britain was involved, they ima- 
gined that an open and avowed declaration of hoſti- 
hres againſt them, was a meaſure they had not the 
leaſt rcaſon to apprehend. Britain ought rather to 
fear they might themicives lead the way in taking 
ſuch a ſtep. 

The naval force of the ſeven United Provinces 
bore at this time no proportion to its ſplendour 
in the days of yore, when it was able to meet the 
united ſtrength of England and France on the 
occan, and was equally the terror and ihe admira- 
tion of their enemies. Fourſcore years were now 
elapſed ſince they had been under the nc. <flity of 
proſecuting any naval war. During this long in- 
terval, their ſhipping had been totally ingrotec 
by the occupations of peace and commerce; and 
Britain was the laſt power againſt which it hav 
been expected they ſhould be firſt compelled io 
draw the ſword. 

On a review of their marine, it was found very 
inadequate to the ideas entertained by the reli 
of Europe. They were fully aware of the great- 
neſs and eminence of the peril to which their trade 
was evidently expoſed, from the vaſt ſtrength of 
the enemy with whom they had to contend, toge. 
ther with his proximity and the enterpriſingnels 
of his diſpoſition. But notwithſtanding the im- 
portance of preſerving their commerce, the only 


foundation of their power and proſperity, iy 
we 
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were unable at this time to equip any more than 
eleven ſhips of the line; two of theſe carried 
ſeventy guns, and five hundred and fifty men 
the nine others ſixty guns, and four hundred and 
fifty men. The remainder of their fleet conſiſted 
of fifteen ſhips of fifty guns, and three hundred 
men; two of forty, and two hundred and fifty ; four- 
teen of thirty-ſix, and two hundred and thirty; 
thirteen of twenty, and one hundred and twenty, 
beſides ſome armed veſlels of lefler force. 

This was but a ſhadow of their ancient power 
at ſea ; but depending on the ſupport of the ene- 
mies to Great Britain, they were not without hopes 
to make head againſt fuch detached parts of her 
maritime forces as ſhe could ſpare from the ne- 
ceſſary defence of her numerous poſſeſſions in fo 
many parts of the globe. 

France at the ſame time, as a further encourage- 
ment, promiſed to take their diſtant ſettlements 
under her own care and protection, and to exert 
her utmoſt for the recovering of thoſe that had been 
taken by the Engliſh. Theſe ſettlements were yet 
in a ſtate of infancy ; but bade fair under good ma- 
nagement to become 1n time of the utmoſt value, 
eſpecially ſhould they remain in the hands of ſuch 
active and ſpirited poſſeſſors as the Engliſh. The 
yearly produce of the two colonies of Iſſequibo and 
Demerary, was already rated at ten thouſand hogſ- 
heads of ſugar, five millions of pounds of coffee, 
eight hundred thouſand pounds of cotton, beſides 
a large proportion of rum, cocoa, and indigo, This 
was conſidered as no more than a beginning. The 
{oil of both was rich and luxuriant in the highelt 
degree, and promiſed, when arrived to a proper 
cultivation, to exceed any European plantation in 
that part of the world. | 
In order to procure to themſelves as many 
friends and favourers as poſſible, and to remove 


the 


| fraught, did by no means convince the clear. 


that intent; but they were not ready at the time 


of peace, were not ſufficiently prepared to reſiſt a 
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the imputation of impolicy and inconſiderateneſz 
the States General publiſhed a long and much * 
boured manifeſto, wherein they endeavoured t0 
juſtify their conduct towards Great Britain in the 
preſent circumſtances. But the multiplicity of 
arguments and reaſonings with which it was 


fighted of the rectitude of acceding to the con- 
federation formed againſt Great Britain, in con- 
junction with the Houſe of Bourbon. This was 
in fact adding ſtrength to the compact framed 
between the members of that already too potent 
family, whoſe enmity they had much niore reaſon 
to dread than that of the Britiſh nation, and of 
whoſe ambition they had more than once had 
ample experience. 

One of the firſt objects in contemplation among 
the mercantile claſſes in Holland, was the inter- 
ception of the fleet that was conveying to England 
the ſpoils of Statia, Preparations were made to 


propoſed ; and fortune threw this rich prize into 
other hands. 

Intelligence arriving in France, that this valuable 
fleet was on its way homewards, eſcorted only by 
four ſhips of the line, twice as many were diſ- 
patched under M. de la Motte Piquet, who fell 
in with it on the ſecond of May eighty-one, and 
captured more than half the convoy. The re- 
mainder took ſhelter in the neareſt ports of Ire- 
land. 

The Britiſh miniſtry was meditating, on the other 
hand, in what manner to reduce moſt effectually 
the power of Holland. The readieſt method to 
compaſs this end, was obviouſly by attacking ts 
foreign ſettlements; which, from a long duration 


ſudden and yigorous attempt. T6 


To this intent a ſquadron was fitted out, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſeventy-four, a ſixty- four, and three fifty 
gun ſhips, with ſome frigates and other veſſels. 
A body of three thouſand men in tranſports ac- 
companied it. Commodore Johnſton commanded 
the ſquadron, and General Meadows the troops. 

The object of this expedition was the Cape of 
Good Hope; by depriving the Dutch of which, 
their communication with the Eaſt Indies would 
have been materially interrupted, if not in a man- 
ner cut off, Alarmed at the danger of loſing this 
important poſſeſſion, they applied to the court of 
France for timely aſſiſtance againſt the deſign, 
which, they doubted not, was in agitation in Eng- 
land. 

France being little leſs intereſted than Holland 
itſelf, in the preſervation of this place, readily ex- 
erted itſelf for the protection of it againſt Great 
Britain. M. de Suffrein, an officer of great cou- 
rage, ſailed immediately with five ſhips of the line, 
beſides frigates, and a body of land- forces to op- 

ſe the Britiſh armament. 

Commodore Johnſton had in his way to the 
Cape, ſtopped at the Cape de Verd Iſlands, to wood 
and water his ſhips, and refreſh his men. He now 
lay at anchor in Port Praya in the iſland of St. Jago. 
So little was the approach of an enemy ſuſpected, 
that numbers belonging to the troops and ſquadron 
were at that time on ſhore, employed in occupa- 
tions relative to the ſhipping, or from motives of 
relaxation. 


On the morning of the ſixteenth of April, the 


French ſquadron under M. de Suffrein was def- 


cried coming round a point at the eaſtern extre- 
mity of the harbour. On this diſcovery, ſignals 
were expeditiouſly thrown out for the people aſhore 


to haſten on board; and every preparation was made 


to receive the enemy. | 
Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding the Britiſh ſquadron was com. 

pletely ſurpriſed on this occaſion, it ſtood the at. 
tack of a much ſuperior force with a coolneſs and 
relolution at which the French were equally aſto. 
niſhed and perplexed ; as they had promiſed them. 
ſelves an eaſy victory from the inferiority of the 
Tug, and the diforder in which they foung 
them. 
M. de Suffrein at the head of his line of battle 
ſhips, penetrated into the midſt of the Britiſh ſhip- 
ping, which, including Eaſt Indiamen and tran. 
ports, amounted to about forty ſail. Three of 
the French ſhips dropped their anchors, and com- 
menced a heavy cannonade; which was returned 
with great ſpirit from every ſhip in the Britiſh 
fleet that could bring its guns to bear upon them ; 
the Eaſt Indiamen particularly ſeconded the ſhips 
of war with great promptitude and effect. 

While M. de Suffrein lay at anchor engaging 
the fleet, his two other line of battle ſhips ranged 
along the harbour, directing their fire where it 
could do moſt execution. 
nued in this manner during an hour; when one 


of the three French ſhips at anchor, having loſt. 


her captain, the crew cut her cable and quitted her 
ſtation. M. de Suffrein's own ſhip was obliged to 
ſheer off in the ſame manner: the third, after 
loſing all her maſts, was towed off in a mot ſhat- 
tered condition, and did not effect her eſcape wich- 
out the utmoſt difficulty. 

They were purſued in their retreat by Commo- 
dore Johnſton, who uſed his utmoſt efforts to over- 
take them ; but he was prevented from continuing 
the purſuit far, by the 1nferiority of the force he 
had to follow and encounter them, the detriment 
it had received in action, the lateneſs of the hour 
at which he was able to ſtand out to ſea after them, 


and above all, the danger of being carried out 5 
the 


The fight was conti- 
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che track of his deſtination, in the very uncertain 
eſt of a flying enemy. 
Thus ended a conflict, wherein the French had 
not unreaſonably promiſed themſelves the fulleſt 
ſucceſs, when it is conſidered at what a diſadvantage 
they had taken the Engliſh. The honour ac- 
quired by | theſe in facing and repelling, upon 
o ſhort a notice, an enemy every way ſo ſuperior, 
was acknowledged to be extraordinary ; and made no 
{mail impreſſion on thoſe who were competent 
udges ofthe uncommon ettorts of activity and valour, 
which they muſt have exerted on ſo critical an 
emergency. | | k | 

Having repaired the damages received in this en- 
gagement, the Britiſh ſquadron left Port Praya, on 
the proſecution of its original plan. Some of the 
beſt failing frigates were diſpatched to explore the 
ſituation of the enemy. They had the good fortune 
to capture a Dutch Eaſt Indiaman, laden with war- 
like ſtores and proviſions, and a large ſum of money 
tor the ſettlements. WL” 

They learned at the ſame time, that M. de Suffrein 
with a fleet of tranſports was arrived at the Cape, and 
had landed a very conſiderable body of troops for the 
protectzon of that Dutch colony. The French had 
put it into a ſtrong ſtate of defence, and furniſhed it 
with a numerous garriſon, which, added to the ſtrength 
already there, exceeded that which was deſtined to 
attack it. 

On receiving this intelligence, the Britiſh com- 
manders thought it would be imprudent to perſiſt in 
e deſign that had been formed againſt that place. 
In order, however, not to return home without 
laving annoyed the enemy, the armament proceeded 
'0 the Bay of Saldana, lying about forty miles north 
0! the Cape; where they had been informed that a 
"wmber of Dutch Eaft Indiamen lay that were 
»meward bound, and waited the arrival of ſome 
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French ſhips of force, before they durſt continue 
their voyage. 

Commodore Johnſtone having, with great in. 
duſtry - and perſonal exertion, fully reconnoitre 
their ſituation, entered the Bay on the twenty. fr 
of July, and ſurpriſed them, before they were able 
to accompliſh the deſtruction of their ſhips; which 
they had intended ſooner than ſuffer them to (a 
into his hands, Four out of the five were taken, 2nd 


preſerved from the flames, through the tou. 


tage and dexterity of the ſeamen, They proved 
very valuable prizes ; none being under a thouſand 
tons burden : three came from China, and one from 
Bengal. . 

An occurrence of a ſingular nature happened on 
this occaſion at Saldana. Two eaſtern princes, 
detained in captivity at this place through the cruel 
maxims of policy adopted by the Dutch, eſcaped 
from their confinement, and ſeized the opportunity 
now offered them, of putting themſelves under the 
protection of the Britiſh commanders. They were 
the ſovereigns of Ternate and Tidore, two ſpice- 
iſlands in the Indian ſea ; and had, from motives of 
jealouſy, been depoſed, and; baniſhed from their own 
country to this part of the world, where they had 
been treated with great indignity. | 

The news of theſe tranſactions added greatly to 
the clamours of the people in Holland who diſap— 
proved of an inimical conduct towards Great Bri- 
tain. The adverſe party, however, took occafion 


from thence to inforce the neceſſity of uſing the. 


moſt ſtrenuous endeavours to prevent any further 
diſaſters ; and to make head againſt the preparations 
that were now carrying on in England, in order to 
cut off their communication with the ſouth of Eu 
rope, and intercept their trade with the Baltic. 
The deprivation of this laſt eſpecially, would 


reduce them to the greateſt diſtreſs. It would at 
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once ruin their marine, as it was from thence only 
they could be ſupplied with naval ſtores ; nor would 
it prove leſs injurious in a ſtill more effential reſ- 
pect, by ſtopping up the channel through which the 
Seven United Provinces were almoſt whollyfurniſhed 
with the quantity of corn neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of their inhabitants. 

The critical fituation of the Dutch was well under- 
flood in England. The weakneſs of their marine, and 
the difficulty of putting it on a reſpectable footing, 
were well known; but the immenſe weight of hoſ— 
tile power, againſt which Great Britain was obliged 
to bear up on every fide, precluded thoſe exertions, 
of which the utility was apparent, from being car- 
ried to a ſufficient extent, tor the full accompliſh- 
ment of the defign propoied. 8 

It was not without great dint of management, 
that a ſquadron was provided for the purpoſe of 
watching the motions of the Dutch on their coaſt. 
They were employed in equipping a number of their 
ſtouteſt ſhips for the protection of a large fleet of 
merchantmen, bound to the Northern Sea. The 
command of them was given to Admiral Zout— 
man, a reſolute and experienced ſeamen. The force 
he had conſiſted of eight ſhips of the line, from 
leventy-tour to fifty-four guns, ren frigates, and 
lome other armed veſſels. Moſt of their frigates 
were very large, and carried an uncommon weight 
of metal, 

The Britiſh ſquadron was commanded by Admi- 
ral Hyde Parker, a veteran officer, of noted intre- 
pidity. He was at this time convoying the 


homeward bound trade from the Baltic, amounting 
to upwards of an hundred ſail. On the 5th of Au- 
gult be fell in with the Dutch ſquadron, on the 
Dogger Bank, accompanying a numerous fleet of 
merchantmen going to the Baltic. As ſoon as Ad- 
ual Parker had provided for the ſafety of his convoy, 
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by detaching moſt of his frigates for its protection 
he bore away to the enemy. His ſtrength conſiſting 
of an old eighty gun ſhip, that carried no heavier 
metal than a fifty; an old ſixty, that had been dif. 
charged, but lately refitted for ſervice; two ſeventy. 
fours, a fixty-four, and a fifty; to which he was 
obliged to add a frigate of forty-four guns, in order 
to ſupply the inequality of his line of battle in num. 
o 
The action began at eight in the morning. within 
leſs than muſket-ſhot diſtance, It laſted near four 
hours, with equal bravery cn each fide, The fire from 
the Engliſh ſquadron was kept up with an uncom- 
mon ſpirit, and did dreadful execution; ſome of 
the ſhips diſcharged above two thouſand ſhot. The 
Dutch frigates ſeconded their line with great reſo- 
lution, by taking ſuch pofitions as enabled them 
to rake the Britiſh ſhipping : which, for want of an 
adequate proportion of frigates, could not aflail the 

enemy in the like manner, SO 
But, notwithſtanding this deficiency, the Dutch 
frigates were, in a ſhort time, filenced and compelled 
to withdraw, In the mean time, both ſquadrons 
had received ſo much damage, that about noon 
they were become equally unmanageable. The Bi- 
tiſh Admiral uſed his utmoſt {kill to keep the ſhips in 
a line, and to continue the action; but found it im- 
practicable, The Dutch were in the ſame ſituation. 
After laying toa conſiderable time near each other, thc 
Dutch having ſuffered moſt, did not think it adviſe 
able to renew the engagement; and, 1n order to ſave 
the convoy (of which they had charge, and which 
was of immenſe value) they took the reſolution to 

bear away with it to the Texel. 

But though the Dutch ſquadron effected an 
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eſcape, it was in ſo ſhattered a condition, that Ir 
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utmoſt diſhculty brought into port by the help of 
the many frigates that fortunately attended it. One 
of the largeſt ſhips, mounting ſeventy guns, went to 
the bottom, in the night after the action; and moſt 
of the others were rendered totally unſerviceable. 

Such was the iſſue of this celebrated ngage- 
ment, the firſt that had happened between the Eng- 
liſh and the Dutch for upwards of a century. The 
valour and emulation diſplayed by both parties was 
in nowiſe inferior to that which had been exerted 
by their reſpective anceſtors, when contending for 
the empire of the ocean, in the days of Cromwell 
and Charles the Second. | 2 

The ſlain and wounded on board of the Britiſh 
ſquadron, amounted to about four hundred and fif- 
ty, among whom were ſeveral officers of very ſupe- 
11or merit; but the ſame liſt on board of the Dutch 
ſhips, though endeavoured to be ↄoncealed, was well 
known to exceed a thouſand. _ 09% 0 wha 
The victory was indiſputably on the fide of the 
Britiſh Admiral, He remained with his ſquadron 
on the place of action after the enemy had quitted 
it, The Dutch Admiral was obliged to abandon 
to their own care the merchantmen under his convoy ; 
and theſe were compelled to drop the proſecution ot 
their voyage, and make the beſt of their way to their 
ſeparate homes. 

This was the ſevereſt diſappointment that could 
have befallen the Dutch ; in this fleet were centered 
the hopes and reſources of the mercantile clafles, 
which had been at a vaſt expence in fitting ir out for 
ts uſual deſtination to the northern parts of Europe. 
They now ſaw themſelves totally excluded from that 
principal fund of their commercial opulence, and 
obliged, to their great mort:fication, to hive recourſe 
to the aſſiſtance of France for protection on their 


own coaſts, 
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The States General of the Seven United Provinces 
were fully ſenſible of all theſe calamities ; but they 
prudently buried them in filence, and adverted only 
to the neceſſity of reviving the courage of the pub. 
lic, and preventing any popular deſpondency. The 
valour of thoſe, officers and men who had tought 
in the late action was extolled in the warmeſt terms; 
honours and rewards were decreed to them in themott 
- .ample and generous manner; and nothing was for. 
gotten to impreſs the world with the higheſt ſcnl of 
their merit, and to excite a ſpirit of emulation 
throughout the people. | 
iir The glory, and ſucceſs of this engagement were 
duly acknowledged in England : but heavy com- 
laints were made, that a ſufficient force had not 
p ori aſſigned to Admiral Parker for the purpoſcs 
that might have been accompliſhed on this occaſion, 
Had his ſquadron been properly reinforced, 
which it was aſſerted might have been done, no 
doubt was entertained, from his known bravery and 


abilities, that a total deſtruction, or capture of the 


Dutch ſquadron and convoy, would have been the 
conſequence. | 
On the returnof the Britiſh ſquadron to the Note, 
the ſervice done to the public by the Admiral, was 
noticed in the moſt *diſtinguiſhed manner, The 
king honoured him with a vitit, and treated him with 
thoſe marks of attention and regard to which he was 
ſo.eminently intitled. 
During the remainder of the year, the ports of 
Holland were completely blocked vp, and tell 
trade intercepted from the moſt beneficial Quarters. 
The Dutch, who had not for a century experienced 
any of the diſtrefies arifing from a naval war, no 
felt them to a great extent. The commonalty, v/" 
which of courſe they chicliy fell, was loud a1 
ungovernable in its murmurs; and it was of ſome 
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time imagined, that the hardſhips under which it la- 
boured, would have produced internal cominotions 
of a dangerous nature; Certain it is, that no little 
alarm was excited, and that the diſcontents were ſo 


general, that ſuſpicions of that kind did not appear 
intirely void of foundation; 
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The French defeated at Ferſey. — Siege of Minorca 
Naval Operations in the Channel. 


1781. 


EVER had the intrigues of France been ſo ſuc. 
ceſsful againſt Great Britain as in the preſen 
war. She had contrived to kindle an unextinouilh. 
able flame in the Britiſh colonies : She had perſuad- 
ed Spain, againſt the clear intereſt of that monarchy, 
to unite with her in aſſerting their independence: 
She had involved the Seven United Provinces in a 
quarrel with their ancient and ſureſt ally: She had 
drawn all Europe into a confederacy for the deſtruc. 
tion of the naval power of this country, and had de- 
prived it of all its allies, and almoſt all its well-withers, 
In the midſt of this ſtorm, Britain ſcemed, how- 
ever, to brave its enemies, not only by the greatnels 
of the ſpirit with which ſhe encountered them, 
but no leſs by the prodigious multiplicity of her te- 
{ources. In the beginning of the year Eighty-one, 
the maritime ſtrength of all Europe was drawn out 
againſt her; but the liſt of her fleets and arnnes at: 
forded them no reaſon to hope that her power Wis 
on the decline. Her internal defence was provided 
for in ſuch a manner, as precluded all expectation 
of making the leaſt impreſſion upon this iſland. de 
had numerous forces in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and was making the moſt vigorous efforts in Amt 
ca. Her navy was on the moſt formidable foot; 
conſiſting of no lets than four hundred and thirty vc. 


ſels, in molt excellent condition, and manned . 
h 
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the beſt and braveſt ſeamen in Europe, even by the 

ion of her very enemies. | 
_—_ fleets of Fe, Spain, and Holland did hard- 
ly more than equal thoſe of Great Britain in number; 
but were far inferior to them in goodneſs of con- 
ſtruction. The ſailors, thoſe of Holland excepted, 
were chiefly compoſed of landſmen, unuſed to and 
averſe to that element on which they were compel- 
led to ſerve. France, with all its exertions, did not 
reckon more than two hundred and ſixty-four veſſels 
of all rates; and Spain not upwards of one hundred 
and twenty-four ; Holland counted but ſixty. 

The reſidue of European marine in actual com- 
miſſion, among thoſe powers who formed the armed 
neutrality, amounted to no more than. eighty ſhips 
of all ſizes. Of theſe, twenty-nine belonged to Ruſ- 
ſa, thirty to Sweden, and twenty-five to Denmark. 
Such were the eſtimates of the naval force of the 
maritime powers in Europe about the commence- 
ment of the ycar eighty- one. 

France, in the mean time, was meditating how to 
avail herſelf of the advantages accruing from the 
potent confederacy in her favour. She had hitherto 
been foiled in every enterprize of moment. Savin 
ſome inconſiderable ſucceſſes in the Weſt Indies, her 
arms had been worſted everywhere. Notwithſtand- 
ing the parade with which her fleets, in conjunction 
with thoſe of Spain, had appeared on the Britiſh 
coaſt, nothing ot the leaſt conſequence had hitherto 
been effected. The only attempt ſhe had ventured 
to make in the Channel, was on the iſland of Jerſey, 
lying in fight of her own ſhore; and in that the had 
completely failed. | | 

The remembrance of this failure, and the diſgrace 
of having manifeſted to the world her inability to 
diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh of an iſle fituated at her very 
doors, induced her, at the beginning of this year, to 
repeat ap attempt, which Europe t<{lificd its utmoſt 

lurprize, 
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ſurprize, that France ſhould ever have diſcontinued 
till ſhe had ſucceeded: CN 
The perſon. pitched upon to conduct this enter. 
prize, was the Baron de Rullecourt, a man of coy- 
rage; but of a fierce and violent diſpoſition. He 
had been ſecond in command upon the preceding 
attempt. The force entruſted. to him confiſted of 
'two thouſand choſen men. With theſe he embarked 
in very tempeſtuous weather, hoping, from this cir. 
' cumſtance, that, as an invaſion would not be expec. 
ted, he might he able to ſurprize the garriſon. 
Many of his tranſports being diſperſed by the 
ſtorm, he was obliged to ſeek ſhelter with the re- 
* mainder among ſome iſlands in the proximity of 
Jerſey. As foon as the weather grew calmer, he 
' ſeized the opportunity of a dark night to effect a 
landing, at a place called Grouville, where he made 
priſoners a party of militia, From hence he pro- 
ceeded with the utmoſt diligence to St, Helier's, the 
capital of the iſland, about three miles diftant : he 
came upon it ſo unexpected!y, that he ſeized on a 
body of men that guarded it, together with the com- 
manding officer and the magiſtrates of the iſland. 
Hle then drew up a capitulation, the terms of which 
were, that the iſland ſhould be forthwith ſurrendered 
to France, and the garriſon be ſent to England. He 
required inſtant compliance, threatening, upon fe- 
fuſal, immediate deſtruction to the town. The De- 
puty Governor and Magiſtrates repreſented to him, 
that, being in his power, no authority of theirs could 
any longer be valid, and that the troops would, of 
| . courſe, refuſe obedience to them. Bur the French 
| commander perſiſting in his requiſition and menaces, 
j the capitulation was ſigned, in order to prevent him 
1 from carrying them into execution. 
| Having gained this point, Baron Rullecourt ad- 
| vanced to Elizabeth Caſtle, near the town, which 


bt he ſummoned to ſurrender, in virtue of the 5 
f | ation 
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lation ſigned by the Deputy-Governor, whom he 
compelled to accompany him; but the garriſon re- 
turned him a peremptory denial, and made ſo vigo- 
rous a diſcharge of their artillery upon him, that he, 
was obliged. to withdraw into the town, 

The Britiſh troops ſtationed on the iſland, on being 
apprized of what was paſſing, aſſembled in the mean 
while from every quarter, under the command of 

Major Pierſon; who, on being required by the 
French commander to ſubmit, returned for anſwer, 
that, if the French themſelves did not lay down their 
arms within twenty minutes, he would attack them. 

In conſequence of this meſſage, after making a 
very able diſpoſition of his troops, he charged the 
enemy with ſo much impetuoſity, that, in leſs than 
half an hour, they were totally routed, and driven 
from the houſes they had occupied, into the market- 
place, where they endeavoured to make a ſtand. 

Baron Rullecourt, enraged at a reſiſtance which 
he did not expect, forgot the magnanimity for 

which the French officers are ſo juſtly renowned, ſo 
far as to force the captive Governor to attend him to 
the ſpot of action, declaring, that he ſhould partake 
of the ſame danger as himſelf: that gentleman 
was compelled to ſtand by his ſide during the con- 
flict in the market - place: but it was quickly termi- 
nated; the French were ſoon broken on all ſides; 
the Baron himſelf mortally wounded, and the next 


. 4 4 | þ | ; X 3 
in command obliged to deliver up himſelf and his 1 
party priſoners of war, in order to avoid being cut Wl 
to pieces. | | 1 

he ſplendour of this ſucceſs was greatly clouded 1 


by the death of that gallant young officer, to whoſe 1 
conduct it was chieſſy owing. Major Pierſon un- by 
happily fell by one of the laſt diſcharges from the 6 

French. He was but in the twenty- fifth year of his 4 

age. His loſs was deeply lamented, not only by the 1 

troops and inhabitants of Jerſey, but by the Whole if 
| nation, 
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nation. The military abilities which he had ax 
played on this occaſion, juſtified the higheſt pte. 
ſumptions of what he might have proved, had he 
been ſo fortunate as to ſurvive | 
Of the whole force that landed upon the ifland. 
amounting to upwards of eight hundred men, not 
one eſcaped: They were all either killed or taken. 
What added greatly to the honour of the Britihh 
troops, they were chiefly new levies, few of whom 
had ever been in action. | 
This ſecond defeat of the French at Jerſey was 
-no- ſmall mortification to their miniſtry, which had 
long been earneſtly defirous of maſtering that and 
the neighbouring iſland of Guernſey, It grieved 
them the more, as it proved that, notwithſtanding 
they both lay in the perpetual view of France, they 
were objects of defiance, much more than of acqui- 
-fition;” to that monarchy, and might be conſidered 
as an invincible argument of the real ſuperiority 
Great Britain preſerved in the Channel, in ſpite of 
the tranſitory parade of the French and Spaniſh 
fleets.” Sm | 
Another ifland, however, offered itſelf to their 
confideration at this time, of more importance in 
itſelf, and of a more general utility to the further- 
ance of their deſigns. This was Minorca, of which 
the conqueſt was not only more practicable, on ac- 
count of its remoteneſs from afiſtance, but would 
alſo ingratiate them with Spain, and contribute to 
remove the diſcontents with which that kingdom 
had been filled againſt France, for having drawn it 
into a conteſt that had proved hitherto ſo expenfive 
and ruinous. _ 

The formation of this enterpriſe took place early 
in the year; but was for ſome time retarded by the 
Jength of the preparations it required. They were 
not completed till towards the cloſe of June, when 


M. de Guichen failed from Breſt, at the head of a 
ſquadron 
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vadron conſiſting of the moſt formidable ſhips in 
he French navy: they were eighteen in number, five 
of which carried one hundred and ten guns. They 
were joined at Cadiz by thirty Spaniſh ſhips of the 
tne, and a large number of tranſports, carrying a 
body of ten thouſand regular troops, | 
Great Britain had now ſo many objects to em- 
ploy her attention, and they Were all of ſuch mo- 
went, that a ſufficient ſtrength could not be col- 
:&ed in time to prevent the junction and intended 
movements of the French and Spaniards, at the 
riod and diſtance at which they were made.— 
They left Cadiz about the end of July, and landed 
their forces at Minorca the twentieth of Auguſt. 
Here they were ſhortly after joined by about ſix 
thouſand French from Toulon. The combined army 
of both Crowns was under the command of the 
Duke of Crillon, a French general of great repu- 
tation. 
| It was the fate of Minorca, at this juncture, to 
be totally unable to make any effectual reſiſtance 
againſt ſo powerful an enemy. The garriſon con- 
liſted only of four regiments, two of them Britiſh, 
and two Hanoverians; they were excellent troops, 
and commanded by two generals of the higheſt 
abilities and bravery, General Murray and Sir 
William Draper, both of whom had, in happier 
umes, remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves; the firſt 
in North America, the ſecond in the Eaſt Indies — 
But the ſoldiers were fickly, and, from that reaſon, 
as well as the ſmallneſs of their number, inade- 
quate to the defence that would be neceſſary againſt 
lach a multitude of affailants. From theſe cauſes, 
much more than' from the vigour and efforts of the 
beliegers, it was ſoon foreſeen, that the pre ſerva- 
non of Minorca would prove a very difficult, if not 


* wwpratticable undertaking ; eſpecially when the 
| 31 obſtructions 
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obſtructions in the way of all ſuccour were talen 
into conſideration. _ 

While the troops of France and Spain were laying 
ſiege to Minorca, by the taking of which they yg. 
yore to give a final blow to the Britiſh power in the 

editerranean, it was determined, in order to (if. 
play the ſtrength of the Houſe of Bourbon, that 
their fleets ſhould at the very ſame time attack thoſe 
of Great Britain on her own coaſts, To this put. 
poſe the combined ſquadrons, having been reinforced 
on their way, entered the Channel about che middle 
of Auguſt, to the number of more than ſeventy 
fail, about fifty of which were of the line. 

Their intent was to intercept the great commer. 
cial fleets expected home at this ſeaſon of the year, 
and to prevent the failing of thoſe that were bound 
to the Britiſh ſettlements abroad. As their multi 
tude enabled them to ſtretch acroſs the entrance of 
the Channel, it was refolved, in England, notwith- 
ſtanding their vaſt ſuperiority, that the naval force 
then in readineſs, confiſting of thirty ſhips of the 
line, ſhould proceed immediately to lea, and en- 
counter all dangers, for the protection of the home. 
bound. fceth.- | 
Admiral Darby, who commanded the Britiſh 
fleet, prepared accordingly for the execution of his 
orders; and the utmoit alacrity and determination 
to ſecond him, was manifeſted by his officers and 
men : but he was detained by contrary winds in 
Torbay till the middle of September; during which 
time the enemy remained in poſſeſſion ot the {ea 
adjacent to the Weſt of England and the South 
of Ireland; and occaſioned no little alarm for the 
ſecurity of the trade returning from Jamaica and 
the Leeward Iſlands. En : 
The wind till confining the Britiſh fleet in Tore 
bay, the French and Spaniſh admirals, on infor- 
mation of its interiority, debated about the popes 
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of attacking it in that poſition, Don Vincent Doz, 
one of the Spaniſh commanders, infiſted with great 
ſtrenuouſneſs on the diſgrace that would attend the 
neglect of ſuch an opportunity of attacking the 
Engliſh, with ſo ſuperior a firength as that which 
could now be brought to act againſt them.— He of- 
fered to be foremoſt in the attempt. "oſs 
The propoſal of this ſpirited officer was highly 
applauded by the chiet commander of the French, 
M. de Guichen, He looxed upon the preſent oc- 
caſion as the moſt auſpicious that could be found. 
The principal part of the Britiſh navy was now 
blocked up in a bay, from whence there was no out- 
Jet, and where, if defeated, every ſhip muſt be taken 
or deſtroyed, It was highly probable, conſidering 
the vaſt ſuperiority of the combined fleets, that of 
Great Britain would be worſted. Such an event 
would at once terminate the war, to the utmoſt ho- 
nour and advantage of the Houſe of Bourbon and 
Its allies. But were they, on the contrary, to decline 
an engagement, all Europe would brand them with 
timidity, and interpret their conduct as a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of the ſuperior {kill and courage of 
the Eogiiſh 5 3 5 
Theſe arguments were ſtrongly oppoſed, on the 
other hand, by M. de Beauſſet, the ſecond in com- 
mand to M. de Guichen. He contended that the 
ſituation of the Britiſh fleet would enable it to 
fight them at their great diſadvantage : they could 
not attack jt in a body, but muſt form their line 
a-head, and fall down fingly upon the enemy.— 
This would expoſe every ſhip to the collected fire 
of the whole Britiſh fleet, ly ing faſt at anchor, and 
drawn up in ſuch a manner as to point all its guns 
at any object within its reach. He touched allo 
on the bad condition of the combined fleets, the 
weak ſtate of moſt of the ſhips, the Spaniſh eſpe- 
8585 N cially, 
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cially, the number of 
advantages. 

The reaſons he laid before the French and Spa- 
niſh commanding officers appeared fo well-founded 
that it was determined to abandon' the deſign of i 
tacking the Britith fleet in Torbay, and to turn their 
attention to the eaſier taſk of way-laying that which 
was coming from the Weſt Indies. As it conſiſted 
of merchantmen, the taking of it would be attended 
with facility; and the lots to England would prove 
immenſe. | | | 

With theſe intentions the combined fleets bore 
away from the Channel, and ſtationed themſelves 
in the track through which the Weſt India trade 
was expected; but the weather became ſhortly fo 
tempeſtuous, that they were obliged to relinquiſh 
this defign, and make the beſt of their way to their 
reſpective ports. | 
In this manner ended their ſummer cruize in the 
Britiſh ſeas this year, as it had done the preceding, 
Notwithſtanding the motives they alledged for this 
retreat, the majority of people in Europe attributed 
it to their averſeneſs to riſk a deciſive engagement 
with the Britiſh fleet. The opinion became general, 
that either their ſhips were defectively conſtructed, 


. 


ſick, and ſeveral other dit. 


or ill found in proper requiſites, if not both; and 


that they were, at the tame time, manned with 
people in whom their commanders durſt nor place 
much confidence. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh mercantile fleets ar- 
rived ſafe from every quarter, to the great mortili- 
cation of both France and Spain. As their finances 
began to totter more than 'ever, they had exerted 
themſelves to cut off thoſe reſources for the proſe- 
cution of the war, ariſing through the prodigious 
importations of wealth from the tranſmarine poſſel⸗ 
ſions of Great Bri- ain. It was not, therefore, with- 


out deep-felt concern, the French miniltry _ 
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its efforts to this eſſential put poſe ſo completely, 


and ſo reiteratedly fruſtrated by an enemy, whoſe 


humiliation they were conſcious would never be ac- 


compliſhed by any other means. | 

In order to balance the failure of this deſign, it 
was reſolved to give the fulleſt ſupport to thoſe that 
were proſecuting elſewhere. Large reinforcements 
of troops, and great quantities of proviſions, naval 
and military ſtores, were with all diligence prepar- 
ed for the various parts of the world where the war 
was waging. 'The convoy was ſo numerous, and of 
ſuch value and importance, that M. de Guichen was 
commiſſioned to accompany it till out of danger of 
being intercepted, with twenty of the largeit ſhips 
of the line that could be provided, Five of them 
mounted one hundred and ten guns. 

- Theſe preparations did not however eſcape the 
vigilance of the Britiſh miniſtry. A ſtrong ſquad- 
ron was diſpatched under Admiral Kempcnfelt to 
cut off this convoy, of which the arrival at the dif- 
ferent places of its deſtination, would have proved 
highly injurious to the Britiſh intereſt in thoſe 
parts, He fell in with it on the twelfth of Decem- 
ber, eighty one. Happily for him, the tranſports 
had been parted from the men of war by a violent 
ſtorm, This enabled him to capture above twenty 
oi them : the want of frigates prevented the taking 
ot many more, 

Moſt of the remaining part of the convoy was in 
conſequence diſperſed, and obliged to put back. — 
But Admiral Kempenfelt, on reconnoitring the 
torce of the enemy, found it ſo ſuperior to his own, 
that it would have been the height of imprudence 
to have ventured an engagement. As he had but 
twelve ſhips of the line, he declined the conteſt, 
and withdrew into port, 

The value of the prizes he had taken was very 


contiderable : they were laden with all kind of ar- 
Vor. IV. No. 25 M ticles 
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ticles requiſite for land and ſea-ſervice, and with all 
manner of provifions and neceſſaries. Near two 
thouſand ſoldiers and ſailors were made- priſoners, 
But notwithſtanding” the greatneſs of the diſap- 
pointment to France by the loſs of ſo material a pro. 
portion of this convoy, the facility with which, a 


it was aſſerted, the whole might have been cap, 


tured, and the heavy blow that would thereby have 
been given to the enemy, revived the clamous 
that had been raiſed on occaſion of the fight between 
Admiral Parker and the Dutch, The ſame negle, 
it was complained, had again prevented the com- 
pleteſt ſucceſs from being obtained. Had a ſuſh- 
cient ſtrength been employed, a victory of the moſ 
decifive conſequence might have been gained ; and 
inſtead of part of the convoy, the whole would pro- 
bably have been taken, together with the flect by 
which it was accompanied, 
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CHAP. LXI. 
Military Operations in Carolina, under Lord Rarudon. 
1781. 


URING theſe tranſactions in the various parts 
of the world that were become the ſcenes of 
this extenſive war, it was drawing to a crifis in that 
country where it firſt broke out, and had hitherto 
been carried on with ſo much obſtinacy, and yet with 
ſo little tendency to a deciſion. 
The obligation under which Lord Cornwallis 
found himſelf to retire to Wilmington, after the 
victory he had obtained at Guildford over General 
Greene, was an alarming evidence of the inſur- 
mountable difficulties of his ſituation. It embold- 
ened the American General to direct his operations 
to thoſe parts of South Carolina of which the Britiſh 
troops had taken poſſeſſion; not doubting but he 
ſhould be able, by harraſſing them, and cutting off 
their ſupplies and communication with their princi- 
pal poſts, to compel them to abandon thoſe they 
occupied in the upper countries, and to withdraw 
for ſafety to their garriſons on the ſea-coaſt. f 
Lord Cornwallis, on ſetting out in queſt of the 
Americans, previous to the action at Guildford, I 
had left Lord Rawdon at the head of the Britiſh | 
forces in the interior part of South Carolina. On 
the retreat of the Britiſh army to Wilmington, 
General Greene being reinforced, and having re- 
freſhed his troops, and collected the people that i 
had been diſperſed in that engagement, reſolved to <0 
march towards Camden, where Lord Rawdon was g. 
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then poſted. Another body of Americans ady1y. 
ced from another quarter, to make a diverſion, and 
induce him to divide his force. 

But it was too ſmall to ſuffer a diviſion,” He 
thought it moſt prudent to collect into one body 
the whole of it, and to make a ſtand on the {pot he 
occupied againſt General Greene, whatever his 
ſtrength might be. His fltuation was, however, 
extremely precarious. His proviſions were ſo much 
reduced, that he was compelled to decline the af. 
ſiſtance of a body of Loyaliſts, that offered their 
ſervices on this occaſion, from abſolute inability to 
maintain them. 

On the arrival of General Greene, he was fur- 
ther obliged to contract his poſts, and to keep on 
the defenſive. The detachments he had recalled 
could not join. him, a ſtrong body of Americans 
having taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes that led to 
Camden, and a powerful addition being daily expec- 
ted to the American army. 

In this dangerous ſituation, Lord Rawdon took 
the reſolution to attack the American General be- 
fore his reinforcements were arrived. The latter, 
confiding in his ſuperiority, had already taken the 
like determination, and had detached a part ot his 
force to eſcort a train of artillery to his camp. 
Lord Rawdon being apprized of this movement, 
ſeized that opportunity to aſſail him. His whole 
ſtrength amounted to no more than a thouſand men. 
The Americans were encamped at two miles du 
tance; on the brow of a rocky ſteep, known by the 
name of Hobkirk Hill: they were guarded on 
the left by a deep ſwamp : it was on this fide the 
attack was intended, as it was imagined they would 
be leſs on their guard, from the difficulty of ap. 
proaching them. | a 
At ten in the morning of the twenty- fifth 0 


April, the Britiſh troops marched to the enen 
round 
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round this ſwamp undiſcovered, and entered a wood 
bordering upon the enemy's lefr wing. From hence 
they ruſhed upon it with ſo much ſuddenneſs and 
impetuoſity, that it was inſtantly thrown into diſor- 
der, and driven to the main, body. But the great 
ſuperiority of number enabled the Americans to 
rally, and to make a very reſolute ſtand ; their 
artillery arriving at this moment, did alſo great exe- 
cution; and the fight continued doubtful during 
ſome time. | | | 
The front of the Americans proving very in- 
commodious, from its extent, Lord Rawdon, in 
order to prevent them from ſurrounding him, was 
obliged to bring all his troops into one line. Not- 
withſtanding, its thipneſs, they charged the enemy 
with ſuch fury, that they were at length broken and 
put to flight. They were not purſued, however, 
farther than three miles, as Lord Rawdon had but 
a ſmall body of horſe; and his infantry was too much 
fatigued to continue the purſuit. with fatety againſt 
ſuch very. ſuperior numbers. | 


- „ 


The Americans withdrew beyond a creek twelve 
miles diſtant from the field of battle. Here they 
poſted themſelves on a ſtrong ground, in appre- 
henfion of a ſecond attack. Their loſs was very 
confiderable, when the ſmall number that engaged 
them is confidered. It amounted, in killed and 
taken, to no leſs than ſix hundred; a proportion 
that exceeded half the victorious army. 

The loſs on the fide of the Britiſh troops was 
about two hundred and fifty, flain and wounded : 
but the impoſſibility of ſupplying the place of thoſe 
that fell, or were diſabled, rendered it very heavy. 
Lord Rawdon had been obliged, in order to en— 
counter the enemy, to arm the very drummers, and 
all the attendants on the army. He had now hardly 
eight hundred men left, while the enemy was hourly 
receiving additional ſtrength. 

; & 4 This 
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This victory, though ſo complete in itſelf, ws 
of no real ſervice to the Britiſh cauſe. Like that of 
Guildford, it proved the courage and abilities of the 
victors, but produced no benefits to them. It 
ſeemed, on the contrary, to have accelerated the 
deſign that had been ſome time in agitation in thoſe 
parts of Carolina that were awed into ' ſubmiſſion by 
the Britiſh arms; they all at once ſhook off their 
obedience, and openly declared apainſt Britain, 


Tord Rawdon now ſaw himſelf inveſted on every 


fide, General Greene, with an increafing force, 
was poſted in his front, and ſtrong parties of the 
enemy lay in his rear. In theſe circumſtances, he 
Judged it more adviſeable to wait the relief that was 
promiſed him, than to expoſe his ſmall army, if it 
Tould deſerve fuch a name, to the hazard of bein 

put between two fires, by quitting the poſt he oc- 
„„ Mead Leto lh | 

The aſſiſtance he expected conſiſted of little more 
than five hundred men, headed by Colonel Watſon. 
This officer, in order to join Lord Rawdon, was 
obliged to undertake a long and laborious march 
through a country full of rivers and ſwamps ; which 
he found the greateſt difficulty to croſs. Aftet 


coaſtin the great river Santee almoſt to its mouth, 
be paſſed it, and reſumed his march towards its con- 


fluence with the Congaree, where he crofled it once 
more, before he could effect his junction with Lord 
Raw don. The hardſhips and obſtructions ſurmount- 
ed in this march, did fingular honour to Colon 
n 211 

The arrival of this reinforcement enabled Lord 
Rawdon to undertake the retreat that was now be. 
come neceffary from Camden, where he was poſted 
in the midft of enemies, without the leaſt expec- 
zation of receiving any further ſuccours. Betorc 
he proceeded on this defign, he reſolved, how- 
ever, to employ the ſtrength he now * in 5 

; — * re 
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freſh attempt ypon- General Greene. But this wary 
officer, on receiving notice of Colonel Watſon's ar- 


rival, withdrew: from his poſt, well 4 that 
it would be attacked; and took another of ſo much 
ſtrength, that it was deemed, upon inſpection, too 
difficult to be attempted. MESS | 
On the ninth of May, eighty-one, the Britiſh 
troops left Cambden, bringing off with them their 
rovifions, and the ſtores of moſt value, and deſtroy- 
ing the reſidue. They proceeded leiſurely on their 
march, in order to give time to ſuch of their adhe- 
rents as choſe to accompany them, to carry off their 
effects and moveable property. The enemy en- 
deavoured to, harraſs them, but were quickly te- 
ulſed. r . 
, The intention; of Lord Rawdon was, while ma- 
king this retreat, to relieve ſuch poſts as were attack - 
ed by the enemy. The principal, of them was cal- 
led Motte's Houſe, ,,which was cloſely beſieged by 
the Americans, and vigorouſly defended by Captain 
Macpherſon. Its ſituation rendered. it of much im- 
portance; but he had the raden to find that 
it had fallen into the hands of the enemy, with ſeve- 
ral others in the neighbourbood. . 
The troops under Lord Rawdon croſſed the San- 
tee at Nelſon's Ferry, on the thirteenth of May. In 
this poſition he covered the country adjacent to 
Charleſtown, and could wait in ſafety for reinforce- 
ments. Here he was joined by a conſiderable de- 
tachment, which induced him to make a movement 
forward into the upper country, where the enemy 
was now expected to renew his operations; but he 
was ſoon obliged to ſuſpend his deſign for che preſent, 
and to retire nearer to Charleſtown, upon receiving 
intelligence that General Greene was coming down 
upon him in great force. | 
6 The, defection theoughout this province was now 
ecome ſo general, that little gr no confidence could 


+ be 
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be placed any where,” The capital was full of if 

fected, who ſeemed evidently to wait with imp. 

tience for an 0 portunity of throwing off the maſt, 
and openly } joining with the enemy. 

' While the Britiſh affairs were in this critical poſ- 
ture, General Greene reſolved to attack the poſt at 
Nipety-ſix. Its diftance, and the difficulty of relicy- 
ing it were ſuch, that the Americans entertained no 
doubt of maſtering ' it, was no other method uſed 
but to cut off its ſupplies. - 

Lord Rawdon concurring in the ſame idea, an 

convinced of the preſent impracticability of ſuccour- 
Ing that place; ſent word to the commanding officer 
to abandon it; 'and to retire to Auguſta, which was 
the neareſt poſt he could with ſafety remove to, 
"while the enemy occupied all the interjacent country 
| between Ninety-fix and the Britiſh army. 

But the Americans guarded all the roads and pal- 
les with ſo much vigilance, and the inhabitants were 
ſo inveterate in their diſaffection, that no meſſages 
could reach that garriſon. It was however under 
the command of a very brave and able officer, Colo- 
nel Cruger; and the defence was ſo reſolute, that 
the enemy ſoon began to apprehend that want of 
proviſions alohe would compet it to ſurrender. 

In the mean tinie a body of troops arrived at 
| Charleſtown from Ireland, confiſting of three com- 
plete regiments. The dangerous ruation of the 
n was a ſufficient motive with Lord Cornwal- 

s, to whoſe orders they were aſfigned, to put them 
under the command of Lord Rawdon. 

He now ſet forward from Charleſtown, at the 
end of about three thouſand men, intending to di- 
rect his motions in ſuch wiſe, as to force the Ameri- 
can General to an engagement. His march, on this 
account, was circuitous, in order to prevent the 

*enemy's retreat, and at the ſame time to oppole 


* reinforcements that might be on 1 
0 
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from North Carolina and Virginia, the two provin- 
ces on the aſſiſtance of which the American General 
principally relied. | een 
Upon information of Lord Rawdon's approach, 
General Greene took immediately the determination 
to hazard an aſſault upon the fort of Ninety-ſix. 
No other means were left to carry it, as the daily 
expectation of the Britiſh' army's arrival afforded 
no more time for the continuation of a regular 
fie e. * (1 74 | 1 f : 
The affeult was made accordingly on the nine- 
teenth of June, before the break of day. It was 
conducted with great intrepidity on the part of the 
Americans; but they met with fo undaunted a re- 
tiſtance, that after a long and ſevere conflict, they 
were entirely repulſed, with a conſiderable loſs.— 
Some of their beſt officers and ſoldiers fell in this 


, 5 . 
' 


attempt, | | | 

Lord Rawdon arriving the next day, found the 
American army had left its encampment, and retir- 
ed to a ſtrong ground beyond Buſh River, at ſixteen 
wiles diſtance, The great fatigue undergone by the 
Britiſh troops in the long and expeditious march they 
had taken to come up with the enemy, did not pre- 
vent them / from ſetting out in purſuit of him that 
very evening. For the greater celerity, they threw 
off every incumbrance : but notwithſtanding their 
ſpeed, the Americans had previouſly gained ſo much 


way, that it was impoſſible to oyertake them; fo ra- 


pid and continual was their flight. 
| Notwithſtanding the retreat of the enemy, the 
hoſtile diſpoſition of the country in'the neighbour- 
hood of Ninety-ſix, rendered it neceflary to relin- 
quiſh-that poſt, The few Loyaliſts in thoſe parts 
were taken under the protection of the army, as at 
Camden, and removed with it to the country more 
adjacent to Charleſto vn; where they were promiſed 
lands and ſettlements in the diſtricts vacated by the 
* | enemy 
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were ſo expeditious, that he reached the ſo 
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enemy, equivalent in value to thoſe they were now 
obliged to abandon. 2 

While theſe arrangements were takin place 
Lord Radon ſelected about one thouſand of his beſt 
troops, with which he determined to go immediately 
in queſt of the flying enemy. Another body of 
troops was directed to meet him at an appointed 
time and place; but while it, was on its march for 


this purpoſe, the alarm that was ſpread of the ſpeedy 


arrival of a French ſquadron, with a number of 
troops, -raiſed ſo much apprehenſion at Charleſtoyn, 


that it was recalled for the protection of this capi- 


tal. 0 1 | 
Lord RawCon, who had been informed of the 
march of this detachment to his aſſiſtance by the 


officer who commanded it, was advancing with the 


utmoſt ſpeed to the place of appointment. Ad- 
vice was ſent him of its recal ; but the letter that 


was addreſſed to him to this purport, was intercept- 


ed by General Greene ; who being apprized at the 
ſame time of the ſmall force with which he had 
moved from Ninety-fix, reſolved to way-lay and 
ſurround him, before he could be warned of his 
danger. 8 | | 

Happily for Lord Rawdon, the recal of the de- 
tachment was countermanded; and his motions 


where he expected to meet it, two days before 
it was to arrive. This circumſtance enabled 
him to diſcover that the enemy was approaching 


in great force. Part of his cavalry, however, ven- 


turing out too far, in expectation of meeting the 
r ſuccour, were circumvented by a large 
ody of American horſe and foot, and made prilo- 


ners. | 5 
This was the heavier a loſs to Lord Rawdon, #5 


it conſiſted of the major part of his cavalry, upon 


which he chiefly depended for the procuring of in- 
formation 


- 
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formation in a country, where, from the malevo- 
lent diſpoſition of the people, he could truſt to no- 
thing but ocular evidence. He now found himſelf 
totally diſa ppointed in the object of his expedition. 
But as it was indiſpenſibly requiſite to join the 
troops that were coming to his aſſiſtance, in order 
to prevent them from being overpowered by the 
enemy, he proceeded with all diligence towards 
Orangeburgh, where he conjectured they were now 
arrived, 7 OT: | 


impediments to 'conquer.—Colonel Lee, an-Ame- 
tican officer of great activity, lay on the oppoſite 
banks of Congaree Creek, with a ſtrong corps of 
cavalry and markſmen. The fords were difficult, 
and purpoſely embarraſſed with fallen trees; and the 
places of landing on the other ſide were ſteep and 
rocky,” The enemy had broken down the bridge, 
and kept a guatd wherever there was a poſſibility of 
eroſſing. a 1 9.6 | 
The only method left to effect one was by ſur- 
priſe. To this intent, in the middle of the day, 
while the intenſeneſs of the heat ſeemed to ſuſpend 
all military operations, the Britiſh troops ſuddenly 
advanced to the river. A choſen party waded over 
with great quickneſs, and attacked the enemy with 
ſo much courage and impetuoſity, that they were 
totally diſperſed, and a paſſage cleared for thoſe 
that followed. 
Arriving at Orangeburgh, Lord Rawdon was 
joined, according to his expectation, by a com- 
plete regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Stuart, General Greene, on the other hand, hoping 
to overtake him before this junction was effected, 
had uſed the utmoſt ſpeed in following him over 
the Congaree Creek; and was now within a few 
miles, at the head of a very conſiderable force, 
| com- 


But in his march to this place he had various 
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compoſed of ſtrong reinforcements of American n- 


' gulars, and a large body of horſe. | 

But having examined the ſituation and coun. 
tenance of the Britiſh troops, he ſoon altered the 
intention he had formed of attacking them; and, 
notwithſtanding his ſuperiority, did not think it 
adviſeable to riſk an engagement. with ſo well dil. 
ciplined a force as he now ſaw collected to face hin: 
he' decamped in the night of the tenth of July, and 
repaſſed the Congaree with ſo much precipitation, 
that he was quite out of reach when Lord Rawdon 

was made acquainted with the route he had taken, 
The exceſſive heat of the ſubſequent weather 
ut an end to the campaign in Carolina for the pre- 
ſent. Satisſied with having effected a retreat, Gene- 
ral Greene, after taking a ſecure poſition on the 
high- lands eaſt of the riverSantee, diſpoſed of the te- 
- mainder of his forces in ſuch a manner, as to form 
-2 chain of communication between them, to the in- 
tent of checking any attempt on the part of the 
- Britiſh troops. Theſe, notwithſtanding their ſuc- 
ceſſes in the field, were circumſcribed within much 
' narrower limits than at the commencement of the 
campaign. Auguſta, in Georgia, had been retaken, 
and moſt of that province recovered by the Amer! 
. cans : they were alſo maſters of the Upper Carolinas, 
while the former were confined: to the diſtricts bor- 

doring on the ſea. FRY peed! 
Such was the iſſue of the victories and ſurpriſing 
exertions made by the Britiſh commanders, and 
their officers and people, during the ſevere courſe 
of ſervice. they underwent this memorable year in 
the Southern Colonies. The hardſhips they en- 
dured were ſuch as experience only could babe 
proved that human nature was capable of ſup- 


' porting, The extremes of fatigue, hunger, uh 
| thin, 
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thirſt, were, through-continual repetitions, become 
habitual to them ; and they were in a manner famili- 
ariſed with all the wants and miſeries incident to 
hoſtilitics of the moſt deſtructive and ruinous nature, 
In many of their expeditions, their very ſubſiſtence 
was caſual, and chiefly depended upon the accidental 
diſcovery of ſcanty ſupplies of food. It was only 
by dint of ſearching, they were able to find them 
among a people, who, from their inveteracy, 1n- 
duſtriouſly ſought to deprive them of every means 
of ſuſtenance ; and carefully concealed all the provi- 
fions they had to ſpare, for the uſe of their adver- 
ſaries. | 

But it was preciſely from the very greatneſs of 
theſe exertions, that thinking people drew the moſt 
alarming prevoges with regard to the cauſe for which 
they were di hag Their inutility, or rather 
their fatal conſequences, became daily more viſible, 
in the loſs of thole numbers of brave men who fell 
in the field, or became the victims of an inauſpicious 
climate, where as many periſhed through its bane- 
ful influence as by the chances of war. 

It was equally a matter of aſtoniſhment and mor- 
tiication to miniſtry, that ſuch ſpirit and ſufferings 
ſhould produce no effe& in forwarding the main 
object in contemplation. The enemy ſtill continued 
unſubdued and undiſmayed. His perſeverance was 
equal to every trial, and his reſolution ſeemed to 
increaſe in proportion to the endeavours that were 
made to overcome it. Loſſes and defeats, inſtead 
of deſpondency and dread, excited his reſentment 
and obſtinacy: every advantage obtained over him 
demanded freſh ſucceſſes to ſupport and confirm it; 
and occaſioned, on his part, additional efforts to 
iruſtrate it, 

A conteſt of ſuch a deſcription could not fail 


being attended with uncommon and unforeſeen 
difficulties. 
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difficulties, The character of the people, and 
the nature of the country, feemed equally ſtub. 
born and unconquerable, and calculated to con. 
tribute reciprocally to their joint defence. Again 
ſuch an enemy, the valourand reſources that would 
elſewhere have proved irreſiſtible, were neceffarily 
precarious; as their effects here depended upon 
cauſes of a pecuhar and local caft, and operating in 
a manner, which, as it was unuſual and new, could 
hardly at fo vaſt a diſtance, have been either fore. 
ſeen or prevented, 
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ment between the Britiſh and French fleets 0 
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that 
Coaſl,Capitulation at York Town, 
001781. 


URING the operations of the forces under 
D Lord Rawdon in Carolina, Lord Cornwallis 


had for a time been compelled to remain at Wil- 


mington, through the want of due requiſites to put 
in motion the troops under his command. They 
were deſtitute of almoſt every neceſſary; yet, not- 
withſtanding their wretched, condition, and the re- 


membrance of what they lately ſuffered, they cheer- 


fully acquieſced in, the reſolution he took of ſetting 


out for Virginia 3 though they well. knew. the im- 


pediments in their way, the length of the march, 
and the numberleſs hardſhips with which they muſk 
contend. -_ | 

After having maturely reflected on the ſituation 
of affairs, Lord Cornwallis found this determination 
the moſt adviſeable one he could now reſolve upon. 
His force was at this time ſo reduced, that he had 
not fifteen hundred men complete. He could not, 
with ſuch a handful, venture back acroſs the Caro- 
linas to the aſſiſtance of Lord Rawdon, between 
whom and him the Americans were poſted in great 
force, and occupied all the paſſes and fords of the 
many rivers throughout that vaſt tract of country. 
The very length of the journey, and the perpetual 
conflicts he muſt go through, would at the ſame 
ume ſo harraſs and conſume the ſmall force he had, 


that it would be waſted to nothing before he could 


join Lord Rawdon, were this practicable in the face 
of ſo ſuperior an enemy, and ſo many „ 
| | | or 
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For theſe reaſons, he formed the reſolution of pe- 
netrating through North Catolina and the South of 
Virginia, to the Britiſh army that was at this time 
employed in the reductiôn of that provinge, under: 
the Generals Philips and Arnold; whoſe fucceſſes 
in thoſe parts had been very great, and ſeemed to 
open a proſpect of ſtill greater. 

As they were accompanied by a multitude of veſ. 
ſels, they were enabled to navigate through a vaſtex. 
tent of inland country, by means of the great riyers 
with which that province is every where interſected, 
At Peterſburgh, on the river Appomatox, they de- 
ſtroyed a prodigious quantity of tobacco, that had 
been collected at that town for exportation: it 
amounted to no leſs than four thouſand hogſheads, 
The damage was immenſe, not only to the province 
but to the whole confederacy, from the deficiency 
that would be occaſioned to the public revenue, 
through the loſs of ſo confiderable a remittance. 
But this was only a part of the vaſt loſſes the 
Americans ſuſtained in this quarter. The deftruc- 
tion of ſhipping, and naval ſtores of every denomi- 
nation; of dock-yards and other conſtructions of 
that kind; of public building, ſtores, and ware- 
houſes ; and of proviſions of every ſort, was at that 
time irreparable; and proved a moſt ſerious and eſ- 
ſential detriment to the whole continent. 

At a place called Oſborn, General Arnold came 
up with ſome ſhips of force in the ſervice of Con- 
greſs. After ſome reſiſtance, they were either burnt 
or taken, with ſeveral others richly laden, From 
this place the troops proceeded to Mancheſter, a 
ſmall town in the neighbourhood, where they ſet 
ſome conſiderable magazines on fire : they did the 
ſame at Warwick, a flouriſhing ſettlement, contain- 
ing a number of warehouſes, with variety of mer- 


chandize ; all which were ſeized or conſumed. 
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In order to oppoſe the progreſs of the Britiſh 
troops, General Waſhington detached the Marquis 
de la Fayette with what forces he could ſpare : but 
they were not ſufficient to impede the operations of 
General Arnold ; and were conſtrained to remain 
ſpectators of his proceedings, without being able 
to interrupt them. The damage done to the Ame- 
ricans in theſe various expeditions, was prodigious. 
The amount alone of tobacco, taken or deſtroyed, 
was computed at little leſs than ten thouſand hogſ- 
heads. | 

Theſe heavy and alarming lofles obliged the Ame- 
ricans to make large detachments for the ſupport of 
the Marquis ; who exerted himſelf with great vi- 
gour and ability to defeat the deſigns of the Bri- 
tiſh commanders. He poſted himſelf at Richmond, 
on the fide of James River oppoſite to that which 
was occupied by General Arnold ; from whence he 
kept a vigilant eye on all his motions. 

In the mean time Lord Cornwallis was on his 
march from Wilmington. He had in many places 
awild and difficult country to make his way through, 
and no other reſources to depend on than the reſo- 
lution of his people and his own activity. In the 
midſt of a variety of obſtructions and trials of their 
patience and courage, they arrived at length in Vir- 
ginia, and formed the long defired junction with 
the Britiſh forces in thoſe parts. ; 

The Marquis de la Fayette made his utmoſt ef- 
forts to prevent this junction. To this intent he ad- 


vanced towards Peterſburg, in hopes of ſeizing that 


poſt, which, from its ſituation, he hoped, would 
have enabled him to make good its poſſeſſion againſt 
a greater ſtrength, till he was reinforced. But Ge- 
neral Philips, though in a declining ſtate of health, 


uled ſo much activity on diſcovering his intent, that 


he entirely fruſtrated it; and, by a timely and rapid 
motion, took poſſeſſion of Peterſburgh before the 
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enemy could carry his deſign into execution. This 
was the laſt exploit of that brave and excellent off. 
cer, who died a few days after. 

General Arnold, who ſucceeded him in the chief 
command, made all the arrangements that were 
neceflary to facilitate the arrival of Lord Cornyal. 
lis. As he brought, with him a choſen, though 
ſmall body of men, no efforts were neglected to 
Intercept them on their march; and it was no in- 
conſiderable diſappointment to the enemy, that 
they had not been able to ſucceed in this meaſure, 

Lord Cornwallis was now at the head of an army 
which, though not numerous, was extremely for- 
midable, from the uncommon expertneſs and bra- 

very of the officers and ſoldiers of which it con- 
ſiſted. He began his operations by croſſing James 
River, and advancing towards the upper country. 
Colonels 'Tarlton and Simcoe were detached from 
the main body, in order to haraſs the enemy. 
They executed their commiſſion with great ſpirit 
and ſucceſs, deſtroying vaſt quantities of arms, 
ammunition, and proviſions, and worſting the 
enemy 1n ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, 

He then turned towards the ſea-coaſt, and took 
poſſeſſion of Williamſpurgh; having in this expe- 
dition done immenſe damage to the enemy. Some 
thouſand hogſheads of tobacco were ſeized or de- 
ſtroyed; and a great number of braſs ordrance, 
both guns and moriar-pieces, brought away. 

The American forces, under the Marquis de 
la Fayette, being reinforced by a ſtrong detach- 
ment, commanded by General, Wayne, Baron 
Steuben, and other able officers, drew nearer tothe 
Britiſh army, which was now encamped near James- 
"Town. On the fixth of July they attacked its 
out-poſts with great vigour; and, conceiving the 


main body itſelf to be at a diſtance, they ap. 
/ | proached 
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proached in conſiderable force, in hope of com- 
pletely cutting off that part which was near them. 

But Lord Cornwallis, after waiting till they had 
brought up all the force they intended, turned ſud- 
denly upon them with the remainder of his army, 
diſpoſed in two lines. The left of the enemy, 
compoſed chiefly of militia, was quickly routed, 
and put to flight: but their right, conſiſting of the 
Pennſylvanian line, and other Continential regulars, 
made a very brave defence. They were, however, 
compelled to retire, with the loſs of their artillery, 
through the ſuperior conduct and bravery of Colo- 
nel Dundas, and thoſe troops under his command, 
that formed the Britiſh left. A great number of 
dead and wounded were left on the field ; but as 
it was late in the afternoon when the action com- 
menced, the evening was too far gone when it was 
over, to purſue them with any ſucceſs, The Britiſh 
officers made no doubt, that unleſs the darkneſs 
had interpoſed in their favour, the whole of the 
American forces mult unavoidably have ſurrender- 
ed, or been deſtroyed. | 

The principal object of contemplation in the ex- 
pedition now carrying on in Virginia, was to fix 
upon a place of ſtrength and ſecurity for the Britiſh 
troops and ſhipping, from whence to command that 
extenſive province, and cut off its commercial 
communication through the Cheſapeak. By this 
meaſure its trade and reſources, and, of conſe- 
quence, the principal ſupport of the war on the 
part of America, would in a conſiderable degree be 
taken away. . 

Various opinions were held concerning the pro- 
pereſt ſtations ; which rendered the choice of one 
a matter of no ſmall difficulty and heſitation. About 
the commencement of hoſtilities in Virginia, the 
harbour of Portſmouth, in the ſouthern part of that 
colony, had been tried, and found highly ſervice- 
oe able 
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able at that time for the purpoſe of affording a con- 
venient poſt both for naval and military operations. 
It commanded the Cheſapeak, from whence incur. 
ſions might be made into every diſtrict of the pro- 
vince, up the many navigable rivers that fell into 
that ſpacious bay. | 
There were objections, however, to this poſt: it 
was unwholeſomely ſituated, would require a large 
force for its protection, and did not admit of ſhips 
of the line; without which, 1n the preſent circum- 
ſtances, it would be totally inſecure. In the default 
of Portſmouth, Point Comfort was next propoſed, 
in the vicinity of Hampton Road, where large veſ- 
ſels would lic in ſafety, under ſuch works as might 
be ereQed to that intent; but upon examination, that 
ſpot appeared co m ch expoſed to the fire of 
a fleet. After much deliberation, York Town, 
ſeated on the ive of that name, was at laſt pitched 
upon, as the leaſt inconvenient poſt. Glouceſter 
Point lay on the no chern fide, at little more than a 
mile diſtance; the river running between them, be- 
ing equally commanded by both, and of ſufficient 
depth for large veſſels. 
ut this poſition, though favourable in many 
reſpects, required no inconſiderable force to be 
properly maintained, That which was now under 
Lord Cornwallis, though conſiſting of no more 
than about ſeven thouſand men, was no {mall pro- 
ortion of what remained at this time in America.--- 
Sir {Henry Clinton, cemmander in chief of the Bri- 
tiſh forces on the continent, was at this time in ſo 
dangerous a fituaticn at New York, that inſtead of 
being able to ſend any further ſupplies of troops to 
Lord Cornwallis, he was under the neceſſity of te. 
quetting him to ſpare a body of three thouſand 
men for the defence of that city, which he ex- 
pected would be ſhortly attacked by the combined 
{ſtrength of France and America. This 
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This requeſt could not, however, be complied 
with in the preſent juncture; as it appeared im- 
practicable to Lord Cornwallis to retain his poſt, 
were he diveſted of ſo great a part of his ſtrength. 
He exerted himſelf to fortify and render it ten- 
able ; not doubting but the utmoſt efforts would be 
made to diſlodge him. 

In the mean time, the ruling men among the 
Americans were anxiouſly employed in deviſing the 
means to fruſtrate the vigorous proceedings that 
were intended againſt them. Their internal affairs 
were at this period in extreme diſorder, as appear- 
ed from a variety of intercepted letters, written by 
ſome of the principal perſonages among them; and 
which deſcribed their condition to be replete with 
all manner of difficulties. This knowledge of their 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, was no leſs diſparaging 
and hurtful to them, than encouraging to the 
Britiſh commanders in America, and to the miniſtry 
at home, Great hopes were hence entertained, 
that the time was approaching when theſe unceaſ- 
ing hardſhips would create ſuch diſcontent and im- 
patience, as might induce the Americans to put an 
end to their calamities, by liſtening to the favour- 
able terms ſo repeatedly offered them. 

But this diſcovery of their circumſtances, con- 
trary to all expectation, produced a quite oppoſite 
effect. Relying on the aſſiſtance of France, and 
of the multitude of allies that ſupported its cauſe in 
all parts of the world, Congreſs was not in the leaſt 
dubious of the final iflue of the war ; and looked 
upon the preſent inconveniences as no more than 
temporary evils, which could not fail of a quick 
termination, as ſoon as thoſe naval ſuccours arrived 


which had been ſolemnly promiſed them before the 


expiration of ſummer. 
That period was now approaching; and the chief 
ſtudy of General Waſhington was how to co-ope- 
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rate moſt effectually with their French allies.— 
That method which ſeemed to be moſt likely to 
ſucceed, was by making ſuch a diverſion in their 
favour, as would keep the ſtrength and attention 
of the Britiſh commanders ſo much occupied elſe- 
where, as to give the former a complete opportu- 
nity of executing their deſigns without any effec- 
tual oppoſition. 

\ In order to accompliſh this end the more readi- 
ly, a project was formed to circumvent and de- 
ceive the Britiſh commanders into a perſuaſion that 
the intent of France and America was to finiſh the 
war by a deciſive blow at New Vork; the capture 
of which, together with the force it contained, 
muſt infallibly put an end to hoſtilities on that 
continent, | 

To carry on the deception, letters were framed 
by the American General, ſetting forth his total 
deſpair of expelling the Engliſh, but by attacking 
them ſucceſsfully at New Vork; and inſiſting per- 
emptorily on the indiſpenſable neceſſity of both 
French and Americans combining all their forces 
for that purpole, as the ſole means of obtaining the 
end for which they had ſo long been contending, 

He repreſented to the American commanders 

| employed in different parts, but eſpecially to thole 

in Virginia, his abſolute inability to come to their 
aſſiſtance; and that the deliverance of that pro- 
vince from its Britiſh invaders, would entirely de- 
pend on the plan he had formed againſt New 

York, in conjunction withthe French commanding 

officers, who concurred unanimouſly in approving 

it, were hearty in their promiſes to ſecond it with 
all their power, and extremely ſanguine in their ex- 
pectations of its ſucceſs. 

To impreſs theſe ideas the more ſtrong]y, letters 
of the ſame tenour were addrefled from the French 
commanders themſelves to the Reſident of France 


at Philadelphia. Theſe letters were delivered t0 
meſſen · 
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meſſengers, who were purpoſely thrown into the 
way of being intercepted. They fell accordingly 
into the hands of thoſe for whom they were deſign- 
ed, and produced their deſired effect. 
That the movements of the enemy might correſ- 
nd witlł the intentions exprefled in theſe letters, 
Count de Rochambeau moved from Rhode Ifland 
with the French troops under his command, in the 
beginning of July, and formed a junction with 
General Waſhington on the Connecticut ſide of the 
North River. From hence they both advanced to 
the neighbourhood of New York. They continued 
in this poſition near ſix weeks; feigning, by their 
motions, to be preparing for an attack upon this 
city, reconnoitring its environs, and inſpecting all 
the works within the reach of their cannon. 
The ſpeedy arrival of Count de Graſſe, at the 
head of a powerful fleet, was at the ſame time 
confidently reported; and a body of French troops 
took poſt on the ſhore facing Sandy Hook, with 
an apparent intent of co-operating with him.— 
Quarters were in conſequence prepared for the reſt 
of their countrymen, who were, it was ſaid, to act 
chiefly on that fide. General Waſhington, on the 
other hand, poſted himſelf oppoſite to Staten Iſland. 
Matters being at length completely arranged 
tor the profecution of the main deſign, the French 
and American Generals ſuddenly broke up their 
camps, and took their route through the Jerſeys.— 
hey croſſed the Delaware at Trenton, and paſled 
through Philadelphia on the third - and fourth of 
September, on their way to the head of the river 
Elk, where their embarkation for Virginia was to 
take place. 
In the mean time, a reſolution was taken at New 
York, to make ſuch a diverſion on the fide of Con- 
necticut, as ſnould induce General Waſhington to 
turn his attention to that province, and defeat the 
N 4 | {ſcheme 
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ſcheme he ſeemed meditating againſt New York, 
The eonduct of this expedition was committed to 
General Arnold. He embarked with a ſtrong de- 
tachment, and landed on the fixth of September 
at New London, a place of great trade in that co- 
| lony, fituated on a river to which the name of 
Thames had been given by the original ſettlers in 
former days. 8 

General Arnold made his landing on that ſide of 
the river where Fort Trumbull ſtood, which was 
maſtered without much difficulty. But Colonel 
Eyre, who landed on the other ſide of the river, 
met with a very reſolute oppoſition. He had been 
informed that Fort Griſwold, the attacking of which 
fell to his lot, was not in a proper ſtate of defence, 
and wanted a ſufficient garriſon: but he found it, 
on the contrary, well fortified and manned.—On 
viewing it more fully, General Arnold thought it 
too ſtrong to be carried by a ſudden affault, and 
therefore countermanded the orders he had before 
given to that intent. But the attack was already 
begun ;—the troops advancing under a heavy fire, 
aſſaulted it on three fides. They firſt made a lodge- 
ment in the ditch, and next on the fraizing; from 
whence, aſter ſilencing a heavy gun, that enfiladed 
them, they ruſhed with their bayonets fixed through 
the embraſures, which were defended with the moſt 
deſperate obſtinacy by the enemy, who had armed 
themſelves with long ſpears for that purpoſ. 

The honour obtained by this remarkable action 
was very great, but it was dearly purchaſed. Iwo 
officers, and forty-ſix ſoldiers were killed on the 
ſpot, and eight officers, with one hundred and 
thirty-five ſoldiers wounded. Among thoſe who 
fell was Major Montgomery, who was pierced with 
a ſpear as he entered the fort. On the fide of the 
garriſon, their commander, Colonel Ladyard, was 


ſlain, with eighty-five of his men; fixty were 
wounded, 
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wounded, moſt of them mortally, and about ſeventy 
were made priſoners. 

Immenſe quantities of merchandiſe were deſtroy- 
ed upon this occaſion, with a great number of ſhip- 
ping, and military and naval ſtores. Unhappily 
for the town, a large Gun of gunpowder had 
been depoſited in the ſtorehouſes, which being ſer 
on fire, the flames communicated to the contigu- 


duced to aſhes. 

But this incurſion into Connecticut did not ap- 
pear of ſufficient importance to the American com- 
manders to occaſion any alteration in their plan.— 
It was by this time in a conſiderable ſtate of for- 
wardneſs. The combined forces, under General 
Waſhington and the Count de Rochambeau, had 
now reached the head of the Elk, where a part of 
them embarked, and the reſidue, for want of water- 
carriage, proceeded by land towards the place of 
deſtination. 

In the mean time, a large French fleet was on 
its way from the Weſt Indies, under Count de 
Graſſe: it arrived off the Cheſapeak on the twenty- 
eighth of Auguſt. A Britiſh ſquadron, from the 
ſame quarter, had arrived there three days before, 
commanded by Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. Intel- 
ligence had been previouſly ſent to New York from 
Admiral Rodney, of his intentions to diſpatch this 
ſquadron to reinforce that under Admiral Graves: 
but this latter, for want of this information, which 
was delayed by contrary winds, had been cruiſin 


weather to New Vork, where ſome of his ſhips 
were repairing the damages they had received. 

It was fortunate for Sir Samuel Hood that, not 
meeting with Admiral Graves at the Cheſapeak, he 
had proceeded to Sandy Hook. He had no more 


than 


ous buildings, and a great part of the town was re- 


off Boſton, from whence he was driven by bad 
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than fourteen ſhips of the line, while Count de 
Graſſe was at the head of four-and-twenty, 

No information of the arrival of the French fleet 
had reached New York when Admirals Graves and 
Hood left that place on the laſt day of Auguſt 
with an intent to proceed ſouthward, in expecta. 
tion of falling in with that very fleet which was 
ſuppoſed to be yet on its way. But on approaching 
the Cheſapeak, on the morning of che fifth of Sep- 
tember, they diſcovered it at anchor, lying across 
the entrance of the bay, and extended from Cape 
Henry to the middle ground. 

The united force of the two Admirals amounted 
only to nineteen ſhips of the line. They bore down 
however upon the enemy with great reſolution, and 
gave them a fair opportunity of coming to cloſe 
action; but they avoided it with great care. The 
engagement did not commence till about four in 
the afternoon, owing to the difficulty of nearing the 
French ſufficiently for that manner of fighting 
which the Britiſh Admiral had in view, and which 
the French Admiral ſtudiouſly declined. The van 
of the Britiſh ſquadron bore the chief orunt of the 
day: notwithſtanding tlie ſuperiority of the force 
with which it had to contend, it obliged the van of 
the French to bear away. Their center, when 
compelled to cover the ſhips that were retreating, 
did it at a conſiderable diſtance, and ſeemed to have 
no other intent chan to conſult the general ſafety 
of their fleet. 

The action did not end till ſun- ſet; and the Bri- 
tiſh fleet was kept all night extended on a line with 
the enemy, in order to renew it at day- break. In 
this poſition both the fleets continued during the 
next day, repairing the damages they had ful- 
tained; the French not making any motions that 
indicated an intention to engage. . 

| u 
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Out of twelve ſhips that were able to fetch the 
enemy ſufficiently for execution, one was ſo ſhatter- 
ed, that after taking out its contents, the hull was 
ſet on fire; and five others had received ſo much 
hurt, that it was thought unadviſable to re- attack 
the enemy until they had been refitted. The loſs 
in killed and wounded did not exceed three hun- 
dred and twenty. During five days, the Britiſh and 
French fleets continued in ſight of each other: but 
notwithſtanding its advantages in number, the lat- 
ter ſhowed no diſpoſition to venture a ſecond action; 
and conſtantly took the benefit of the wind to main- 
tain its diſtance, 

While both fleets were thus obſerving each 
other's motions, the ſquadron under Monſieur de 
Barras, who had ſucceeded M. de Ternay in the 
command of the French naval force at Rhode 
iſland, arrived in the Cheſapeak on the tenth of 
September. He had left the harbour of Newport 
in that iſland on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, and to 
avoid falling in with Admiral Graves, had ftretched 
out a conſiderable way to fea. He brought with 
him ten large tranſports, freighted with heavy artil- 
lery, and other utenſils neceſſary for the combined 
armies in their preſent enterprize. 

The arrival of M. de Barras gave the French fo 
great a ſuperiority, that it was no longer ſafe to at- 
tack them. They now anchored within Cape 
Henry, and blocked up the paſlage into the bay.— 
Two Britiſh frigates that had been diſpatched to 
cut away the buoys left by the French at the places 
of their anchoring, fell in between their two qua- 
drons, and were captured. Theſe circumſtances 
made it expedient for the Britiſh fleet to return to 
New York. | 

The French being now in poſſeſſion of the Che- 
{apeak, the ſituation of the army under Lord Corn- 
walls was become highly critical. One part of 

Count 
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Count de Graſſe's fleet blocked up Vork river: 
another was ſtationed on James River ; by which 
means all communication was cut off with the & oun. 
tries ſouth of it. A body of between three and 
four thouſand French troops was landed from this 
fleet, in order to join the forces under the Marquis 
de la Fayette, which were now daily augmenting 
by the arrival of thoſe conducted by General Waſh. 
ington and Count de Rochambeau. Theſe differ. 
ent corps formed a complete junction at Williams. 
burgh beiore the cloſe of September. 

The computation of the ſtrength now employed 
againſt Lord Cornwallis, ſtated it at near nine thou- 
ſand French, abour ten thouſand American regu- 
lars, and ſix thouſand choſen militia and markſmen. 
But that which proved the greateſt annoyance to 
the Britiſh troops, was the heavy artillery of the 
enemy; againſt which their own was too ſmall to be 
of any material ſervice. 

The latter days of September were employed by 
the enemy in forming a regular inveſtment of the 
town and fortifications conſtructed by the Britiſh 
troops, and in ſeizing the various poſts which theſe 
had been obliged to abandon for want of ſufficient 
numbers to detend them. A remarkable emulation 
was obſerved between the French and Americans :— 
General Waſhington had ſelected his belt troops for 
this important occaſion ; and the French were con- 
feſſedly choſen our of the braveſt corps in France. 

The trenches before Vork Town were opened on 
the night of the ſixth of October, in two {eparate 
places, by the French and Americans reſpectively. 
The batteries which they erected, excluſive ot their 
being ſerved by the moſt expert people in that line, 
were mounted with one hundred pieces of cannon. 
Their weight of metal was ſuch, as ſoon to deltroy 
the carthen defences the beſieged had raiſed, and to 


ſilence their artillery, which was quickly _ 
18 
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ſlight to ſtand the leaſt competition with that of the 
emy. 

"bi = midſt of theſe difficulties, the reſolution 
of the Britiſh troops was 1n the higheſt degree con- 
ſpicuous. They were conſtantly employed in con- 
ſtructing new works, and reparing thul. lat were 
deſtroyed by the cannon of the heſiegers. Theſe, 
however, from the ſuperiority of thei: fire, daily 
gained ground, and made god their approaches 
towards the place. By lodging theintelves in the 
abandoned works, they had blogge uy the befieg- 
ed in a circle of very little extcut, which gave them 
great advantages in ſtraite ing the former, con- 
fining their operations, and eſpecially in annoying 
every part of the garriſon from their numerous 
batteries. 

From the ſixth to the fourteenth of October, 
the fire of the enemy was inceilantly kept p from 
heavy cannon, mortars, and howitzers, which did 
great execution. The works of the place were ſo 
much damaged, that it was plainly perceived they 
would ſhortly become untenable. 

On the fourteench, at night, two detachments of 
the enemy, the one French, the other Americans, 
attacked and ſtormed two redoubts in the front of 
the Britiſh works They were defended with great 
valour, and not taken without uncommon exertion 
on the part of the enemy : the French, in particu- 
lar, loſt a number of their braveſt men. 

In order to deſtroy the batteries erected by the 
enemy on the ground that had been occupied by 
thele redoubts, a vigorous ſally was made, com- 
poſed of grenadiers and light infantry, command- 
ed by Colonel Abercromby. They defeated the 
body of men that guarded theſ* batteries, flew and 
wounded many of them, and retired with little loſs 
on their ſide, after ſpiking the guns. But the bat- 
teries were re-eſtabliſhed on the next day, and rein- 
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forced with an additonal number of pieces; and n 
became impracticable, from the multitude appoint. 
ed to the defence of this poſt, and the ſtrength of 
the works around it, to make another attempt. 

The troops were at this time ſo reduced by fick. 
neſs, as well as by the accidents of war, that they 
amounted to little more than three thouſand $x 
hundred men fit for duty, including ſervants and 
artificers. They were not able to ſhow a ſingle 
gun to the enemy; and their ſtock of ſhells way 
nearly exhauſted. 1 

In this extremity, Lord Cornwallis, deſirous to 
ſave all that he could of ſo brave a body of men, 
reſolved to convey them over to Glouceſter Point, 
on the other ſide of the river. - An attempt was 
made accordingly; but it was defeated by adverſe 
weather. | 

On the failure of this deſign, all hopes of retreat 
were neceſſarily at an end; and nothing remained 
but to make good their defence, if poſſible, unul 
that aſſiſtance ſhould arrive which they had been 
ſome time expecting ; and in hope of which they 
had encountered the hardſhips and perils of their 
fituation with ſo much patience and refolution. 

The Britiſh fleet that had engaged Count de 
Grafle, was at this time at New York, occupied in 
repairing the damages it had received, and refit- 
ting with the utmoſt expedition, 1n order to return 
to the Cheſapeak, to the relief of the Britiſh army 
at York Town. It had lately been joined by ſe- 
veral ſhips of force, and now amounted to twenty- 
five fail of the line, two fifties, and eight frigates. 
But this was a very inadequate ſtrength to that of 
the French fleet under Count de Graſſe, which con- 
ſiſted of thirty-ſix ſhips of the line, including the 
ſquadron of M. de Barras. This great {parity 
made no impreffion on the minds of the Britiſh 
commanders: they determined to riſk every danger 


for the deliverance of Lord Cornwallis. bo 
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Sir Henry Clinton was no leſs ſolicitous in for- 
warding this reſolute attempt to the urmoſt of his 
power. He ſelected ſeven thouſand of his beſt 
troops, with which he embarked in perſon on board 
of the fleet. In a council of war held by the chief 
' naval and land officers, the moſt decided reſolutions 
were taken to encounter the extremeſt hazards in 
the proſecution of the object propoſed. Herein 
they were fully ſeconded by the firmneſs and ſpirit 
of all ranks in the fleet and army. They diſplayed 
on this occaſion an ardour and promptitude, which 
excited the greateſt hopes in their commanders, 

But the delays occaſioned by the preparations 
that were indiſpenſably neceſſary, prevented the ar- 
mament from failing at the time that had been ex- 
pected. It was not over the bar at Sandy Hook 
till the nineteenth of October, though its departure 
had been fixed on the fifth of that month, and no- 
tice had in conſequence been given to Lord Corn. 
wallis. 

The French and Americans were duly ſenſible 


that every effort would be made to reſcue him. 


From this motive they uſed the utmoſt endeavours 
to reduce him to the neceſſity of yielding before 
the arrival of the Britiſh ſuccours. They were 


thoroughly perſuaded, that could theſe effect a 


junction with him, the combined armies would 
band little chance of accompliſhing their deſign, 
Notwithſtanding their naval ſuperiority, they were 
very unwilling to venture an engagement with 
an enemy who had always fought them with infe- 
rior numbers, and would doubtleſs on ſuch an oc- 
cahion as the preſeat, put to the higheſt reſt that 


courage, and thoſe profeſſional abilities they had ſo 
oiten experienced: 


The conſequence of the failure to paſs the troops 


over to Gloucelter Point, was, that the enemy, on 
tne diſcovery of this intent, doubled their exertions 
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in every quarter. The batteries they had newly 
erected were opened with great vivacity and execu. 
tion; and as they commanded the paſſage over the 
river, all retreat was now cut off. An inceffant and 
moſt tremendous fire was kept up on every part of 
the fortifications. Some of the oldeſt officers and 
ſoldiers in both armies, concurred in declaring, 
that they had never witneſſed a more heavy and 
continual . diſcharge of artillery than that which 
now took place. 

The works were by this time nearly demoliſhed 
everywhere; and an affault was every moment ex- 
pected. The impoſſibility of withſtanding ſuch a 
multitude of aſſailants with the handful that re- 
mained, was evident. Under theſe circumſtances, 
Lord Cornwallis felt the neceſſity of adopting the 
ſpeedieſt means of preſerving the lives of his brave 
followers from the certain deſtruction chat muſt fol- 
low in the general attack that was meditating by 
the enemy's fleet and army. 

Conſtant watching, and unremitting duty, had 
totally exhauſted the ſtrength of the troops : their 
numbers were no longer ſufficient to relieve each 
other in the unceaſing and exceſſive toil that hour- 
ly encreaſed upon them. Having carried their per- 
ſeverance to the utmoſt extremity, and no prolpect 
of relicf appearing, a negociation was opened with 
General Waſhington, and propoſals made to capi- 
tulate | 

In the extremity to which the garriſon at York 
Town was now reduced, it could do no otherwile 
than ſubmit to the terms impoſed by the conqueior. 
The troops and ſeamen were obliged to {urrender 
themſelves priſoners of war. The firſt were al” gn- 
ed to the Americans, the ſecond to the French.— 
Their number amounted to between fix and ſeven 
thouſand : their private property was allowed them; 


and to the officers the liberty of returning * " 
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York, or to Britain, on parole, The artillery that 


fell into the hands of the Americans conſiſted of 
above one hundred pieces, ſeventy of which were 
of braſs. They took poſſeſſion of three frigates, 
one of twenty-eight, and two of twenty guns, be- 
Gdes a number of tranſports, and other vefſels.— 
Many had been deſtroyed during the ſiege; among 
theſe was a ſhip of forty guns, ſet on fire by the 
ſhells of the enemy. The quantity of arms, am- 
munition, warlike ſtores, and proviſions, was very 
conſiderable. | 

A point ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon by Lord Corn- 
wallis, was, that ſuch of the Americans as had 
joined him ſhould incur no puniſhment on that ac- 
count. But General Waſhington refuſed his aſſent 
to this demand; aſſigning for a reaſon that it was of 
civil reſort, and out of his competency. In order, 
however, to provide for their ſafety, Lord Corn- 
wallis ſtipulated that a 3 veſſel, Which was to 
carry his letters and diſpatches to New York, 
ſhould proceed without being ſearched. By means 
this conveyance they were effectually ſecured from 

nger. | 

All due care was taken for the good treatment of 
the ſoldiers belonging to the Britiſh-army. They 
were diſtributed in the three provinces of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennſylvania, as much by regiments 
as practicable. Their allowance of proviſions to be 
the ſame as that of the American ſoldiers. One 
officer to fifty men, to reſide near them, for the 
purpoſe of inſpecting and providing for their pro- 
per treatment. At their departure for the reſpec- 
uve places of their confinement, they were com- 
fortably clad, and found in plenty of neceſſaries, 
and ſufficient arrangements made for their being 
regularly and abundantly ſupplied with all reaſon- 
able conveniences. . 
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bringing the independency of the Americans into 


ſo reſolutely kept up by the Britiſh commanders, 
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The behaviour of the enemy on this occaſion 
was ſuch as did them much honour. Lord Corn. 
wallis acknowledged in his letter to Sir Hen 
Clinton, that their conduct had been perfectly pro- 
per. But in ſpeaking of the French, he expatiates 
with heart- felt ſatisfaction on the liberality of diſ 
poſition they manifeſted; and concludes, by hoping 
they would meet with a due return of gratitude, 
whenever the chances of war ſhould put them in the 
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In this manner was terminated in America the 
important and deciſive campaign of che year eighty- 
one. It put an end to all further epectations of 


* The ſpirit of enterprize that had been 


and their people, ſince the commencement of hoſ- 
tilities, was now of neceſſity dropped, and confined 
to the narrow limits of preſerving the poſts yet in 
poſſeſſion of the Britiſh forces. | 

Never had this ſpirit been exerted with more 
vigour than in the expedition conducted by Lord 
Cornwallis. Through difficulties and trials of every 
kind, the brave men he commanded, animated by 
his example, had conquered all obſtructions, ſo far 
as it could be overcome in a country, from the na- 
ture of which it was impoſhb:e to ſubdue the re- 
ſiſtance of the inhabitants, while they continued 
united, and determined not to yield. 

Both French and Americans, the firſt eſpecially, 
confeſſed that no troops could have better deſerved 
a happier fate than that they met with. They acted 
to the laſt with an intrepidity that won them the 
admiration of all judges of military merit. The 
place they had defended with ſo much courage 
againſt the combined armies, was not only in the 
words of Lord Cornwallis, but in the opinion of the 


enemy himſelf, no more than an intrenched camp, 
| ſubject 
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ſubject in moſt places to be enfiladed. To have 
made ſo noble a ſtand in ſo diſadvantageous a po- 
ftion, was juſtly deemed an extraordinary effort of 
the moſt conſummate ſkill and bravery. 


In the mean time, the Britiſh armament arrived 


from New York, in the full determination to ruſh 
into every danger for the preſervation of their coun- 
trymen. They appeared off the Chelapeak on the 
twenty-fourth of October; but to their heavy mor- 
tification, were apprized that the ſurrender of the 
Britiſh army had taken place on the nineteenth, the 
very day they ſailed from Sandy Hook. 

Both the naval and land officers were fully confi- 
dent, that could they have poſſibly arrived at the 
time firſt propoſed, this event would undoubtedly 
have been prevented. It was therefore with the 
deeper grief they lamented a misfortune, of which 
they could not fail to perceive the conſequences. 

The French fleet, on the other hand, notwith- 
ſtanding the elatedneſs naturally proceeding from 
ſucceſs, and its ſuperior ſtrength in every reſpect, 
did not leave the poſition it had taken. The mo- 
tive of the expedition being at an end, and as no 
prolpe& offered of drawing the enemy to action, 
the Britiſh commanders took the reſolution of re- 
turning to New York: they effected it without 
meeting the leaſt interruption. 

The joy and exultation that were now ſpread over 
the whole continent of North America, may be 
better conceived than expreſſed. The ſurrender of 
the army under Lord Cornwallis, was conſidered 
as the final deciſion of the conteſt between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. All that now remained 
to be done, appeared a work of eaſe and facility in 
compariſon of what had, after ſo much toil and 
ſuffering, been at length accompliſhed. No room 
was now left for anxiety concerning the main ob- 
Jects,—independence and ſovereiguty. Theſe were 
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now completely ſecured in the opinion of all men: 
and it was not doubted the Britiſh miniſtry would, 
ere long, be compelled to yield to neceſſity, and 
acknowledge them, in concurrence with the reſt of 
Europe. 

The importance and conviction felt by General 
Waſhington of the magnitude of the ſucceſs oh. 
tained by the French and American arms, was 
ſtrongly manifeſted in the orders publiſhed in his 
camp the day following the reduction of the Britiſh 
army. The warmth of ſtile with which his thanks 
and congratulations were conveyed to the officers 
and ſoldiers of the combined armies, was ſtriking 
and conſpicuous. Among other particulars that 
teſtified the greatneſs of his ſatisfaction, he iſſued a 
general pardon to all perſons in the Continental 
army who were at this time under arreſt ; in order, 
ſaid he, that every heart ſhould partake of the ge- 
neral joy. 

Nor did he omit what he knew would be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the religious turn of numbers 
of his countrymen. He eſpecially enjoined 1n the 
concluſion of his orders, that a thankſgiving ſer- 
vice ſhould be performed, at which it was ſolemnly 
recommended to the troops to aſſiſt with that ſeriouſ- 
nels and ſenſibility of heart, which the particular and 
ſurpriſing interpoſition of Providence in their favour 
ſo juſtly claimed. Such were his expreſſions. 

The ſatisfaction manifeſted by Congreſs was ade- 
quate to the ſignal good fortune that had attend- 
ed them. After voting their thanks to General 
Waſhington, Count Rochambeau, and Count de 
Graſſe, and to the officers and ſoldiers of the com- 
bined armies, for the ſervices thev had performed, 
they reſolved, that in remembrance of the ſurren- 
der of the Britiſh army, a marble column ſhould 
be erected at York Town, in Virginia, adorned 


with emblenzs of the alliance between France _ 
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the United States of America, and inſcribed with a 
ſuccinct narrative of the memorable event it was 
intended to commemorate. | 

| Preſents and acknowledgments of various kinds 
were alſo ordained by Congreſs upon this occaſion, 
and proportioned to the rank of thoſe to whom they 
were decreed. General Waſhington was honoured 
with the addreſſes of every province in the confe- 
deracy, and with the moſt flattering applauſes from 
all ranks of individuals throughout the continent. 

Among thoſe occurrences to which the com- 
plexion of the time gave birth, an incident hap- 
pened at Philadelphia, which was noticed as the 
mot remarkable circumſtance that accompanied 
the rejoicings which took place on account of this 
event. 

A diſcourſe was delivered in the Roman Catholic 
church of that city, by Monſieur de Bandcle, 
Chaplain to the French Reſident, at which the Con- 
greſs aſſiſted, in complaiſance to that miniſter.—Ir 
was framed upon thoſe religious and political prin- 
ciples which the orator was conſcious were perfectly 
ſuitable to the temper and ideas of his auditory. 

Addreſſing himſelf to the people of America 
* Thoſe miracles,” ſaid he, which the Almighty 
once wrought for his choſen people, are again re- 
newed in your favour, It would be equally un- 
grateful and impious not to acknowledge, that the 
event which lately confounded your enemies, and 
fruſtrated their deſigns, was the wonderful work of 
that God who guards your liberties. 


Who but He could ſo combine the circum- 


ſtances which led to ſucceſs ?—We have ſeen our 
enemies puth forward amidſt perils almoſt innume- 
table, amidſt obſtructions almoſt inſurmountable, 
to the ſpot which was deſigned for their defeat: 
yet they eagerly ſought it, as a place of triumph. 
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Blind as they were! they bore hunger, thir} 
and inclement ſkies ; poured out their blood in ba. 
tle, and croſſed immenſe regions, to confine them. 
ſelves in another Jericho, whole walls were fated to 
fall before another Joſhua. It is He whoſe voice 


commands the ſeaſons, winds, and ſeas, who formed 


a junction in the moſt critical hour, between that 
formidable fleet from the South, and that army 
which was ruſhing like an impetuous torrent from 
the North. Who but He, in whoſe hands are the 
hearts of men, could inſpire the allied troops with 
the friendſhip, the confidence, the tenderneſs of 
brethren ?—How is it, that two nations, once di- 
vided, jealous, ininucal, and. nurſed in reciprocal 
prejudices, are now become ſo cordially united as 
to form but one? — Worldlings would ſay, it is the 
wiſdom, the virtue, and the moderation of their 
chiefs; it is a great national intereſt which has per- 
formed this prodigy : they will ſay, that to the kill 
of the generals, to the courage of the troops, to 
the activity of the whole army, we muſt attri- 
bute this ſplendid ſucceſs. Ah! they are igno- 
rant that the combining of ſo many fortunate cir- 
cumſtances, is an emanation from the All: perfect 
Mind ; that courage, that ſkill, that activity, bear 
the ſecret impreſſion of Him who is divine. 

„For how many favours have we not to thank 
Him during the courſe of the preſent year ?—Your 
union, which was at firſt ſupported by juſtice alone, 
has now been conſolidated by your courage. You 
now preſent to the univerſe the noble ſight of a ſo- 
ciety, which, founded on equality, ſecures to the 
individuals who compoſe it, the utmoſt happinels 
which can be derived from human inſtitutions. This 
advantage, which ſo many other nations have been 
unable to procure, even after ages of effort and 
miſery, is granted by Divine Providence to the 


United States ; and his adorable decrees have 
| marked 
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marked the preſent moment for the completion of 
that memorable revolution which has taken place 
on this extenſive continent,” 

This celebrated diſcourſe was received with uni- 
verſal applauſe by its audience, and ſpoken of among 
the public as a maſterly compoſition, judiciouſly 
timed, and perfectly correiponCing with the per- 
ſuaſion and diſpoſition of the generality of the in- 
habitants of America. Certain it is, that through- 


out the whole of this unhappy conteſt, the people 


in the Colonies, thoſe in the North eſpecially, were 
intimately convinced that their cauſe was founded on 
the ſtrongeſt baſis of equity, and that they had the 
cleareſt reaſon to hope that Heaven would interpoſe 
in their behalf. This belief was diffuſed-among all 
claſſes, and diligently enforced by their ruling 
men. 

They had not been a little confirmed in theſe 
notions by the critical arrival of Count de Grafle 
in the Cheſapeak, on the very ſame day, and at 
the very ſame, hour, when the combined armies 
reached the head of the river Elk. The fortu- 
nate junction of the ſquadron under Monſieur 
de Barras, was viewed in the ſame light: with- 
out this acceſſion, the naval ſtrength of France 
would have been unequal to the operations pro- 
poſed ; but by ſuch a reinforcement, obtained at 
once a ſuperiority that became irreſiſtible and de- 
ciſive. 

What coincided no leſs with theſe ideas, was 
the ſituation of affairs at the commencement of the 
year, The ſpirit and reſources of Great Britain 
had been diſplayed in a manner that aſtoniſhed all 
Europe. Her reſolute behaviour with Holland, 
the undauntedneſs with which the continued to 
face France and Spain, the immenſe ſums ſhe 


had raiſed in ſupport of the war, the numerous 


Ukets and armies with which the oppoſed her ene- 
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mies in every quarter of the globe, the ſucceſſes 
that had lately attended her arms in the ſouthern 
Colonies, and the diſtreſſes of every denomination 
to which the American continent was evidently re. 
duced, afforded little proſpect of the preſent cam. 
paign terminating ſo advantageouſly to thoſe ene. 
mies whoſe humiliation ſhe had principally in view, 
and whom ſhe now conſidered as driven to the brink 
of deſpair. 

While the religious part of ſociety was indulging 
itſelf in contemplations of this nature, politicians 
were no leſs buſily employed in conſidering how to 
make the moſt of this auſpicious turn of affairs, and 
in what manner to improve to their benefit = event 
that viſibly led to the great revolution which was 
the ultimate object of their efforts and wiſhes, 
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CHAP. LXII. 
 Jranſations in India to the Cloſe of Eighty-one. 


URING theſe tranſactions in Europe and the 
American hemiſphere, the Britiſh Empire in 
the Eaſt was experiencing great viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, and ſeemed expoſed to the ſame danger as on 
the continent of North America. | 
| Thoſe who preſided over the poſſeſſions of Great 
Britain in that rich and extenſive quarter of the 
globe, were at this time involved, from various 
cauſes, in a perilous quarrel with the two moſt 
tent of their neighbours. Theſe were the warlike 
and populous nation of the Marattas, and the cele- 
brated Hyder Ally, one of the greateſt politicians 
and warriors that was ever known 1n India, From 
ſmall beginnings he had, through courage and ar- 
tifice, arrived to a degree of power that rendered 
him the moſt conſiderable Prince in that part of 
Afa ; but his views were not yet ſatisfied ; his ac- 
tive and capacious mind had long been forming 
plans of further aggrandiſement, and he was now 
engaged in the full career of their proſecution. 
Some years antecedent to the preſent period, the 
Eaſt-India Company had been involved in a dange- 
rous conteſt with him, which was terminated by a 
treaty, wherein it was reciprocally agreed, that both 
ſhould aſſiſt each other againſt their enemies. A 
war breaking out ſhortly after between him and the 
Marattas, he claimed the aſſiſtance of the Company 
n virtue of this ſtipulation ; but they refuſed it ; 
alleging their apprehenſion to draw themſelves 
into a quarrel with the Marattas, a meaſure which 


they could not juſtify, and to which they were not 
inclined. 


In 
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In the mean time, as the fortune of Hyder Ally 
ve way to the {i uperior ſtrength and 


a; @ 


ſeemed to 
exertions of the Marattas, he a applied 

cours to the Preſidency of 1 — 3 
conſtant denials, on various pretences, and was at 
length convinced that he could place no reliance on 
their friendſhip. 

This laid the foundation of an inveterate reſent. 
ment in Hyder Ally. Having found means to con- 
clude a peace with the Marattas, he turned his at- 
tention to the means of recovering his loſſes upon 
the firſt opportunity that might offer. For this pur- 
poſe he ſought a connexion with the French, who, 
on the other hand, readily embraced ſo favourable 
an occaſion to ſtrengthen their intereſt in India. 

They fell in with all his views. They ſupplied him 
with warlike neceſſaries in the greateſt abundance; 
and what was of ſtill greater utility, with a number 
of officers and military men. Through their aſſiſt- 
ance he introduced an order and diſcipline among 
his troops, to which the armies of Indian Princes 
had hitherto been total ſtrangers. Among other 
eſſential improvements he collected a formidable ar- 
tillery, with a numerous and well-trained body of 
men to ſerve it, a large proportion of which con- 
ſiſted of Europeans. 

When he found himſelf ſufficiently prepared for 
the ends he had propoſed, he recommenced the war 
againſt the Marattas, and carried it on with ſuch a 
ſeries of advantages, as gave him a decided lupe- 
riority over them. He now became the moſt 
dreaded and powerful Prince in that vaſt peninſula 
Aituated between the Indus and the Ganges. 

| Excluſive of the ſecret ill-will of Hyder Ally, 
the Engliſh had at this period no leſs a dangerous 
enemy. 'The Marattas were highly at variance with 
them, on account of the interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of that nation aſſumed by the * 
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ſt had, contrary to the ſenſe and deſire of thoſe by 
whom that nation was governed, eſpouſed the cauſe 
of an individual univerſally obnoxious to his coun- 
trymen, from his infamous character; and had en- 
deavoured to inveſt him with a degree of authority, 
of which he was evidently unworthy, and to which 
he had no law ful claim. i 

In the proceſs of the diſpute to which this at- 
tempt gave birth, ſeveral negociations took place 
between the Company and the Marattas; but the 
proved ineffectual, from the determination of the 
former to adhere to the project it had formed of 
profiting by their civil diſſentions, and the difficul- 
ties they experienced in the war they were at the 
ſame time waging with Hyder Ally. | 

Perplexed- by the treatment they met with from 
the Company, and dreading the danger to which 
they were expoſed by continuing the war againſt 
Hyder Ally in fuch critical* circumſtances, they 
determined to conclude a peace with him, in order 
to be the better able to make a ſtand againſt the 
Company. 

In the mean time the power to which this body 
had attained in India, and the deſign of increaſing 
it, which could not eſcape the notice of the Indian 
Princes, occaſioned theſe to fcel much jealouſy and 
diſquietude. A gradual communication of their 
ſentiments on this matter was reciprocally made, 
and excited the reſolution to put a ſtop to the far- 
ther progreſs of the Engliſh, which threatened in 
time to bring under their ſubjection all the poten- 
tates of India. 

A confederacy was formed between the moſt po- 
tent princes in the vaſt country of Indoſtan; the 
avowed purpoſe of which was to expel the Engliſh 
from that part of the world. The motives they 
afſigned for this reſolution were the rapacity and 


ambition manifeſted by the conduct of the Engliſh, 
| and 
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and their evident intention to ſtop at nothing for the 
ratification of both, upon every opportunity that 
ell in their way. | 
Ie chief parties in this dangerous league were 
the Marattas and Hyder Ally, both of whom had 
agreed to a pacification, in order to join their 
forces and make a common cauſe againſt the Com- 
pany. The latter was however the moſt to be ap- 
prehended from his character, ar d the objects he 
had in view. Bold and enterpriſing, yet cautious 
and full of ſagacity and foreſight, he was an enemy 
who, though actuated by the keeneſt ardour, pro- 
ceeded upon plans formed with the utmoſt coolneſs 
and examination. The expulſion of the Engliſh, 
which was the ultimate aim of the Confedeation, 
of which he was the principal member, was to him 
but a part of the vali ſyſtem he had projected. 
This was to raiſe himſelf to a ſupremacy above all 
his neighbours, and to eſtabliſh a kind of univerſal 
monarchy: A {ch-me, which he was conſcious could 
not be accompliſhed without the total deſtruction 
of the Engliſh power in India. 

Fraught with theſe 1deas, and firmly bent on 
their execution, he ſoon found an occaſion to pro- 
ceed to hoſtilities with the Company. Excluſive 
of the general motives of the combination framed 
againſt them, he was highly incenſed at the liberty 
they had latcly taken, to order a detachment of 
their troops to march through a part of his terri- 
tories, without receiving his permiſſion. This had 
offended him the more, as he ſtood upon dubious 
terms with ihe prince to whom they were ſent as 
auxiliaries, The couſequence was, that theſe 
troops were oppoſed and compelled to deſiſt from 
their intention ; and that Hyder Ally invaded that 
prince's country, and forced him to renounce the 


connection he had formed with the Englith, fr e 
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the impoſſibility of his fulfilling the engagements 
on which it was founded. 

The taking of the French fort and ſettlement of 
Mahie, on the coaſt of Malabar, afforded him ano- 
ther ground of complaint. He aſſerted that place 
to be within his dominions, and that the French 
were of courſe under his protection. 

He was in the mean while taking the moſt effec- 
tual meaſures for the proſecution of the main de- 
ſign of the Indian Confederacy againſt the Engliſh. 
Private negociations were carried on between him 
and the emiſſaries of France, who gave him the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the firmeſt ſupport. His 
troops were aſſembling from every part of his do- 
minions, and every proviſion making for the great 
blow he was now meditating againſt the Company. 

His chief aim in all theſe mighty preparations 
was the Britiſh ſettlement at Madras, againſt which 
he entertained a particular pique and reſentment. 
He accuſed that Prefidency of having infringed 
the treaty, formerly made with a view of laying the 
foundation of a ſolid peace and cordial correſpon- 
dence, and of being guilty of ſuch acts of enmity 
as ſhewed them to be his inveterate foes, 

During theſe preparations on the part of Hyder 
Ally, the Preſidency of Madras remained in a 
ſtate of unaccountable inactivity. They were daily 
informed of his proceedings, yet no meaſure was 
taken to counteract them. They were unhappily 
employed in differences and perſonal altercations, 
chat deprived them of the power of acting either 
wich conſiſtency or energy. 

do great was the neglect occaſioned by theſe diſ- 
ſentions, that the paſſes through the mountains on 
the borders of the Carnatic were left unguarded, as mal 
if it had been a time of profound peace, and no "$f 
luſpicion exiſted of the approach of an enemy. 1 


This 
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This negligence was an additional | pur- to the 
enterpriſing diſpoſition of Hyder Ally. He im. 
proved it with his uſual ability, by ſecuring thoſe 
paſſages wih the utmoſt ſpeed. With the ſame 
diligence he marched his army through them, be. 
fore any oppoſition could be made to its paſſage, or 
any endeavours to recover them, 

Notwithſtanding theſe movements, the fame de. 
fe& of vigilance and vigour ſtill prevailed at Ma. 
dras. They were debating about the deſigns of 
Hyder Ally, and the conduct to be adopted againſt 

him, while he was penetrating into the very heart 
of the Carnatic, and advancing to the gates of 
Madras, He was now at the head of an army 
of upwards of one hundred thouſand men; among 
whom was a large body of Europeans under French 
officers, and commanded by Colonel Lally, a man 
of known expertneſs and bravery. 

Had the troops belonging to the Prefidency of 
Madras been properly collected, this irruption of 

Hyder Ally might eafily have been prevented; 
but they were ſo much diſperſed, that no oppo- 
ſition could be formed at the preſent. He was now 
maſter of the open country, which he ravaged and 
over-ran without reſiſtance. 

A conſiderable body of the Company's troops 
was at this time ſtationed in a diſtrict called Gun- 
toor. It was thought neceſſary at Madras, to ſend 
orders to it to march with all expedition to re. 
inforce the army that was forming under the com- 
mand of Sir Hector Monro. To effect the more 
ſpeedy a junction, the army moved forwards to meet 
this body, which was commanded by Colonel Bail- 
lie, an officer of great valour and experience, and 
compoſcd of as excellent troops as any in the Com- 
pany's ſervice. But the difficulties of the march it 


had to perform were ſo many, that its progreſs was 
extremely 
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extremely flow, and attended with every kind of 
danger. . - 

"_ march of the army itſelf, that was on its 
way to join this body, met with a multitude of re- 
cardments. The numerous forces of Hyder Ally 
harraſſed it on every fide; and when arrived at Con- 


jeveram, the place where the junction was to be - 


made, it was found that Hyder Ally's army had 
poſted itſelf in ſuch a manner as effectually to pre- 
ent it. 

: He now divided his forces in two parts. With 
the one he faced Sir Hector, the other he detached 
in order to make an attack upon Colonel Baillie ; 
but it was, after a long and bloody conflict, intire- 
ly defeated. Notwithitanding this advancage, the 
fituation of the Colonel was extremely dangerous 
the intervention of ſuch a prodigious force as that 
under Hyder Ally, rendered his marching forward 
to join Sir Hector Munro, abſolutely impracticable 
with ſo ſmall a force; and the utmoſt he could do, 
was to maintain his poſition, which, however, was 
highly difficult from the want of proviſions. 

Sir Hector Monro was in no leſs perplexing a 
dilemma : his whole force conſiſted of only fix 
thouſand men, and though a great proportion of 
them were Europeans, his cavalry was but a hand- 
ful, totally unable to contead with the immenſe 
numbers of which that of Hyder Ally was com- 
poſed. The country where the enemy lay was an 
extenſive flat, which afforded every advantage to 
their cavalry, and expoſed his troops to the mani- 
teſt danger of being ſurrounded by it on every fide. 

In theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, the reſolution 
was taken in the Britiſh army, to diſpatch Colonel 
Fletcher, an officer of diſtinguiſhed courage and 
abllity, at the head of a body of choſen men, to re- 
inforce Colonel Baillie. They took their departure 
at the beginning of the night, and by a long and 
cir- 
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circuitous march, avoided an ambuſcade that ha4 
been prepared by the enemy, and effected a june. 
tion with Colonel Baillie. 

On receiving this intelligence, Hyder Ally be. 
came apprehenſive that it was intended to attack 
him on both ſides, and deliberated accordingly 
about a change in his poſition; but being informed 
that the troops under Sir Hector Monro did not 
ſhew any deſign of moving from their incamp- 
ment, he detached his braveſt men and beſt officers, 
to way-lay the detachment under Colonels Baillie 
and Fletcher. 

Theſe two officers having made the neceflary dil. 
poſitions for the arduous buſineſs they were about 
to undertake, began their -march .at the break of 
day, and proceeded forward with the utmoſt firm- 
neſs and order. When they had reached the ſpot 
where the enemy awaited them, they were ſuddenly 
aſſailed on the right and left, with a moſt dreadful 
fire of muſketry ard cannon, loaded with grape- 
ſhot. They bore th's attack with undaunted cou- 
rage; and though they had no more than ten pieces 
of cannon to return the diſcharge of ſixty, they 
made ſuch. excellent uſe of them, that the enemy 
were repulſed with a terrible ſlaughter ; an after 
repeated attempts to break their order of march, 
Hyder Ally began co deſpair of accompliſhing his 
purpoſe. 

The battle had now laſted three hours. Not- 
withſtanding the flower of Hyder Ally's army was 
employed upon this occaſion, not the leaſt impreſ- 
ſion had been made upon Colonel Baillie's corps, 
though it had to contend with a body of infantry 
conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, and one of ca- 


valry exceeding twenty-five thouſand, and was not 
itſelf computed at above five thouſand, about 4 fitth 


part of which were Europeans. Hyde 
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Hyder Ally was not without apprehenſions, that 
the forces under General Monro might, while he 
was engaged with Colonel Baillie, advance upon 
him from the other ſide. In order to confine their 


attention to their own quarter, by impreſſing them 


with a perſuaſion that his intention was to attack 


chem, large bodies of his cavalry paraded in fight | 


of the Engliſh camp, and ſeemed by their motions 
to indicate an attempt upon it. 

Till near ten in the forenoon, the ſucceſs of the 
day was evidently in favour of the Engliſh ; when, 
through an unfortunateaccident, victory was ſnatch- 
ed out of their hands, contrary to the expectation 
of che enemy, no leſs than their own. 

Hyder Ally was ſo convinced of his inability to 
keep the field any longer, that he had given poſi- 
tive orders for a retreat, and was actually drawing 
off his troops, when the tunbrils that carried the 
gunpowder belonging to the Britiſh detachment, 
were ſuddenly blown up ; and the whole remaining 
ſock of ammunition was thereby at once deſtroyed. 

The exploſion, together with the deſtruction it 
occaſioned, and the confuſion into which it threw 
the Engliſh, being immediately perceived by the 
enemy, they returned to the charge with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. Hyder Ally's ſon, Tippoo Saib, a prince 
of great ſpirit and ability, fell in upon them at the 
head of his cavalry, before they could have time 
to recover from their diforder ; and, aſſiſted by a 
large body of French infantry, broke everywhere 
into their line. The ſlaughter was dreadful; ſcarce 
a Sepoy eſcaping, 


The European diviſion of the army keeping to- 


gether in a compact body, fought their way with 
their bayonets to a riſing ground, where Colonel 
Baillie drew the men up in a ſquare Both himſelf 
and moſt of his people were covered with wounds : 
but in this grievous condition, deſtitute of ammu- 

Vol. IV. No. 2 . P nition, 
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nition, and having no other weapons than their 
bayonets and ſwords, they withſtood, with an in. 
vincible fortitude, the unceaſing attacks of the 
enemy, that poured upon them from all ſides ; 
continual deluge of fire. 

They were at length overwhelmed by the multi. 
tudes that preſt upon them; but they fell like men 
who diſdained to ſurvive their misfortune : lying on 
the ground, and weltering in their blood, they ill 
preſented their bayonets at the victorious and ſlaugh- 
tering enemy. 

The deſtruction that befel the Britiſh European 
troops on this fatal day, was terrible for the pro- 
portion employed in this part of the world: it 
amounted to near ſeven hundred ſlain. Among the 
many gallant officers that fell, was the brave Colo, 
ne} Fletcher, whoſe loſs alone would have been 
eſteemed a heavy calamity. 

His fellow-commander, Colonel Baillie, had the 
good fortune to eſcape with life, with about two 
hundred of his men, who were made priſoners.— 
When brought into the preſence of Hyder Ally, 
that reſolute officer behaved with the ſame intrepi- 
dity which he had diſplayed in the field. He bold- 
ly told him, that mere accident had given him the 
victory ; and that he himſelf had already gained 
it, when it was wreſted from his hands by a mil- 
chance, which prudence could not foreſee, nor va- 
lour prevent.—Such was the iflue of this famous 
battle, which was fought on the tenth of Septem- 
ber of the year eighty. 

But this accidental victory was dearly purchaſed 
by the enemy. The havock made among them 
was ſo great, that it was induſtriouſſy concealed by 
the order of Hyder Ally, He was equally aſhamed 
and incenſed, that ſo inconſiderable a body of men 
ſhould have been able to deſtroy ſuch numbers of 


his bravelt troops, and that the ſucceſs he bad 1 
| tained, 
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tained, ſhould have been owing to an unforeſeen 
caſualty, and by no means to the military exertions 
of his people. | 

Thele reflections could not fail to break in upon 
his mind, in the midit of the triumph and exulta- 
tion, which, from good policy, he was particularly 
careful to encourage among his officers and ſoldi- 
ers, upon this memorable occaſion. 

He was, however, ſo deeply ſtruck at the ſame 
time, with the aſtoniſhing intrepidity of the Britiſh 
troops, that he ſeemed ever after to conſider them 
with a degree of terror, which he had not felt be- 
fore. On the bare rumour of Sir Hector Munro's 
army approaching, he withdrew in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, relinquiſhing a great part of his camp and 
baggage, and abandoning thoſe vaſt numbers that 
had been wounded in the late action. 

But his apprehenfions. in this inſtance were 
groundleſs. On learning the diſaſter that had be- 
fallen Colonel Baillie's corps, the troops under Sir 
Hector Munro were fired with ſuch wrath and in- 
dignation, that they expreſt the moſt vehement de- 
fire to be led immediately againſt the enemy, in 
order to wreak their revenge upon them for the 
loſs of their fellow - ſoldlers; but the General thought 
it imprudent to indulge their ardour. He was con- 
ſcious of the weak ſtate of his army, the diminu- 


tion it had ſuffered from the detachment he had 


ſent to the aſſiſtance of Colonel Baillie, and which 
was now entirely loſt; his total want of proviſions, 
his deſtitution of cavalry, and above all, the cer- 
tain deſtruction that muſt fall upon Madras, and all 
the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Carnatic, were he to 


rr with ill fortune in the preſent poſture of af- 
airs, 


From theſe conſiderations he reſolved to make a 
retreat, though much to the diſſatisfaction of the 
troops, and of many of the officers under his com- 
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mand. The irregularity and diforder produced by 


theſe diſcontents, afforded the enemy an opportu- 
nity of harraſſing them exceedingly on their march 
to the ne!ghbourhood of Madras, where it was now 
determined to wait the reinforcements that were on 
their way thither, before entering upon any offen- 
five operations. — 

The conſequences of che late defeat were in the 
mean time highly alarming: the diſſentions in the 
Preſidency became daily more violent. Their au. 
thority decreaſed to ſuch a degree, that a body of 
Sepoys openly revolted ; and the countries in their 
ſubjection retained ſo little attachment to their go- 
vernment, that the -generality of the inhabitants 
were in the intereſts of Hyder Ally. 

He was now occupied in the ſiege of Arcot, the 
capital of the Nabob of that name; but the ſub. 
jects of this Indian Prince, and ancient ally to the 
Company, were ſo ill affected to him, that numbers 
of his ſoldiers had deſerted to Hyder Ally: theſe, 


together with the deſerters from the Company, 


were eſteemed the belt troops in the enemy's ſer- 
vice. | 

The accounts of the deplorable ſituation of the 
Britiſh affairs in the Carnatic, arriving at Bengal, 
the Supreme Council was ſtruck with equal aſto- 
niſhment and concern, anddetermined immediately 
on uſing every exertion in its power for the pre- 
ſervation of this important branch of the Britiſh 
empire in India. A large body of troops, and an 
ample ſupply of money, were decreed for its re- 
lief; and that brave and illuſtrious officer, Sir Eyre 
8 at this period commander in chief of all the 

ritiſh forces in India, was requeſted to aſſume the 
conduct of this expedition: in which, notwith- 
ſtanding a very precarious ſtate of health, he chcer- 
fully acquieſced. 


On 
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On his arrival at Madras, he found matters in 
a worſe condition than they had been repreſented, 
and than he expected. A ſpiritleſſneſs and inacti- 
vity ſeemed to prevail among thoſe who were at the 
head of affairs, that infected all their councils and 
operations. Perſonal variances engroſſed all their 
attention, and induced a neglect of all other objects. 
Notwithſtanding the imminent danger of imme- 
diate ruin, the preparations to reſiſt the numerous 
and victorious enemy were carried on with the moſt 
ſcandalous tardineſs. They had wholly forfeited 
the reſpect and confidence of the natives, and even 
of their own people : the complaints among the 
officers and men were equally open and acrimoni- 
ous. It was inſinuated that no dependence could 
be placed on the conduct of perſons whoſe impru- 
dence had occafioned ſo many calamities. 


Hyder Ally was not wanting to improve all theſe 


untoward circumſtances to the utmoſt. His forces 
infeſted all the places in the proximity of Madras, 
and extended themſelves on all fides in ſuch a man- 
ner as to render the communication with ſome of 
the outpolts abſolutely impracticable, and in a great 
meaſure to cut off all ſupplies. 

The ſiege of Arcot was in the mean time conti- 
nued with ſuch vigour, that the defences being in- 
tirely ruined, it was taken by ſtorm in the begin- 
ning of November, together with a ſtrong fort ad- 
joining to it; the loſs of the place was heavily felt 
irom the immenſe quantity of warlike ſtores it con- 
tained, and that fell into the hands of the enemy 
at a time when he was beginning to want them, and 
when they were {till more neceflary to thoſe for 
Whom they had been provided. "1g 

Such was the ſituation of affairs when Sir Eyre 
Coote took the command of the Britiſh forces in 
tie Carnatic. His reputation however was ſo well 
eltabliſned, that Hyder Ally thought it imme— 
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diately requiſite to alter the nature of his operations, 
and to proceed with unuſual cautiouſneſs. 

Retaining under his immediate command the beſ 
diſciplined of his troops, he made large detach. 
ments ot his immenſe army; which laid ſiege to the 
moſt important fortreſſes belonging to the Coma. 
ny. He made no doubt of their ſpeedily falling 
into his hands for want of relief, as the neceſſity of 
facing him would prevent Sir Eyre Coote from ven- 
turing to divide the ſmall army collected under the 
walls of Madras, and which did not amount to 
eight thouſand effective men. 
But the Britiſh General was convinced that to re- 
main inactive at the preſent juncture, would em- 
bolden the enemy and diſhearten his own people. 
He therefore formed a plan for the relief of Wan- 
dewaſh, one of the beſieged places that appeared 
moſt in danger. His intentions meeting with the 
approbation of the Council of War, and of the 
Preſidency, all things were prepared for their vi- 
gorous proſecution. 

In the beginning of the year eighty- one, dir 
Eyre Coote moved from the encampment that had 
ſo long been occupied near Madras, to the great 
ſatisfaction of the army, which had ill brooked its 
confinement at that place, while the enemy was 
over- running the neighbouring country. He ad- 
vanced with all expedition to the aſſiſtance of Wan- 
dewaſh ; his ſucceſs in relieving which, it was not 
doubted, would make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the 
enemy, and contribute materially to the deliverance 
of the other places attacked by them. He 

But Hyder Ally did not think it ſafe to wait his 
approach ; he abandoned the fiege of every place 
that his troops had inveſted, and retired to a conli- 
derable diſtance on the other fide of the Palaar; 4 
river of which it had been expected he would have 
diſputed the paſſage. After reinforcing the garriſons 
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of thoſe and other places, Sir Eyre Coote continu- 
ed to advance upon the enemy ; who {till retreated 
before him with a marked determination to avoid 
any engagement, 

The ſucceſs of this firſt expedition under Sir 
Eyre Coote, produced a total change in the face 
of affairs. Hyder Ally, from being maſter of the 
field, had been compelled to quit it on the very 
appearance of the Britiſh army. The terror of his 
arms was now entirely vaniſhed : he had been dri- 
yen to a diſtance that removed all apprehenſions of 
danger from him; and inſtead of being the aggreſ- 
ſor, as before, was now reduced to act himſelf on 
the defenſive. | 

This reſtoration of good fortune to the Britiſh 
affairs ſtruck a damp on all their numerous enemies, 
both open and concealed, and animated their own 
people to freſh exertions. A ſpirit of vigour and 
deciſion now took place of the languor and inatten- 
tiveneſs which had been the principal cauſes of paſt 
misfortunes, and had enabled Hyder Ally to exe- 
cute thoſe deſigns which he never would have dar- 
ed to attempt, but from his knowledge of the diſ- 
2 that prevailed among the Engliſh at Ma- 

ras. 

After forcing Hyder Ally to relinquiſh his ori- 
ginal enterpriſe, the next important ſervice of 
which the performance required the utmoſt expe- 
dition, was the ſecuring of Pondicherry. After the 
reduction of that ſettlement, two years before, the 
French, who remained there, had been treated with 
the moſt exemplary lenity ; their private property 
had been left untouched, and all their officers, both 
civil and military, had been indulged with every 
kind of liberty, upon giving their parole. But 
the unexpected ſucceſſes of Hyder Ally, and the 
expectations of the arrival of a powerful ſqua- 
Gon and body of men from France, had wrought 
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ſuch a change in their behaviour, that they could 

not conceal their diſpoſition to avail themſelves gf 

the firſt opportunity of breaking through their en- 
gements with the Engliſh. 

The well-grounded ſuſpicions entertained by 
thoſe, induced them to judge it neceſſary to remoye 
to Madras the principal, and ſuch as appeared 
the moſt ill-intentioned and dangerous among the 
French inhabitants at Pondicherry. Theſe latter 


however made ſuch proteſtations of their fidelity, that 


the Britiſh Preſidency granted them permiſſion to 
remain at Pondicherry, upon their ſigning a ſolemn 
promite, to adhere with the ſtricteſt punctuality to 
the articles of the capitulation. 

But this lenity could not overcome their determi- 
nation to infringe them as ſoon as they imagined 
they might do it with ſecurity. The neceſſity of 
the times obliging the Britiſh garriſon to withdray 
from that place to Madras, the French immediately 
threw off the maſk, and proceeded to raiſe a large 
body of thoſe Sepoys that had formerly been in 
their ſervice, and to collect a large quantity of pro- 
viſions for the uſe oſ the ſquadron and troops, of 


which they daily expected the arrival from Europe 


and the iſlands of Mauritius. 


In order to obviate the deſigns of the French at 
Pondicherry, they were forthwith diſarmed. The 
magazines that they had amaſſed were ſeized, and 
all the boats in their poſſeſſion deſtroyed. The ne- 
ceſſity of theſe precautions appeared ſhortly after. 
A French ſquadron, according to expectation, at- 
ri ved off Pondicherry, in full confidence of being 
ſupplied with water and other neceffarics ; but was 
obliged to depart without meeting with the leal: 
aſſiſtance, for want of ſmall craft to convey then 
on board. | 

In the mean time the army of Hyder Ally ha 


received large reinforcements from every pry 
us 
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his dominions, and was become ſo formidable, that 
he began' to conceive hopes of being able again to 
try his fortune in battle. It amouuted to near two 
hundred thouſand men, forty thouſand of whom 
were cavalry, and fifteen thouſand well diſciplined 
Sepoys. He now turned his views to the ſiege of 
Trichinopoly, and an attempt on the diſtricts to the 
ſouth of Madras. 

Sir Eyre Coote moved with all diligence to their 


protection; his deficiency in cavalry ſubjected him 


to numberleſs inconveniences and dangers; but 
the ſpirit of histroops was equal to every difficulty. 
His army was encamped at Porte Novo for the be- 
nefit of receiving neceſſaries from the ſquadron 
under Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, without whoſe 
aſſiſtance its preſent operation: could not have taken 

nee.. | 

Hyder Ally, notwithſtanding the immenſity of 
his ſtrength, did not dare to commit himſelf in the 
open field with Sir Eyre Coote. He had taken a 
very advantageous poſition, within a ſmall diſtance 
of the Britiſh army, for the purpoſe of harraſſing 
it with his cavalry, and preventing it from receiv- 
ing ſupplies by land. 

Having taken the reſolution to attack him, Sir 
Eyre Coote began his march to that intent early in 
the morning. He had not proceeded far before he 
diſcovered that Hyder Ally's arrangements correſ- 
ponded exactly with thoſe he had made in the en- 
gagement with Colonel Baillie. The route which was 
of neceſſity to be taken by the Britiſh army, was 
commanded by numerous batteries: it advanced 
nevertheleſs with the utmoſt firmneſt and good order, 
returning but few ſhot to thoſe of the enemy, and 
reſerving its fire for cloſe and deciſive action. 

On reconnoitring the enemy's ſituation, Sir Eyre 
Coote determined to make a movement to their left, 
in order to turn it, and thereby avoid the attacking 
them 
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them in their front, where his troops would be ex. 


ed to the full fire of their batteries in every di- 
rection. This motion was performed with great 


reſolution and calerity by his firſt line; the ſecond, 


in the mean time, taking poſſeſſion of a high ground 


in the intermediate ſpace between them, by which 


means the communication between both was main- 
tained, and the enemy prevented from cutting off 
either of them from the ſupport of the other, 

Hyder Ally, on perceiving this new diſpoſition 
of the Britiſh army, was compelled to change his 
own order of battle: he formed his army in three 
diviſions ; the firſt was oppoſed to the line under 
Sir Eyre Coote, the ſecond to that under General 
Stuart, which occupied the heights, and the third 
was ordered to penetrate through a valley betwen 
them, and then dividing to the right and left, to 
attack the rear of both. 

Theſe various movements of both armies took 
up ſo much time, that it was nine o'clock before 
the action commenced, by Sir Eyre Coote's line 
charging the enemy's left. It received him with 
great courage and ſteadineſs, and ſtood its ground 
with an order and obſtinacy unuſual in the armies 
of Indian Princes, till inculcated by the abilities 


of Hyder Ally. 


His right wing had in the mean time advanced 
upon General Stuart's line, and attacked him witn 
the utmoſt fury; while that body which was de- 


figned to make its way through the ground be- 


tween both the Britiſh lines, exerted itſelf v1gor- 
ouſly to this intent. The diſpute was long main- 
tained here with great valour and perſeverance on 
both ſides. | | 

The military talents of Hyder Ally rendered this 
one of the ſevereſt conflicts that ever happened be. 
tween an European and Indian army. It laſted 


from nine in the morning till four in the * 
Ihe 
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— The {kill and experience of Sir Eyre Coote and 
his officers,' and the bravery and diſcipline of his 
ſoldiers were on this day put to the fulleſt teſt: ir 
was not without the extremeſt eforts of general- 
ſhip and intrepidity, that the enemy was obliged at 
length to give way on all parts, after having been 
foiled in every attempt, with a terrible ſlaughter of 
their braveſt troops, and the loſs of Hyder Ally's 
principal general and his beſt officers, 

This memorable victory was obtained on the firſt 
of July, eighty-one. It would have proved far 
more Jeciſtve, had the Britiſh army been able to 
purſue the enemy : but the want of cavalry was an 
evil that occaſioned many others. Through this 
deficiency the enemy was enabled to carry off 
his cannon and baggage, and to make good his re- 
treat, while Sir Eyre Coote was obliged to be con- 
tented with remaining maſter of the field. 

It was however no ſmall glory to have defeated 
the greateſt warrior perhaps that was ever produced 
in India, at the head of an army, formed and cre- 
ated, as it were, by his own ſuperior genius and in- 
duſtry, and brought by his indefatigable endea- 
vours to a ſtate of profeſſional regularity and diſ- 
cipline equal to that of European veterans. What 
rendered the defeating of ſuch a man, and ſuch an 
army the more conſpicuous, was the nature ot the 
ſtrength with which it was effected: excepting 
about two thouſand Britiſh officers and ſoldiers, the 
reſidue of Sir Eyre Coote's army was, like that of 
Hyder Ally, compoſed of natives of India, little 
more than fix thouſand in number. 

The loſs of this battle wrought an immediate 
change in Hyder Ally's plan of warfare. He ſeem- 
ed for a while determined to renounce all general 
engagements in open ground. In conſequence of 
this determination, he drew off his army to a Con- 
iderable diſtance from that of Sir Eyre Coote, 


and 
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and even abandoned a ſtrong paſs on its approach. 

Having fuſtrated the deſigns of Hyder Ally on 
the Britiſh poſſeſſions to the ſouth of Madras, the 
army now proceeded to the northern, in order to 


cover the march of a large body of Sepoys that 


was coming from Bengal to join it. Strengthened 
by this junction, Sir Eyre Coote laid ſiege to Tre- 
paſſore, with an intent to draw Hyder Ally to ano- 
ther action. 

This place being of importance, that Prince haſ. 
tened to its ſuccour accordingly; but it was taken 
on the very day of his arrival in ſight of it; on 
which he retreated to the ſpot where he had the 
preceding year deteated Colonel Baillie. Here he 
diſpoſed his army in much the ſame manner as he 
had done on that day; hoping, perhaps, that the 
Britiſh troops might be drawn into the like dith- 
culties as the unfortunate corps under that officer 
had been. 

In this hope he ſeemed to have ſuſpended his 
determination to hazard no action in the field. He 
prepared for this ſecond trial with his accultomed 
foreſight and care: no advantage of ground was 
Joſt, batteries were planted in every place where 
they could do the moſtexecution, and the poſts oc- 
cupied by his forces were choſen with the utmoſt 
judgment. 

The diſpoſition of Hyder Ally's army was ſuch, 
that in their approaching to attack it, the Britiſh 


troops were expoſed to a terrible fire from ſeveral 


batteries, in various directions. They cloſed in, 
however, upon the enemy, in ſpite of all obſtruc- 
tions, and afluiled them with the {ame vigour they 
had done in the preceding engagement. 

The remembrance of what had happened on the 
ground where both armies were now fighting, ope- 
rated equally upon each; that of Hyder Ally Nas 


thereby animated to contend for the like eg 
anc 
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and that of Sir Eyre Coote, to take a fignal revenge 
for that defeat. From theſe different motives, the 


with unabated ardour and animoſity in both parties, 
from eight in the morning till near duſk. 

The victory was decifive in favour of the Britiſh 
army: That of Hyder Ally was completely rout- 
ed, and driven from every poſt it had occupied. 
This, however, was not effected without the loſs of 
ſame very brave officers, as well as ſoldiers, a greater 
number of whom fell on this occaſion than on the 


enemy's artillery, no leſs than to the duration of the 
engagement, and the very advantageous poſition 
taken by Hyder Ally. This ſecond defeat of this 


ty-ſeventh of Auguſt. 

From the long and vigorous reſiſtance of his 
troops on this day, and the difficulty with which 
it was won by the Engliſh, Hy der Ally conceived 
hopes, that by degrees his people, through frequent 
encounters of this kind, would attain to an equa- 
lity of diſcipline and reſolution with them. In this 
confidence he ventured, ſome weeks after this ac- 
tion to ſtand another battle ; but he was defeated 
with greater loſs than in the former. 

Undiſcouraged by this want of ſucceſs, Hyder 


lief of it would be attempted, ſeized an advanta- 
geous pals through which he knew the Britiſh 
troops mult take their way. Sir Eyre Coote ad- 
vanced accordingly with that intent, and found Hy- 
der Ally's army in poſſeſſion of ſome very ſtrong 
grounds on both the ſides of a marſh which he was 
obliged to croſs. The numbers of the enemy en- 
wied them to attack him on every part; but it was 
. | prin- 


conflict between them was carried on during a time 
unprecedented in any former battle; it continued 


former. This was owing to the vaſt fire of the 


Prince by Sir Eyre Coote, happened on the twen- 
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Ally inveſted a place of great ſtrength and impor- 
tance, called Vellore, and expecting that the re- 
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- would have been equally diſtreſt. 


| reſolyed upon another trial. Diſpoſing his army in 


in the Carnatic, were attended with the moſt for- 


as ſoon as poſſible, at the preſent juncture. 
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principally his rear againft which their chief effort; 
were directed. Here were the baggage and con. 
voy of proviſions deſtined for the beſieged, why 
were now reduced to the greateſt extremity. 

ſeizing theſe, both the Britiſn army and garriſon 


. 


Hyder Ally exerted all his activity to-accomplich | 
theſe purpoſes ; but the ſpirit of the Britiſh troops 
was ſuch, that they extricated themſelves complete. 


to Vellore in deſpite of all obſtructions. 
Notwithſtanding this failure, Hyder Ally ftill 


the ſame manner as before, he waited the return of 
the Britiſh troops on the ſame ſpot. - His attack 
was conducted with great {kill and vigour : their 
flanks and front were aſſailed at once; and a heavy 
cannonade maintained during the whole action. It 
laſted a great part of the afternoon ; but terminated 
with his entire, defeat, and with the loſs of numbers 
of his ſelecteſt men. Et: 


Theſeuninterrupted ſucceſſes of che Britiſh troops 


tunate conſequences to the intereſt of the Eaſt In- 
dia Company. Among others, 11 enabled the Pre- 
ſidency at Madras, on receiving intelligence of the 
rupture between Great Britain and Holland, to 
undertake an expedition againſt the principal Dutck 
ſettlement on the coaft of Coromandel. 
This was the important town and harbour of Ne- 
gapatam, ſituated to the ſouth of Madras, in the 
neighbourhood of Tanjour. The danger of its be- 
coming a place of arms for Hyder Ally, and his 
French allies, were it to remain in the hands of the 
Dutch, now become enemies to Britain, was 100 
obvious not to endeavour to diſpoſſeſs them of it, 
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The charge of carrying on this important enter- 
prize by land, was committed to Sir Hector Mun- 
ro, While Sir Edward Hughes ſtationed his ſqua- 
4ron ſo as to intercept all relief by ſea. This officer 
had already given a ſevere check to Hyder Ally, on 
the coaſt of Malabar. That Prince had expended 
vaſt ſums, and beſtowed immenſe care and labour 
in the improvement of his two ſeaports of Calicut 
and Mangalore in that country. They were his 
naval arſenals, and contained a conſiderable num- 
ber of ſhips of force; but they were all deſtroyed 
by Sir Edward Hughes, to the great vexation of 
Hyder Ally, who had projected the deſign of ren- 
dering himſelf no leſs powerful in India by ſea 
than he was by land. 

The undertaking againſt Negapatam was, how- 
ever, accompanied with a variety of impediments. 
The neceſſity of continually reinforcing the arm 
that was acting in the field againſt Hyder Ally, had 
ſo drained the different garriſons, that a very incon- 
fiderable force could be ſpared to Sir Hector Mun- 
ro, for the ſervice propoſed. Negapatam was in a 
ſtrong Fate of defence, from the fortifications that 
had lately been added to it; and Hyder Ally fore- 
ſeeing that it would in all probability be attacked 
by the Engliſh, had diſpatched a large body of in- 
fantry and cavalry to ſtrengthen the garriſon. It 
conſiſted, with theſe reinforcements, of more than 
eight thouſand men, while the number of the be- 
ſiegers did not amount to five thouſand. 

After landing the battering cannon from the ſhips, 
which was a work of great danger and difficulty, 
from the roughneſs of che ſea, an attack was made 
on the lines and redoubts, which the beſieged had 
conſtructed in the avenues to the town. The ſea- 
men that were employed upon this occaſion, aſſail- 
ed them with ſuch violence and fury, that the ene- 
my could not withſtand them an inſtant. The diſ- 
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poſitions that had been made for a defence were 
very judicious : an intermixture of horſe and fog: 
guarded the lines. Had the aſſailants given way 
their total defeat muſt have enſued from the pur 
ſuit and execution to which they would have been 
expoſed. But ſo great was the panic with which 
the valour of the Britiſh ſeamen ſtruck the whole 
garriſon, that the foot ran immediately for ſhelter 
in the town, and Hyder Ally's horſe fled on the fir 
onſet into the adjacent country ; from whence they 
were cither unable or unwilling to return into the 
town, 

Five days after ſtorming the lines, regular ap- 
proaches were made, and a formidable battery erect- 
ed; againſt which the garriſon directed two fallies 
with all their remaining force; but they were re. 
pulſed with great flaughter. Another battery be- 
ing conſtructed, the fire from both operated ſo ef- 
fectually, that a breach was ſoon made, and fol- 
lawed by a preparation for an aſſault, The 
Dutch Governor propoſed hereupon to ſurrender 
on capitulation, The terms granted to him were, 
That, private property excepted, the town and its 
dependencies, with whatever appertained to the 
Dutch government and Company, ſhould be de- 
livered to the Engliſh: the garrifon to remain pri- 
ſoners of war, and the Governor and officers in 
the civil or military departments to be at large on 
their parole. 

The reduction of Negapatam completed the re- 
v6lution that had begun to take place in the ſouth- 
ern provinces on the coaſt of Coromandel. It not 
only reſtored the power and influence of the Laſt 
India Company in thoſe parts, but raiſed the repu- 
tation and dread of the Britiſn arms higher than 
ever. They had, in the courſe of this campalgn, ut. 
umphed ſucceſſively over Hyder Ally, the I rehch, 
and the Dutch, united together for their humiliation, 


and confidently preſuming to reduce them to be 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity of yielding to the ſuperiority with which 
they were affailed in every quarter. 

The univerſal failure of every attempt againſt 
the Engliſh, and the continual good fortune that 
had attended them this year, made ſuch an impreſ- 
fon on many of the Indian princes and chiefs that 
had ſubmitted to Hyder Ally from fear, or em- 
braced his party from intereſt, that they now ear- 
neſtly ſought for reconciliation with the Engliſh. 
They now conſidered them as fully re-eſtabliſhed 
on their former footing of ſtrength, and bidding fair 
to confirm and encreaſe it beyond a probability of 
being ſhaken. _ * © | ha 
Hyder Ally himſelf was equally aſtoniſhed, and 
ſtung with grief at this unexpected return of proſ- 
perity to a people, whoſe greatneſs he had lately 
been perſuaded was faſt declining, and whom, he 
doubted not, he ſhould he the principal inſtrument 
in bringing to ruin, and expelling from India. He 
now ſaw his garriſons compelled to evacuate the 
greateſt number of thoſe places they had occupied 
ia the foregoing campaigns, in the rich and impor- 
tant diſtrict of Tanjore and its environs. Theſe 
difappointments ſunk deeply into his aſpiring and 
ambitious mind; and though his ſpirit was too great 
to admit of deſpondency, yet he could not fail being 
powertully affected by this ſudden reverſe of for- 
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CHAP. LXIV. 
| 9107s in enn of Miniſiry, 
| 1781, 1782. 
IM diſaſter that had befallen the Britiſh arms 


in America, had cloſed the campaign in a 
manner that ſeemed to put an end to all further 
hopes of reducing that continent. The force that 
remained was totally inadequate to ſuch enter- 
Prizes as would now be neceflary to reſtore the for- 
tune of the war, and replace the intereſt of Britain 
on its former footing. The Americans now conſi- 
dered themſelves as wholly freed from all appre- 
henſions; and looked upon that event as an epocha 
from whence they might confidently date the cer- 
tainty and final confirmation of their independence. 
This was not only their own perſuaſion, but that 
of all Europe. As ſoon as the news of the capitu- 
lation at York Town arrived in England, a tota! 
ceſſation of hoſtilities in America became the car- 
neſt wiſh of all parties. Thoſe who had been ftre- 
nuous advocates for their proſecution, were nov 
convinced that this laſt misfortune was irreparable ; 
and that it ought to be viewed in the light of an 
ultimate decifion of the American conteſt. 

Such was the general temper of the nation wher 
the Parliament met on the twenty-ſeventh of No. 
vember. The members in oppoſition were loud 
and vehement in the opinion, that an immediate 
period ſhould be put to an altercation that had 
now laſted ſeven years to no other purpoſe than to 
\ drain the nation of its treaſure and its beſt blood, 
C without attaining any of the ends propoſed, and to 
1 involve it in a war with all the powers in Europe; 
# a 
N 


who 


who, either openly or clandeſtinely, were known to 
abet the Americans, and to exert themſelves with 
their utmoſt induſtry for the defeating of the endeae 
yours of Britain to ſubjugate her refractory Colo- 
nies. | | ; 

Mr. Fox, upon this occaſion, went copioufly and 
forcibly into the neceſſity of acting coolly and diſ- 
paſſionately on ſo awful a juncture as the preſent. 
Surrounded with dangers of the firſt magnitude ; 
oppoſed in a manner by the whole world, it was 
vain to contend againſt a force which was daily 
increaſing, and againſt which all the efforts of this 
country, however great and ſurprizing, could not 
be ſuppoſed, in the nature of rhings, able to make 
a ſucceſsful Rand. 

He entered into a long inveſtigation of the ſtate 
and reſources of the kingdom, and arraigned 
with extreme bitterneſs the conduct of thoſe who 
prefided in the different departments of adminiſtra- 
tion, the naval one eſpecially. He appealed to the 
conviction of the Houſe, whether any probability 
ſubſiſted of carrying on the war with any proſpect 
of ſucceſs, while ſo many diſcouraging circum- 
ſtances attended its proſecution. 

It had been recommended in the royal ſpeech, on 
the opening of the ſeſſion, to a& with vigour and 
undauntedneſs in the preſent criſis, and firmly to 
continue facing the enemy with unabated exertions, 
—A debate aroſe on the meaning of the ſpeech. 
Oppoſition alledged, that it was highly improper to 
concur in any addreſs importing a continuation of 
the American war, on the plan according to which 
it had hitherto been conducted. Adminiſtration 
denied, on the other hand, that the addreſs they 
had moved, intended any more than a reſolute 
maintenance of the national honour and intereſt, 
2Zainſt the numerous enemies of Britain. After a 
long eltercation on this ſubject, the addreſs was 
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ried by two hundred and eighteen againſt op; 
hundred and twenty- nine. 

Oppoſition was however determined to conſtrain 
Miniſtry to be full and explicit on this ſubject. 
When a motion was made for the cuſtomary Com- 
mittee of Supply, a warm objection took place to 
the Speaker's, leaving the Chair. It was inſiſted, 


that no further confidence could be placed in Ad- 


miniſtration, till it had pledged itſelf for a change 
of thoſe meaſures. which had brought the nation 


into its preſent difficulties. The Houſe could not, 


with any propriety, nor without derogating from 


its dignity, and abandoning. the cauſe of its con- 


ſtituents, implicitly continue to truſt the ma- 
nagement of affairs to men, under whom they had 
been ſo unproſperous. The voice of the public 
was unanimous in demanding an alteration of the 
ruinous ſyſtem hitherto purſued. It behoved Par- 


liament to liſten. ſeriouſly to the complaints of the 


people, after ſo. many proofs that they were well 
tounded, As they bore the weight of the diſtreſſes 
occaſioned by this unfortunate war, they had juſt 
reaſon to reprobate it, and to petition for its ſpeedy 
termination. NG 

Adminiſtration repreſented, on the other fide, the 
danger that might attend the refuſal of a ſupply in 
the preſent critical poſture of affairs. In whatever 
manner the money granted would be applied, ſtill 
the granting of it ought not to be delayed, as it 
would certainly be wanted for the moſt indiſpenſible 
purpoſes. The queſtion, whether it ſhould be ap- 
propriated to the proſecution of thoſe meaſures, 
which were contradictory to the opinion of oppoli- 
tion, would be agitated in due time, but ought not 
to be brought forward till provifion had been made 
for the expences that would inevitably be required 
tor the ſervice of the public. The danger it Nas 
in, from the multiplicity of its enemies, called for 


an 
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an unanimous ſupport of its whole ſtrength by land 
and ſea. When the ſum neceſſary for this effential 
object had been voted, and the ſafety of the realm 
thereby been properly conſulted, the Houſe would 
be at ſeiſure ta deliberate upon the manner of pro- 
ſecuting the war to the beſt advantage. 
Oppoſition, it was inſinuated by Miniſtry, by re- 
quiring an aſſurance that a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
againſt America ſhould take place, meant at the 


ſame time, that a change of Adminiſtration ſhould 


accompany it; but whether this expectation was 
complied with of: diſappointed, it was equally for 
the benefit of the public, that the requiſite ſupplies 
ſhould be granted, whoever might have the ma- 

nagement of them in future. : or 

A variety of collateral matter aroſe from the diſ- 
cuſhon of this ſubject. The right of the pcople to 
refuſe ſupplies until the redreſs of grievances, was 


argued with much energy; and the inexpediency . 


of withholding them in caſes where the ſecurity of 
the realm was at ſtake, was repreſented in no leſs a. 
forcible light. After an ample. and animated debate 
on theſe ſubjects, the motion for a Committee of 
Supply was carried in the affirmative, by one hun- 
cred and ſeventyrtwo againſt ſeventy- ſeven. 

When the queſtion was. agitated for voting the 
pecific ſupplies that would be requiſite for the 
teice of the coming year, it was moved by Op- 
poſition, that the war carried on in America had 
been ineffectual to the purpoſes for which it had 
been undertaken. It had neither defeated the in- 
tentions of thoſe ho reſiſted the authority of Great 
britain, nor afforded protection to thoſe who re- 
maned loyal. All further attempts to reduce the 
Americans by force of arms, would therefore be 
uleleſs and injurious to the intereſts of Britain, by 
iſabling her to reſiſt the confederacy formed by her 
Went and natural enemies. 
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To this motion, which was ſeconded with great 
eloquence and ability by the ſpeakers on the fi le of 
Oppofition, Adminiftration replied, that it was no 
longer intended to proſecute hoſtilities in America 
on the former plan; and that another ſyſtem would 
now be adopted in that reſpect : but that neverthe- 
lefs, the motion now before the Houſe was highly 
unſeaſonable, as it laid open to the enemy the in- 
tentions of the Britiſh government, and+ taught 
them how to defeat the plans that were to be adopt- 

ed againſt them. It was inconſiſtent with common 
prudence to deſiſt from all hoſtilities againſt the 
Americans. They were bound by their alliance 
with France, to aſſiſt it againſt Great Britain; and 
would therefore act in contormity to their treaties. 
Such being the caſe, it was incumbent on govern- 
ment to adopt thoſe meaſures that would of courſe 
be neceſſary to counteract them. It could not, 
therefore, be expected, and ought not to be te- 
_ quired, that America ſhould be totally relinquiſh 

ed, Were Britain to withdraw her fleets and armies 
from that Continent, Congreſs would be at liberty 
to purſue a line of hoſtilities extremely pernicious 
to this country. Were the Americans to become 
maſters of their ports, the ſeas in that quarter, and 
in the Weſt Indies, would ſwarm with their priva- 
teers; and they would have it in their power effec- 
tually to affift France and Spain in their deſigned in- 
vaſion of our iſlands, An abandonment of North 
America ſhould not, for theſe: reaſons, make any 
part of the preſent plan of acting, as it would en- 
able and embolden the Coloniſts to exert themſelves 
to our detriment. The wiſeſt method would be to 
ſteer a middle courſe. We ought to maintain with 
vigour the poſleffion of what remained in our hands, 
and keep a watchful eye on all their motions, This 


would confine their yiews at home, and teach _ 
ll 
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Aill to view us in the light of an imminent and for- 


midable enemy. 


After 2 long and intereſting diſcuſſion of this 
matter, which laſted till two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the motion made by Oppoſition was rejected, 
by a diviſion of two hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and ſeventy- nine. OS . 

Wben the eſtimates of the army were laid before 
the Houſe, the foregoing debates were renewed 
with uncommon vehemence. Oppoſition took ſe- 
vere. notice of the uncertainty and diſunion that 
reigned among the Members of Government ; and 
what little reliance could be placed on the mea- 
ſures they pretended to have in contemplation, 
from the inconſiſtency and contradiction of the lan- 
guage held among them. ugh þ 

he ſame notice was taken by the public; all 
orders of men began now to reprobate, with un- 
reſtrained freedom, any intentions to proſecute the 
war with America, and to expreſs the moſt fervent 
withes that an accommodation ſhould take place 
with the Colonies without any further procraſtina- 
tion. A 

On the meeting of Parliament after the receſs 
that cloied the year eighty. one, a variety of que- 
ſtions, originating from the American war, ſome of 
them of the higheſt importance to the public, were 
brought into agitation, and canvaſſed with a degree 


of animation, that deeply engaged the attention of 


all 82 | | 

ne of the moſt intereſting was the enquiry into 
the conduct of the naval department; which was 
moved by Mr. Fox, and ſupported by him with 
greateloquence and energy of reaſoning. His prin- 
cipal antagoniſt on this occaſion, was Lord Mul- 
caſter, who oppoſed him with remarkable ingenuity 
of argument. Lord Howe diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
eminently in this day's debate, by the profeſſional 
"3 & know- 
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knowledge he diſplayed on the ſubject in litigy. 
tion. | | | 
The conteſt was at length decided, after hayin 
1 405 a multitude of arguments on each fide, 
y the rejection of the motion propoſed. One hun- 
dred and eighty-three voted for it; two hundred 
and five againſt it. EOS 
The advancement of Lord George Germaine to 
that Peerage, was another ground of contention, 
It was warmly oppoſed in the Houſe of Lords, 
where the part he had taken in the American war 


# + 


expoſed him to the heavy cenſure of Oppoſition, on 


a variety of accounts. The queſtion was, however, 
carried in his favour, by ninety-three votes to 
twenty-eight. © | 
In the mean time, as adminiſtration ſeemed yet 
to heſitate about®the mode that ſhould be adopted 
with reſpect to the future proſecution of the war in 
America, oppoſition reſolved to make as powerful 
an effort as poſſible to conſtrain them to abandon 
it. To this intent a motion was made by General 
Conway, for an addrefs to the throne, requeſting 
that a final termination might be put to hoſtilities 
in America, and that a reconciliation might be'no 
longer deferred, E ta 

This motion rouſed all the powers of both par- 
ties. All the arguments that had already been ad- 
duced on this topic were now repeated. It ap- 
peared in the cloſe of this important debate, that 
the ſtrength of miniſtry was on its downfal. Thc 
addreſs was negatived' by the mere majority of one; 
one hundred and ninety-three appearing for it, and 


one hundred and ninety-four againſt ir. This hap- 


pened on the twenty-ſecond of February, eighty- 
two. | | ; 

In full confidence of obtaining a decided majo- 
rity, General Conway renewed his motion five days 


after, He made a very animated ſpeech on the oc- 


caſion; 
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cafon; wherein he alledged a multiplicity of facts 
in contradiction to what had been urged on the 
other fide againſt the competency of Parliament to 
interfere, by giving its advice to the Crown in mat- 
ters relating to the making of peace or war, and in 
the framing of alliances and treaties with foreign 
„ RDOTIEIEN ** aa 
Among other arguments that were brought to 
ſhow the , prodigious diſadvantage attending an 
American war, it was afferted, that upon the clear- 
eſt computation, France expended no more than 
forty pounds ſterling for every man ſhe had ſent. to 
the aſſiſtance of the, Americans, while Great Bri- 
tain paid no leſs than one hundred. This alarmi 
difference was. enhanced to a degree truly terrify- 
ing, when the diſparity of the numbers maintained 
by the two .contending kingdoms was taken into 
cdaſideration. At the time of the reduction of the 
army under Lord Cornwallis, the period at which 
the French troops were moſt numerous in America, 
they amounted to no more than eight thouſand men, 
Wy, at other times had not exceeded five; while the 
Britiſh forces on that eſtabliſhment had been paid for 
at the rate of ſeventy thouſand, _ 1 495 
The reply of miniſtry was equally ſtrong and 
copious. The meaſures in contemplation with re- 
gard to America, were repreſented as founded on 
the moſt obvious expediency. While the Colo- 
nics continued at war with this country, it would 
be highly imprudent to act as if we were at peace 
with them. It would betray a timorouſneſs and 
fear of offending them, unworthy of the character 
of the Britiſh nation. It would expoſe us to their 
flight; and, inſtead of accelerating the work of 
peace, would incline them to treat us with haugh- 
tineſs, and to aſſume a ſtile of ſuperiority, which 
Would naturally tend to throw obſtructions in the 
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way, of the reconciliation that was ſo much deſire; 
by all Party. "+ | | 


x 
: 


"Such, it was ſaid, ought henceforth to be the 
plan of acting with the Americans, as to convince 
them that though the Britiſh nation was willing to 
be. reconciled with the Colonies, yet it was fully 
determined not to degrade itſelf by any mean obſe- 
quiouſneſs; but, on the contrary, to hold out 
rerttis entirely compatible with its er as well 
às advantageous to them; and, in the mean time, 
to preſerve a firm and reſolute countenance, equal. 
ly removed from haughtineſs or timidity. 

Ide concluſion of the miniſter's ſpeech upon this 
occaſion was,. remarkably ſtriking and ſpirited, — 
& If oppoſition, ſaid he, *©* had reſolved that no 
more confidence ſhould be placed in the prefent 
adminiſtration, the readieſt way to carry their point 
would be to addreſs the Crown for their removal. 
Were he once convinced that he had loſt the confi- 
dence of the Houſe, he ſhould think it his duty to 
wait upon his Sovereign, and fay to him—* Sir, 
& J have long ſerved you with diligence, with zeal, 
© and with fidelity; but ſucceſs bas not crowned 
e my endeavours. Your Parliament have with- 
« drawn from me their confidence; all my decla- 
& rations to them are ſuſpected : therefore, Sir, 
te let me refign to you thoſe employments which 
J ought not to keep longer than I can be ſer- 
tt yiceable to your Majeſty, and your ſubjects,” 
Theſe expreffions and ſentiments were greatly 
taken notice of by the public ; they were allowed 
to be truly conſtitutional, and ſuch as every miniſ- 
ter ſhould look up to as the rule of his conduct. 
Whatever diverfity of opinions had been held con- 
cerning the adminiſtration of Lord North, all par- 
ties agreed in declaring their approbation and ap- 
plauſe of the manlineſs and candour he had diſplay- 
ed on this day. | 1 
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An endeavour was made, groùnded on the im- 

rtance of the ſubject in queſtion, to adjourn the 
debate to another day, in order that leifure might 
be afforded for every member to give it a cool and 
diſpaſhonate inveſtigation. This, together with 
other reaſons, was aligned for propoſing the delay: 
but this motion was over-ruled by a majority of 
nineteen; the votes for it being two hundred and 
ſixteen 3 thoſe againſt it two hundted and thirty- 
five. 1 +; D 3 4 — 5 EA. * . 
7 he original motion of General Conway for an 
Addreſs to the Crown againſt the further continu. 
ance of the American war, was then carried with-< 
out a divifion; and it was reſolved that the addreſs 
ſhould be preſented by the whole Houſe. This to- 
tal defeat of Miniſtry took place on the twenty- 
ſeventh of February. | 38] 

The anſwer received from the throne to the ad- 
dreſs, was, that in purſuance to the advice of the 
Houſe, meaſures would be taken conducive to the 
refloration of harmony between Great Britain and 
her colonies : that in the mean time the ſtrength of 
the nation ſhould be directed in the moſt effectual 
manner- againſt our European enemies, till ſuch a 
peace could be obtained, as ſhould conſiſt with the 
intereſt and permanent welfare of the kingdom. 

ln conſequence of the ſuperiority obtained by 


* 


oppoſition, General Conway proceeded to move, 


that the Houſe would couſider as enemies to their 
Sovereign and country, whoever ſhould adviſe or 
attempt the proſecution of offenſive meaſures in A- 
merica, 'for the purpoſe of ſubduing the colonies. 

The inducement affigned for this motion was, 
that Miniſtry, though it complied with the will of 
the majority in that Houſe, yet acknowledged that 
they acted againſt their own ſenſe of the meaſures 
0 which. they ſubmitted ; they could not, there- 
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fore be too ſtrongly bound to an obedience, which 
they paid in contradiction to their judgment. 
The Miniſterial ſtrength was now ſo confiderahly 
impaired, that hardly any oppoſition was made 10 
this motion, which was carried without a divifion, 
As notwithſtanding the fucceſſes gained over 
Miniſtry, no diſmiſſion of bit appeared to be in 
agitation, their opponents determined that ſuch a 
condemnation ſhould be pronounced upon their 
paſt meaſures, as ſhould at once preclude all attempts 
to renew them. In this view the ſubſequent teſo- 
lutions were laid before the Houſe for its appro- 
bation. [1389 Mn! 8&8) e Ai. | 
That ſince the year ſeventy+five, upwards of 
one hundred millions had been expended on the 
army and navy, in the preſent fruitleſs war: 
That during this period, Great Britain had loſt 
thirteen colonies in America, and ſeveral valuable 
Hands in the Weſt Indies; and that thoſe ſtill re. 
maining in her poſſeſſion were in imminent danger: 
That the nation was now engaged in an expenſive 
war with America, France, Spain, and Holland, 
without a ſingle ally: 5 * 
That the chief cauſe of all theſe misfortunes had 
been the want of foreſight and abilities of perſons 
in adminiſtration. : ©. | 
The moving of theſe. reſolutions occaſioned one 
of the warmeſt and moſt acrimonious debates. that 
ever happened in the Houſe of Commons. The 
three firſt reſolutions were ſelf-· evident, but the fourth 
admitted of ſo much diſcuſſion, that it employed 
all the acuteneſs of which both parties were mal- 
ters, to ſupport their reſpective opinions and aſſer- 
tions on this matter.. : 
The obvious intention of the Oppoſition being, 
however, to remove the preſent Miniſtry, much of 
the altercation hinged ppon this ſubject, The 


Houſe was called upon by Miniſters to weigh with 
cCandour 
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eandour and impartiality the merits of thoſe who 
cere known to be the moſt likely to ſucceed them. 
Would: it conſent to the meaſures they had ſo often 
vowed, and fo ſtrongly recommended? Would it 
acknowledge the independence of, America, and 


oive,a new face to the conſtitution and government 
of this country? hg hit 

Much had oppoſition complained of the diſunion 
and diſcord that ſubſiſted between the members of 
adminiſtration ;'/but. was there more harmony among 
thoſe of the adverſe party ? Did they not moſt wide- 
ly differ in their political ſentiments; or did they 
agree in any thing, except in oppoſing Miniſtry ? 
The reply to theſe charges was equally ſevere. 
The conſtant unaltered . ſeries of diſappointments 
that had attended every miniſterial meaſure ſince 
the commencement of the American diſpute, was 
held out as an, unanſwerable proof that their ſyſtem 
was founded in error : but their inflexible adherence 
to it, after repeated admonitions and experience of 
its mefficacy, rendered them unpardonable ; it was 
adding, obſtinacy to incapacity, and ſhewed them 
to be abſolutely incorrigible. Fra ” 

A variety of taunts and perſonalities took place in 
the courſe of this debate, which laſted till two 
o'clock in the morning, when the reſolutions were 
let afide by a motion for the order of the day; which 
was carried in favour of miniſtry. I. 
Notwithſtanding the framing of a new miniſtry 
was looked upon as a matter of propriety, amidſt 
the diſcontents univerſally prevailing, yet the gene- 
rality of people were deſirous of a coalition amo 


ingrots all power to themſelves. This was eſpecial- 
ly the wiſh of thoſe who were conſidered as the in- 
dependent part of the Houle. | 


In 


adopt thoſe many alterations at home that were to 


all parties, and that no particular ſet of men ſhould 
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44 to a coalition of parties, or to the formation of 
© new miniſtry, from which he might even be to. 


— — — — 4 — — 
— — . T 


no further truſt ſhould be repoſed in the preſent 
members of adminiſtration. | 


of this intereſting queſtion ; no lefs than four hun- 


only. 


accordingly, that the motion would be repeated. 
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of miniſter. His ſpeech on this occaſion was equal!) 
decent and pathetic, and highly approved of b 
his audience. He concluded it by fignitying, that 


5 — 2 
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In the diſputes that aroſe on this topic, Lon 
North conducted himſelf with remarkable temye; 
and moderation. He concluded an eloquent ang 
elaborate defence of his adminiſtration, by declaring 
4 That he neither was, nor would be any obſtacle 


cc tally excluded.“ 
It was moved, on the other hand, by Oppoſition, 
in the moſt reſolute and peremptory manner, tha: 


Never had the Houſe of Commons been ſo ful 
during the courſe: of many years as on the debating 


dred and eighty members were preſent. After 4 
violent conteſt, it was rejected by a majority of nine 


So inconſiderable a majority on a queſtion of ſuch 
magnitude, and wherein the miniſters were ſo di. 
rectly and perſonally attacked, was like a ſignal to 
renew the charge againſt them. Notice was given 


On the twentieth of March the Houſe being met, 
and oppoſition preparing to renew it, Lord North 
informed the members that ſuch a motion was be- 
come unneceflary, as the adminiſtration, againll 
which it was levelled, did no longer exiſt, the King 
having determined to change it. He moved i 
conſequence for an adjournment, that leiſure miglt 
be given for the formation of a new one. ; 

After obtaining the Houſe's compliance with 
this motion, he took a ſolemn leave of it in quality 


he was both ready and deſirous to encounter the 
ſtricteſt trial of his conduct. 0 
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The mine ſubſtituted in the place of that of 
which Lord North had ſo long been the head, was 
compoſed of the Marquis of Rockingham, Firft 


Fox, Secretaries of State; Lord Camden, Prefi- 
dent of the Council; the Duke of Grafton, Privy 
Seal; Lord John Cavendiſh, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Admiral 5 Firſt Commiſſioner of 
the Admiralty; General Conway, Commander in 
Chief of the Forces; the Duke of Richmond, 
Maſter General of the Ordnance, . 
Two peerages were created on this ocaſion:— 
One in favour of Admiral Keppel, who was raiſed 
to the title of Viſcount; the other in favour of Mr. 
Dunning, who was made a Baron, by the name of 
Lord Aſhburton, The dignity of High Chancel- 
lor ſtill remained with its preſent poſſeſſor, Lord 
Thurlow, whoſe uncommon influence and abilities 
had ſecured him the reſpect of both parties. 
The firſt ſtep of public conſequence taken by 
the pew miniſtry, was to remove the cauſe of thoſe 
jealouſies that hag ſo long ſubſiſted in Ireland, by 
procuring the repeal of ſuch acts as were moſt ob- 
noxious and oppreſſi ve to that kingdom. The con- 
ſequence of this meaſure was an immediate vote of 
the Iriſh Parliament for the raiſing of twenty thou- 
ſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the Britiſh navy. 
The next ſtep was to diſqualify revenue officers 
from voting at parliamentary elections, and to ren- 
der contractors incapable of poſſeſſing a ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons. Theſe three acts were ex- 
tremely acceptable to the public. ES 
Mr. Burke, who had in this change of admini- 
ſiration been appointed Pay Maſter General of the 
forces, now reſumed the plan he had propoſed for 
the regulation of the Civil Liſt ; a number of fine- 
cure places were thereby aboliſhed, and a conſider- 
rs able 


Lord of the Treaſury ; Lord Shelburne and Mr. 
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1 able ſum was la ved, which had heretofore been em. 
11 ployed as the means of improper influence. 
— He gave, at the ſame time, à ſignal proof of hi; 
diſintereſtedneſs, by the reform he introduced into 
the office he pollefled. It had been juſtly deemed 
| the moſt lucrative in the kingdom; but he reduced 
[| it within reaſonable bounds, | by retrenching the 
| enormous profits which had hitherto attended it. 
4 Another popular act was, the reſcinding from 
ll} the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, the reſo. 
| -lution paſſed in the year fixty-nine, regarding the 
election of Mr. Wilkes to repreſent the county of 
Middleſex. That gentleman had laboured for years 
to compals this pdint ; but his annual efforts to this 
purpoſe had been ſucceſſively defeated till the pre- 
ſent, period, when his motion to this intent met 
at length with the completeſt ſucceſs. It was car- 
ried by one hundred and fifteen votes againfl forty- 
ſeven. | i 61009-T0 21 9613 5; | 
The endeavours of Mr. William Pitt, to bring 
about a Reform in the Conſtitution of Parliament, 
did not however meet with the reception which the 
majority of the public had fo ardently defired, and 
which many ſo confidently expected. In order to 
quality a ſubject, wherein ſo much caution was ne- 
ceſſary, and to reconcile the views of all who were 
intereſted in this matter, he moved, That a Com- 
© mittee ſhould be appointed, to inquire into the 
« ſtare of the Repreſentation in Parliament, and to 
« report their ſentiments upon it.” He ſeconded 
his motion with great accuracy and 7. of rea- 
ſoning, and was ably ſupported by Sir George Sa- 
ville, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sawbridge, and ſeveral others: 
but on a diviſton, the motion was negatived by 3 
majority of one hundred and fixty-one to one hun- 
dred and forty-one. : 
Various other defigns were in agitation for the 


ſervice of the public, when they were — 
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by the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, on 
the firſt of July. This event occifioned a variety 
of refignations and new arrangements. Lord 
%elburne ſucceeded hin at the Treaſury Board, 
Lord Grantham and Mr. Thomas Townſhend were 
appointed Secretaries of State, and Mr. William 
Pitt was raiſed to the Chancellorſhip of the Exche- 
_ 2 3 
Much variance and altercation aroſe in both 
Houſes of Parliament, in conſequence of theſe ap- 
1 Mr. Fox was heavily cenſured for 
av 


zubtic, at a time when his abilities might have 
en ſo uſeful, It was infinuated that private pique 
had influenced his conduct, and that he had retired 
from Adminiſtration on account of its not ſubmit- 
ung d his directions. | 
is anſwer to theſe charges was, that it did- not 
becotne a man of integrity to remain in place with 
thoſe of whom he diſapproved the meaſures. He 
was preciſely in that ſituation. He was not the 
only perſon, however, who differed from thoſe who 
ſtill retained their places. Thoſe who had ſeceded 
with him, were men of unimpeachable character, 
as well as unqueſtionable abilities. His ambition 
was to merit the approbation of the public: this 
Vas the higheſt ſummit of his wiſhes ; but ſooner 
than coincide with opinions which he condemned, 
he would relinquiſh any poſt, however it might 


lerted, that before the demiſe of Lord Rocking- 
ham, he had openly fignified his determination of 
religning, if he could not prevail on the Cabinet to 
follow certain meaſures Which he deemed indiſ- 
penſable in the preſent jun&ure. Theſe meaſures 
being refuſed, and others adopted, which, in his 
Judgment, were incompatible with the true intereſt 
of the public, he conſidered. himſelf as bound by 


wing withdrawn himſelf from the ſervice of the 


exalt him in the eyes of the multitude. He aſ- 
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all the rules of honour, and the principles he 
profeſſed, and had ſo zealouſly recommended upon 
former occaſions, to decline acting any longer with 
men, whoſe maxims and meaſures he could not 
bring himſelf to approve. | | 

In the Houſe of Lords, the Earl of Shelburne 
defended with great ability the ſyſtem he had adopt. 
ed, as well as the arrangements that had lately 
been taken. He ſtrongly. exprefſed himſelf firmly 
attached to the principles on which that miniſtt 
had been formed, at the head of which Lord Rock- 
ingham had preſided. But he could not yield 
himſelf implicitly to the guidance of any man.— 
He had been taught by the great Lord Chatham, 
that no faction ought to be ſuffered to rule in this 
country: much leſs ought any individual to be 
permitted to dictate. | | | 
_ Theſe unhappy variances among thoſe who were 
conſidered as the moſt popular perſons in the king- 
dom, rendered the death of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham an object of great lamentation to the ma- 
jority of the people. His perſonal character and 
the extenſive influence he poſſeſſed, gave him a 
weight which kept on a due poiſe the jars and 
bickerings of the party of which he was the leader, 
Deprived of the chief who held them together, it 
was not ſurpriſing that they ſhould become diſ- 
united, and differ about thoſe queſtions whieh his 
authority, and the deference that was paid to his 
opinions, had alone been able to decide. 

Theſe differences happening on the cloſe of the 
ſeffion, preſaged in the minds of many, a material 
alteration in the meaſures that would be uppermoſt 
in that which would enſue next winter, The leiſure 
that would be afforded by the length of the recels, 
would, in their apprehenſion, be productive of obe 
portunities to work a change in the diſpoſition 0 
men, and overſet thoſe reſolutions and defigns 
which they had begun to unfold. CHAP 
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CHAP. LXV. 


Loſs of Minorca—Statia—and St. Chriflopher.—Vic- 
tory obtained by Admiral Rodney over the French 
Fleet in the Weſt Indies. 


— 


1782. 


carried on by the united forces of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, with the utmoſt ſpirit and activity; and 
both places defended with unabated firmneſs and 
obſtinacy by their reſpective garriſons. Gut Mi- 
norca was evidently in the greateſt danger, from the 
facility with which the enemy could provide rein- 
forcements and ſupplies, and the difficulty of con- 
veying any relief to the beſieged. 

The Courts of Verſailles and Madrid, however 
they might conſider the reduction of Gibraltar as 
dubious, entertained no doubt of being able to re- 
duce Minorca. In order to juſtify the expectation 
of both the French and Spaniſh nations, every poſ- 
ible meaſure was taken to give ſucceſs to this en- 
terpriſe. The army that beſieged the place was lit- 
tle ſhort of twenty thouſand men, and conſiſted of 


amounting to near one hundred and twenty cannon, 
and forty mortar pieces of the largeſt dimekſions. 
The moſt expert engineers in France condycted 
the attacks; and one of their beſt and braveſt Ge- 
nerals commanded their army. 

The garriſon amounted, on the other hand, to 
no more than two thouſand feven hundred men; 
fire hundred of theſe had been drafted from the 
corps of invalids in England, and ſent to this iſland 
leyen years before. 


R 2 BE The 


HE fieges of Gibraltar and Minorca were ſtill 


choſen troops. The battering train was prodigious, 
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The ſtrength of the works they had to defend 
was remarkable. The approaches to the fortreſ; 
were every-where undermined, and the conſtruc. 
tions to cover them within were bomb- proof. But 
all theſe were ſo ſpacious, and in ſuch number, that 
twice the garriſon they now contained would not 
have ſufficed to man them. | 

The commencement of the ſiege was marked by 
an incident highly honourable to General Murray, 
the Governor. Impatient to have poſſeſſion of this 
important fortreſs, the Court of Spain endeayoured, 
through the offer of an immenſe bribe, to corrupt 
that officer's fidelity. The anſwer he returned to 
the Duke of Crillon, who had been commiſſioned to 
make this trial, was ſtriking. He gave him to un- 
derſtand, that when the moſt illuſtrious: of his an- 
ceſtors had been tempted by his ſovereign to 
aſſaſſinate his refractory and rebellious ſubject, the 
Duke of Guiſe, he nobly diſdained ſuch an office; 
and that he himſelf ſhould, after this precedent, 
have refuſed to attempt the ſeduction of a man of 
honour. . 

From the landing of the enemy in Auguſt, to the 
beginning of November, no material event took 
place: the fire, though ſpirited on both ſides, do- 
ing no conſiderable damage, and the beſiegers being 
chiefly occupied in conſtructing their heavier bat- 
teries, and preparing to make their cloſer approach- 
es. About this time a ſally was made on the Duke 
of Crillon's head-quarters, with ſo much vigour, 
and was ſo judiciouſly conducted, that he was com- 
pelled to abandon them, with the loſs of a number 
of priſoners. The, whole army of the beſiegers was 
brought forward on this occafion to diſlodge the 
Britiſh troops; but their diſpoſition and counte- 
nance were ſuch, that the Duke did not think pro- 


per to attack them; and they had the honour of 
main- 
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maintaining the poſt they had ſeized during a whole 


day, and of retiring unmoleſted, X 

The batteries of cannon erected by the enemy, tho? 
ſerved with great courage and expertneſs, had not 
hirherto dane any effential execution. They had 
now lain upwards of three months before the place; 
and it was expected, both in France and Spain, 
that they would have maſtered it before this time, 
with ſo many advantages on their fide. It was not, 
however, ſooner than this period that they had per- 
fe&ed their batteries of mortar-pieces, and began 
to open them. 

The fire of the befieged had during this time 
been kept up with a vivacity which had much re- 
tarded the works of the enemy. As ſoon as their 
bomb- batteries were conſtructed, the garriſon di- 
rected their efforts chiefly to the deſtruction of 
theſe. Their ſhells frequently fell upon the ene- 
my's magazines of gunpowder, and blew them up, 
with a conſiderable deſtruction of their people ; 
nor did their ſhipping eſcape ; ſeveral of their 
veſſels being ſunk, or ſet on fire, by the cannon or 
bombs from the garriſon. 

But notwithſtanding the reſolution and ſkill 
diſplayed by the beſieged, the ſuperiority they had 
to contend with, in reſpect to artillery and num- 
bers, was ſo great, that they alone were ſufficient to 
put their fortitude to the utmoſt trial. 

It has, however, by adequate and impartial 
judges been aſlerted, that had no other cauſes in- 
tervened, the ſiege of Minorca would have termi- 
nated as gloriouſly as that of Gibraltar, and the 
enemy been obliged to relinquiſh the attempt. 

But while the French and Spaniſh armies were in- 
veſting it from without, a far more dreadful and 
dangerous enemy had taken poſſeſſion of the place 
within, and committed ſuch ravages among the 

R 3 beſieged, 
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beſieged, as were much more deſtructive than thoſe 
they ſuffered from the exertions of the enemy, 

The communication with the country being en- 
tirely cut off, no ſupplies of vegetables could be 
conveyed to the garriſon. They were reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſubſiſting on ſalt provifions. Tho' 
they were furniſhed with theſe, and with all ſuch 
neceſſaries as admit of preſervation, in the greateſt 
abundance, the want of vegetable food was an evil 
that proved without a remedy. 

Moſt of the troops that compoſed the garriſon, 
havirg been long ſtationed in the iſland, had ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to a conſtant and regular uſe 
of vegetable diet. 'The ſudden deprivation of a 
ſpecies of food, to which they were become habi- 
tuated, proved ſuch a ſtroke to their conſtitutions, 
as they were unable to ſtand. Among other com- 
plaints, it produced that moſt terrible and fatal one 
to men confined in ſhips and garriſons, the Scurvy. 
It increaſed in a ſhort time to ſuch a deplorable 
degree, as to baffle all endeavours to ſuppreſs or 
alleviate its effects. They were ſo powerful and 
rapid, that every day diminiſhed the ſtrength of 
the garriſon, by the numbers that either fell vic- 
tims to this ſevere malady, or were diſabled by it 
from doing duty. What contributed greatly to 
its progreſs, was the incloſed and narrow ſpace 
to which they were confined, and the neceſſity 


to which they were compelled of living in the 


caſemates,. and places under ground, in order to 
ſhelter themſelves from the dreadful and inceſſant 
ſhowers of ſhot and ſhells that fell day and night 
upon every part of the fortreſs. 

This continual fire, under the direction of a nu— 
merous and expert body of engineers, could not 
fail to make an effectual impreſhon on a ſpot of ſo 
limited an extent. The upper works ſuffered con- 


ſiderably, and numbers of guns were 1 
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but the reſolution of the beſieged would have ſur- 
mounted all theſe difficulties, had not the terrible 
calamity that raged within their walls rendered them 
inſuperable. 

In the midſt of this ſevere trial, their conſtancy 
and perſeverance were invincible, Such was the 
zeal they felt for the honour of the Britiſh name 
(to uſe their own expreſſion) that many of the com- 
mon ſoldiers, though on the point of death, con- 
cealed their condition from their officers, in order 
to have the conſolation, as they ſaid, of expiring 
upon duty with their arms in their hands. 

The ſtate of the garriſon was, in the commence- 
ment of February eighty-two, ſo enfeebled, that the 
whole number able to do duty, amounted to no 
more than fix hundred and fixty; and ot theſe, 
ſcarcely an hundred were untainted with the ſcurvy. 
From the concurrent teſtimony of the phyſicians 
and ſurgeons, it appeared that, in a very few days, 
there might not probably be left a fingle ſoldier in 
a condition to bear arms. 

In the mean time, the neceſſary guards required 
four hundred and fifteen men. Hence it was evi- 
dent, that if they could not be regularly relieved, 
illneſs and fatigue would ſpeedily overcome them. 
In this extremity Governor Murray propoſed terms 
of capitulation, by which the garriſon might be per- 
mitted to preſerve their liberty, on ſurrendering che 
place: But the Duke of Crillon informed him, that 
his orders were to liſten to no capitulation, but un- 
der the expreſs condition that the garriſon ſhould 
remain priſoners of war, 

To ſoften however the rigour of his inſtructions, 
he allowed them to return to England, on General 
Murray's engaging that they ſhould not ſerve again 
Curing the war, till regularly exchanged. 

Every other conceſſion was granted that could 
be required or expected. To the honour of the 
R 4 French 
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French commander, he ſeemed to feel a peculiar 
ſatisfaction in expreſſing the higheſt ſenſe of re. 
ſpect for the Governor, and the troops under his 
command. 

In the firſt article of the capitulation, General 
Murray demanded that, as the garriſon muſt ſur. 
render priſoners, they ſhould be allowed all the 
honours of war. This, it was added, was not con- 
trary to his inſtructions, and would tend to his 
glory ; as certainly no troops ever gave greater 
proofs of heroiſm, having defended themſelves al- 
moſt to the laſt man. 

The Duke's anſwer teſtified the readieſt and moſt 
generous aſſent to the General's aſſertion; and ex- 
preſly ſpecified, “ that, in conſideration of the 
conſtancy and valour which he and his men had 
ſhewn in their brave defence, they ſhould” receive 
all the military honours conſiſtent with their ſitua- 
tion.” x 

On the fifth of February the fortreſs of St. Phi- 
lip was delivered up to the combined forces of 
France and Spain. Perhaps, ſays General Murrray, 
in his letter upon this occafion, a more noble nor 
tragical ſcene was ſeldom exhibited, than the march 
of its garrifon through the French and Spaniſh ar- 
mies. It conſiſted of no more than fix hundred old 
decrepid ſoldiers, two hundred ſeamen, one hundred 
and twenty of the Royal Artillery, and about 
fifty Corſicans, Greeks, and others. The two 
armies were drawn up fronting each other, and 
formed a lane for the garriſon to paſs through, 
reaching from St, Philip to George-Town. Here 
the garriſon laid down their arms, declaring they 
had ſurrendered them to God alone; and that the 
conquerors could only boaſt they had taxen an hol- 

ital. 
. Such was the diſtreſsful figure of the Britiſh 


troops, that many of the French and Spaniards, 
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it was ſaid, ſhed tears as they paſſed them. The 
humanity of the Duke of Crillon, and of his offi- 


kind of relief was left unſought for the aſſiſtance of 
the fickly remains of the garriſon. Every poſhble 
care and attention was paid to them; and they were 
treated with every mark of reſpec: and ſympathy 
which could be expected from a generous con- 
queror. 

Thus did the iſland of Minorca return to the 
dominion of Spain, after it had been in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Great Britain fince the year ſeventeen hun- 
dred and eight, when it was taken by Sir John 
Leake and General (afterwards Farl) Stanhope ; 
and had, together with Gibraltar, been conſidered 
as one of the nobleſt trophies, and moſt valuable 
acquiſitions to Britain, during the triumphant reign 
of Queen Anne. 

The loſs of Minorca in Europe, was accompa- 
nied by events of the like nature in other parts, 
that marked the cloſe of the year eighty-one, and 
the beginning of eighty-two, as a period highly un- 
propitious to Britain. 

The ſucceſs which the French had met with, 
during the preceding ſummer, in reducing Tobago, 
induced them to caſt their eyes on the other Britiſh 
iſlands in the Indian ſeas, with a view of attackin 
them at a convenient opportunity. - They ſeemed, 
however, too well guarded at the time to afford 
them any hope of ſucceeding. The only one upon 
which, after much conſultation, they ventured to 
make an attempt, was that of Statia, which had 
been taken from the Dutch at the commencement 
ot the year, and of which they were informed the 
garrilon thought itſelf in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity 
a any enemy, on account of the difficulty of its 
ccels. 


The 


cers, was highly conſpicuous on this occaftion. No 
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The Marquis de Bouille, upon receiving this in. 
formation, determined to improve the Opportunity 
it offered of reducing that iſland by ſurpriſe. He 
failed from Martinico at the head of two thouſand 
men, and arrived in the night of the twenty-fixth 
of November, off a landing-place at Statia, which 
was ſo dangerous, that being looked upon as im- 
practicable, it had been neglected and left without 
a guard. Here, with much toil and exertion, and 
with the loſs of many boats and people, he found 
means to ſet aſhore about four or five hundred of 
his men : But even this effort took up the whole 
of the night; and the appearance of day put a ſtop 
to his landing any more. He now ſaw himſelf 
obliged to take an immediate deciſion, either to 
ſurrender to the garriſon, or to hazard the attack- 
ing it, though almoſt double his numbers. No 
other choice remained, as all means of retreat were 
cut off, He took the laſt, and marched with all 
diligence, in order to ſurpriſe the garriſon, before 
they ſhould receive any intelligence of an enemy 
being aſhore. 

The place where he landed was fix miles diſ- 
tant from the town and fort,; and, in the line of 
his march, he had a narrow defile to paſs ; which, 
if a few men could have occupied, his whole 
ſcheme would at once have been fruſtrated. But 
his good fortune ſerved him ſo effectually, that this 
important paſs was unguarded. He arrived in time 
to ſecure it, and inſtantly puſhed forward with all 
imaginable ſpeed. 

A body of Iriſh troops, in the ſervice of France, 
were the principal actors on this occaſion. They 
were commanded by Count Dillon, who uſed ſuch 
diligence, that he arrived at the town before fix in 
the morning. A party belonging to the garriſon 
was at this time exercifing on the parade. Miſta- 


king the Iriſn, from the ſimilitude of their . 
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far their own people, they ſuffered them to approach 


ſo near, that the miſtake was not diſcovered till a 
cloſe diſcharge had been made by the enemy, which 
killed and wounded many. 

The ſuddenneſs of the ſurpriſe throwing them 
immediately into diſorder, they were totally diſ- 
abled from making any reſiſtance. Colonel Cock- 
burn, commanding officer of the garriſon, happen- 
ing at the inſtant to come upon the parade, was 
made priſoner. Numbers of the garriſon haſtened 
in the mean while to the fort, in hope of making 
an effectual ſtand there againſt the enemy. But the 
French had already taken poſſeſſion of the gate, and 
prevented the draw-bridge from being raiſed. — 
They entered the fort, which being ſurrendered to 
them by thoſe who had taken ſhelter in it, the re- 
mainder of the garriſon, which was diſperſed in va- 
rious places, when apprized of this, imagined the 
enemy's ſtrength to be very conſiderable, and too 
great to be reſiſted. In this perſuaſion they ſubmit- 
ted, without further oppoſition. 

The manner in which the iſland of Statia was 
retaken, though it reflected no diſgrace on the va- 
lour of the Britiſh troops, could not fail to caſt a 
ſhade on that military vigilance and circumſpection 
which had hitherto characteriſed them. Their fig- 
nal deficiency in theſe eſſential requiſites in war, 
upon this occaſion, expoled them to univerſal and 
well merited cenſure. 

It was with peculiar ſatisfaction the Marquis of 
Bouille took this opportunity of ſignaliſing his dif- 
intereſteuneſs in pecuniary matters. Among the 
ſpoils that fell into his hands, a large ſum of mone 
was claimed by the Britiſh commanding-offticer, as 
being his private property : this was generoully re- 
ſtored him by the Marquis; who cauſed, in the 
lame manner, whatever had belonged to Dutch in- 
dividuals, to be reſerved, in order to be returned to 


them, 
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them, and ſuffered nothing to be ſeized but the 
produce ariſing from the ſale of the prizes that had 
e taken by the Engliſh when they captured the 
iſland. 

The opening of the enſuing year was no leſs un. 
favourable to the Engliſh on the continent of South 
America; where the ſettlements of Demerary and 
Iflequibo, of which they had deprived the Dutch 
in the beginning of the preceding year, were now 
retaken by the French. | 

But theſe ſueceſſes of its ancient enemy, though 
ſufficiently mortifying to the Britiſh nation, were 
quickly followed by an attempt of much more im- 
portance. The enterprifing diſpoſition of the Mar- 
quis de Bouille, had long turned his views to the 
ſubjugation of the rich iſland of St. Chriſtopher, 
once the joint poſſeſſion of both the French and 
Engliſh, till the victorious arms of the latter ex- 
pelled the ſormer at the commencement of this pre- 
ſent century. 

E xcluſive of the value of this fertile iſle, other mo- 

tives offered themſelves to the marquis. He knew 
that numbers of the inhabitants were highly dil- 
ſatisfied at the ſeizure of their property on the tak- 
ing Statia from the Dutch. He was alſo well ac- 
quainted with their diſapprobation of the general 
conduct of the Britiſh government, and that many 
of them did not ſcruple to expreſs the moſt bitter 
reſentment on theſe various accounts. 

Expecting juſtly to meet with little reſiſtance 
from a diſcontented people, he formed the project 
of attacking this iſland, while the cauſes of their 


complaints were ſtill freſh in their remembrance.— 


Nor was it otherwiſe in a condition for a vigorous 
defence. The garriſon confiſted of no more than 


ſix hundred effective regulars ; while the force that 


was deſtined to attack it amounted to eight thou— 


ſand excellent troops; and the fleet to a 
them 
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them and cover the fiege, was compoſed of thirty- 
two ſhips of the line, commanded by Count de 
Graſſe, whom his valour and good fortune in North 
America, during the preceding campaign, had no 
rendered a very formidable enemy. 

The only place of ſtrength in the iſland was Brim- 
tone Hill, ſituated on the ſhore, near the town of 
Sandy Point, which it overlooks and commands. 
some fortifications had been lately conſtructed on 
the ſummit of that hill; but its natural ſtrength was 
its beſt ſecurity, being of great height, and of ſo 
difficult an acceſs; from its ſteepneſs, and the rugged- 
nefs of the paths leading to it, that an aſcent was 
almoſt impracticable againſt a very moderate force 
to defend it. 

On the landing of the French army, which from 
the greatneſs of its force could not be prevented, 
nor even oppoſed with ſafety, General Frazer, the 
commanding-officer, retired to Brimſtone Hill. — 
The whole of his ſtrength, beſides the regulars 
above-mentioned, did not exceed four hundred mi- 
litia, brought to his aſſiſtance by Governor Shirley. 
But twice the number that compoſed the garriſon 
would have hardly ſufficed for a proper defence, 

The French having made good their landing at 
Baſſeterre, the principal town in the iſland, advan- 
ced immediately to Brimſtone Hill, which the 
cloſely inveſted on every fide. The ill fortune of 
the beſieged was inſtanced upon this occaſion in a 
moſt remarkable manner. Eight braſs twenty-four 
pounders, with fix thouſand balls of correſponding 
weight and two large braſs mortars, with fifteen hun- 
dred ſhells, had been carried to the bottom of the 
hill, with an intent to convey them to the ſummit; 
but through ſome cauſe that never came to light, 


they were left in that ſituation. When the enemy 


were landed, it was too late to ſecure them; and 
they fell into the hands of the French, who, without 


this 
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this unexpected ſupply, would have been greatly 
retarded in their operations. One of their ftore. 
ſhips, loaded with the principal materials for 3 
ſiege, had been wrecked on the rocks near the ſhore; 
and another, of equal conſequence, had been captured 
by the ſquadron under Admiral Hood, | 

This vigilant and enterprizing officer lay at this 
time at Barbadoes, againſt which the French firſt in- 
tended to direct their motions, but had been pre- 
vented by contrary winds. The moment he was ap- 
prized of their defign upon St. Chriſtopher, he haſted 
to Antigua, where, taking on board all the troops 
that could be ſpared, he ſteered directly for Bafle- 
terre, where the French fleet was at anchor, with a 
determination to attack it, though it conſiſted of 
thirty-two ſhips of the line, and his own only twen- 
ty-two : but the confidence he repoſed in the capa- 
City and courage of his officers and men, made him 
overlook all diſadvantages.- 

Arriving off Nevis on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth of January, he ordered the line of battle to 
be formed; but was prevented from the proſecu- 
tion of his intent, by the damage two of his capital 
ſhips received in running foul upon each other, — 
This accident afforded time to Count de Graſſe to 
put to fea, and make his preparations for an er. 
gagement, | 
On the twenty-fifth, at day-break, both fleets 
being in fight, Admiral Hood, in order to com- 
paſs the point he had in view, which was to get be. 
tween the enemy and the ifland, till preſerved 
the appearance of an attack upon the French, to the 
end of drawing them further out to ſea. The ſira- 
tagem ſucceeded ; and as ſoon as the Britiſh Admi- 
ral had a fair proſpect of gaining the anchorage left 
by the enemy, he puſhed for it with all diligence, 
and took poſſeſſion of it. This was undoubtecly 
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in the Admiral's own words) the only chance he had 
of ſaving the iſland, if it could be ſaved. 

Count de Grafle, on perceiving his intent, en- 
geavoured to prevent him, by cutting off his rear; 
bur Commodore Affleck, aſſiſted by his two ſeconds, 
Captain Cornwallis and Lord Robert Manners, re- 
ceived him with ſo vigorous a fire, that his attempt 
was totally fruſtrated, with great loſs of men on his 
ide, and very little damage on the other. 

Next day the French fleet renewed its attack on 
the Britiſh from van to rear, with its whole force. 
The conflict laſted two hours, and was maintained 
with great ſpirit by the enemy; but they could not 
make any impreſſion. After ſheering off, they re- 
turned in the afternoon, and made a ſecond attempt, 
but as ineffectual as the firſt. 

In conſequence of theſe two repulſes, the enemy 
kept aloof, and left the Britiſh ſquadron in quiet 
polleſſion of the poſition it had taken, Their loſs 
in theſe two engagements was very conſiderable. — 
The number of {lain muſt have been great, as no 
leſs than a thouſand of their wounded were ſent 
aſhore to Statia. Many of their ſhips were much 
damaged: the Ville de Paris, Count de Grafle's 
own ſhip, had upwards of eighty ſhot-holes; and lay 
during the next day on the heel, employed in re- 
pairing them. 


remarkable tranſaction, was confidered by the ableſt 
judges in theſe matters, as one of the greateſt pro- 
teſhonal exertions that had happened during the 
whole war. It ſtruck the enemy with the higheſt 
admiration of his abilities, and with no little ap- 
prehenſions of them: it ſerved to confirm the im- 
partial world in the opinion it had formed, that the 
naval genius of Britain would render her an over— 

match for all her enemies. 
in the mean time, the French were carry ing on 
their operations againſt Brimſtone Hill with great 
courage 
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The conduct of Admiral Hood, throughout this 
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courage and activity. They erected a number ot 
batteries, of heavy cannon and mortars, on every 
pot of ground from whence it could be annoyed.— 
They had eſtabliſhed their head-quarters at the 
town of Sandy Point; but it was ſoon reduced to 
aſhes by the fire of the beſieged. 

The fatigue undergone by the French was excetf. 
five, from the heat of the climate, and the neceſ. 
fity they were under of dragging their heavy arti}. 
Jery to the eminences on which it was to be placed, 
They were expoſed to an inceſſant fire from the 
garriſon, who incommoded them ſeverely in all 
their approaches, and did ſuch execution among 
them, that they dearly purchaſed every inch of 
ground they were able to gain. 

In order to obtain information of the ſituation 
and circumſtances of the garriſon at Brimſtone Hill, 
tivo officers, the one belonging to the navy, the 
other to the army, both of them reſolute and in. 
telligent men, were diſpatched on ſhore, and found 
means, through many difficulties, to execute their 
commiſſion. The meſſage they brought back from 
General Frazer, was 1n the ſtile of the old warriors 
in the days of the Edwards and Henries: General 
Preſcot had ſent him word of his arrival with ſue— 
cours; to which the blunt and gallant veteran re- 
plied, that as he had taken the trouble to come with 
troops to his affiſtance, he ſhould, doubtleſs, be 
glad to ſee him; but that he was in no want of him 
or them. 

This ſpirited meſſage induced the Britiſh com- 
manders to land a body of troops ; in order, it prac- 
ticable, to ſeize on ſome poſt that might enable 
them to impede the enemy's: operations, An en- 
gagement enſued as ſoon as they were put aſhore, 
wherein they had the advantage. Next day the 
Marquis de Bouille advanced upon them, at the 


head of four thoufand men; but found General 
Preſcot 
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Preſcot ſo advantageouſly Poſted, that he retired 
withou: attacking him, and contented himſelf with 
making ſuch arrangements as were neceſſary to ſe- 
cure his own troops from being moleſted in their 
operations againſt the garriſon. 

As the vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy rendered an 
attempt upon them impracticable, the detachment 
on ſhore was withdrawn. Still, however, the gar- 
riſon continued its defence with unabated reſolu- 
tion, in hope, that as ſoon as ſufficient reinforce- 
ments arrived, they would immediately proceed to 
their aſſiſtance. In this view they ſupported the 
hardſhips and continual toil that were daily encreaſ- 
ing. with ſingular perſeverance and fortitude. 

The French had by this time ſurrounded them, 
in a manner, with batteries of cannon and mortars, 
from which they plied them night and day with an 
inceſſant ſhower of ſhot and ſhells. This terrible 
operation continued three weeks; during which, all 
the conſtructions of every kind upon the hill were 
entirely deſtroyed, and the garriſon deprived of all 
ſhelter, | 

On the eighth of February they made their diſ- 
trels known to the Britiſh commanders on board the 
ſeet, by means of the ſignals agreed upon, The ut- 
molt endeavours were in oe ores. uſed, to in- 
'orm them that, if poſſibly they could hold out ten 
days longer, it was highly probable the iſland would 
be ſaved; as the motions of the French Admiral, 
and proceedings on ſhore of the Marquis de Bou- 
le, indicated a deſpair of ſucceſs, and an intention 
to relinquiſh the enterprize. 

The various efforts that were made to con- 
ver thus intelligence to the beſieged all miſcarried, 
to the great mortification of Admiral Hood, who 
left no cxpedient untried that could be deviſed, to- 
icconnIth a purpoſe he had ſo much at heart, and 
tom whence lo much was expected, 
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The fiege had now laſted five weeks. Hatrraſſcd 
by unceafing fatigue, the remains of the parriſcn 
were unable to withſtand any longer the intolerable 
duty that was now impoſed upon them of being un- 
der arms both day and 190 8 Their number was 
ſo reduced, that it would have been impoſſible to 


reſiſt an aſſault; and this was hourly looked for, 


from the total demolition of the works in moſt 
places, and almoſt all the guns being either dil. 


mounted or diſabled. 


In this extremity it was thought neceſſary to ca- 
1 7 The generoſity the Marquis de Bouille 
ad diſplayed upon fimilar occaſions, was a ſuffi 
cient inducement to afford the garriſon ample ex- 
ectation of being treated with all manner of indulg- 
ence. But he was prompted by additional mo- 
tives to grant them every requeſt they could make, 
in order to ſecure, as ſoon as poſſible, the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the iſland. The arrival of Admiral Rodney 
was daily expected, together with ſuch a naval re. 
inforcement as would place the Britiſh fleet upon a 
full equality at leaſt, if not a ſuperiority, to the 
French. | 
From theſe conſiderations, the terms of the ca- 
pitulation were favourable in the higheſt degree — 
They were the ſame in regard to the inhabitants, as 
thoſe granted to the iſland of Dominica; and the 
garriſon, befides the honours of war, was permit- 
ted to return to England, on condition of not ferv- 
ing againſt France or its allies till exchanged. 
The Marquis de Bouille, with a magnanimity 
that added new luſtre to his character, complimentcd 
Goverpor Shirley and General Frazer with their per. 
ſonal liberty, His expreſſions in that article ot the 
capitulation which ſpecified this favour, did equal 
honour both to him and thoſe gentlemen. 
Out of reſpect,“ he ſaid, to the courage 
and determined conduct of Generals 3 
ps acts ; razef, 
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Frazer, it is agreed that they ſhall not be conf” 
dered as priſoners of war; the former may return 
ta his government of Antigua, and the latter may 
continue in the ſervice of his country; being happy 
to teſtify this mark ot particular eſteem for thoſe 
two brave officers,” | | 

The reduction of St, Chriſtopher took place on 
the thirteenth day of February, in the year cighty» 
two. | 
On the pext day the French fleet anchoring off 
the iſland of Nevis, Admiral Hood judged it advite- 
able to leave the road of Baſſeterre, in order to pre- 
ſerve his ſhips in a fit condition for ſervice on 
the junction of Admiral Rodney, of which he was 
now in daily expectation, The prefent ſuperiority 
of Count de Graſſe rendered all further naval cn- 
terprizes imprudent, until the arrival of the rein- 
ſorcement under that commander. | 

In order to diflodge the Britiſh ſquadron, the 
French, as ſoon as they were in poſſeſſion of St. 
Chriſtopher, began to erect batteries of guns and 
mortars on a height that commanded the road. The 
confideration of the impoſhbility of reſiſting the unit- 
ed attack that was preparing againſt him, both by 
land and ſea, together with the want of water and 
refreſhments, haſtened his departure to Bardadoes 
where he determined to ſtation his ſquadron, and 
watch the morions of the enemy. P 

The French did not, however, obtain the ſuce 
cls they had met with at St. Chriſtopher, without a 
conſiderable loſs of men. Excluſive of thoſe who 
tell in the engagements with the Britiſh ſquadron, 
above a thoufand were flain in the fiege of Brim - 
lone Hill, befides the much greater numbers that 
vere wounded, and whoſe recovery in a climate ſo 
mimical to European conſtitutions as the Weſt 
Indies have copſtantly proved, was, of eourſe, very 
8 2 | doubtful, 
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doubtful, and required uncommon care, as well a 
length of time. 

The fortune of the French ſeemed at this period 
to be ſettled on fo firm a foundation in this part of 
the world, that no accidents were apprehended by 
them of a nature to effect an alteration to their dil. 
advantage. Their iſlands were full of as excellent 
troops as France had been able to furniſh for the ex. 
peditions it had projected againſt the Britiſh ſettle. 
ments in the Weſt Indies. The exertions of Spain to 
the ſame intent were alſo very formidable. Never in 
this quarter of the globe had the ſtrength of thoſe two 
potent monarchies been ſo conſpicuouſly diſplayed, 
Their naval lift was computed at more thau three- 
ſcore ſhips of the line. Theſe were attended with a 
prodigious multitude of frigates and armed veſſels. 
With this immenſe force” they entertained no doubt 
of being able to make an entire conqueſt of the Bri- 
tiſh poſleſhons in that hemiſphere. 

In the mean time the Britiſh miniſtry, fully 
ſenſible of the danger to which they were expoſed, 
was preparing a ſtrong ſquadron for their relief, It 
confiſted of fifteen capital ſhips, and was com- 
manded by Sir George Rodney. It arrived at Bar- 
badoes on the nineteenth of February, where he 
formed the long-defired junction with Sir Samuel 
Hood. The Britiſh fleet now conſiſting of thir- 
ty-ſeven ſhips of the line, both Admirals deter- 
mined to put to ſea, and intercept the convoy of 
| proviſions, ſtores, and ammunition, that was on its 
way from Breſt to Martinico, for the ſupply of 
Count de Grafle's fleet. But notwithſtanding the 
judiciouſneſs of their diſpoſitions, the convoy had 
the addreſs to elude them, by dropping to leeward 
of the Britiſh fleet during the night, and failing 
| round Guadaloupe ; from whence, keeping cloſe 
with the land of Dominica, it arrived fafe in the 
bay of Port Royal, 1 
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1 
q 
ja conſequence of this diſappointment, Admiral 9 
Rodney repaired, to St. Lucia, where he took in N 
roviſions for five or {ix months, with a determi- N 
nation to follow the French fleet the moment it | 
failed out of Martinico, wherever it ſhould direct 
its courſe, - In this view, a number of frigates were 1 
ſtationed off that iſland, to give notice of its depar- 
ure. | ' 2 22 | i | | is, 
The deſign of the French Admiral was to pro- bf 
ceed with all diligence to Hiſpaniola, where Don ; 
Solano was waiting for him with ſixteen ſhips of the | 
line, and a numerous body of land forces. Theſe, bl 
added to the French fleet and troops, were to have 
formed a joint attack upon the ifland of Jamaica. 1 
With this object before him, he made it his utmoſt 11 
care to avoid an engagement with the Engliſh till. | 
he had joined the Spaniſh fleet, when, from the. l 
ſcperiority he ſhould then poſſeſs, he would be un- [] 
der no apprehenſions of meeting with any effectual | 
obſtruction to the projects he was commiſſioned to 
Execute. - .. | 8. — = 
The great importance of preventing this junction, 
and of forcing him to an engagement before it rook 41 
place, was obvious. to the Britiſh Admiral. Until | 
this had been effected, the iſlands yet belonging to 
Britain could not look upon their condition as ſe- JI 
cure. I 
To the great ſatisfaction of the Britiſh command- [ 
ers, they were informed early in the morning of 
the eighth of April, by the fignals made from the 
frigates of obſeryation, that the French fleet was 
getting under way, and ſteering to leeward. Ad- 
mira] Rodney ſtood immediately after the enemy, 
and came up with them, off Dominica, towards the 
ening. A culm prevented any motion in either 
fleet till the next day, when the enemy, favoured 
by a breeze, made for Guadaloupe. The van of 
de Britiſh fleet receiving the wind toon after, fol- 
83 | lowed 
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fowed them with all diligence, and fetched them 
near endugh to engage. Count de Graſſe eagerly 
feized' the opportunity of attacking this diviſion 
of the Britiſh fleet, while ſo far ſeparated from the 
reſt; but Sir Samuel Hood, who commanded it, 


withſtood. him With a firmneſs and order which the 


enemy, tho” he bore down upon him with his whole 
ſtrength, could not diſcompoſe. He had at one 
time no leſs than feven ſhips upon him. It was 
noon before there was a ſufficiency of wind to carry 
part of the Britiſh center to the ſupport of the 
van. 9 
Out of thirty-ſix ſhips, of which the Britiſh fleet 
conlifted on this 'occafion, only twenty could come 
into action: but ſuch was the {kill and pallantry 
with which they maintained fo unequal a conflict, 
rhat notwithſtanding Count de Grafle's whole flect, 
conſiſting of thirty-four ſail of the line, lay upon 
them, the damages it received were far greater than 
thofe it occaſioned. The principal lois was that 
of Captain Bayne of the Alfred, an officer of great 
Merit. Nu pac 
The Britiſh rear edging up at length to the 
center, the French Admiral drew his ſhips out of 
action, and continued to keep at ſuch a diſtance as 
defeated all endeavours to near him. 

The tenth and eleventh were ſpent in preventing 
the enemy from 'weathering Guadaloupe. Towards 
the evening of this day ſome of the headmoſt ſhips of 
the Britiſh fleet approached ſo near to one of the ene- 
my's that had ſuffered conſiderably in the late action, 
that it muſt have been taken, had not Count de Graſſe 
bore down with his whole fleet for its preſervation. 
The movetnent he made for this purpoſe brought 
him ſo near to the Britiſh fleet, that Admiral Rod- 
ney conceived immediate hope of being able to 
force him to action the next day. With this intent 
he made ſuch diſpoſitions during the night, * 
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was plain, at break of day, that it was no loager 
in the enemy's power to avoid an engagement. 
Not one moment was loſt in putting into execu- 
tion the long determined method of engaging the 
enemy. The fignal for cloſe battle was thrown out, 
and obeyed wit | 
in the fleet. The action commenced about ſeven in 
the morning by Admiral Drake's diviſion. Rang- 
ing up as near as poſſible to the enemy, not a gun 
was fired from the Britiſh fleet, till it had approach- 
ed them ſufficiently for every ſhot to do execution 
when ſuch a fire began, and laſted throughout 
the whole fight, as the oldeſt feamen in both flects 
confefled they had never witneſſed before; The 
Formidable, Admiral Rodney's ſhip, diſcharged in 
the courſe of this terrible conflict near eighty broad» 
fides. | 
The force deftined for the expedition againſt 
Jamaica, was diſtributed on board the French fleet. 
Hence their fhips were ſo crowded, that the flaugh- 
ter among them was prodigious. This force was 
little ſhort of ſix thouſand men; and the loſs it ſuſ- 
tained on this day almoſt ruined it as entirely, as 
if it had been completely defeated at land. 

The battle was fought on both ſides with a ſpi- 
tit and determination, worthy of the character of two 
brave and rival nations, who ſcemed, on this occa- 
hon, to uſe Admiral Rodney's expreſſion, to look 
upon the honour of their country as eſſentially 
concerned in the event of this day. 

The fight had continued with equal reſolution, 
and without any apparent ſuperiority of ſucceſs, till 
between twelve and one, when Admiral Rodney, 
perceiving an opportunity of breaking afunder the 
enemy's line of battle, reſolved to improve it to 
the utmoſt of his power. In his own ſhip of ninety 
guns, ſeconded by two others of the ſame rate, and 
one of ſeventy-four, he bore down upon their cen- 

34 ter, 


univerſal readineſs by every ſhip 
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ter, and penetrated through it. He was followed 
by the remainder of his diviſion, and wearing round 
cloſe upon the enemy, effectually ſeparated their 
fleets. | By Rs e Leach 

To increaſe the diſorder into which they were 
thrown by this bold and unexpected motion, Admi. 
ral Drake, in the van, was directed by ſignal to 
tack and gain the wind of the enemy. This be. 
ing effected with great expertneſs and celcrity, the 
confuſion became general throughout the French 
fleet. The van endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh the line, 
but with no ſucceſs ; and their rear was ſo entirely 
routed, that no hope remained of recovering its 
order. The rear diviſion, commanded by Admiral 
Hood, coming up on this juncture, completed the 
enemy's defeat, and rendered it irretrievable. 

In this deſperate fituation the behaviour of the 
French Admiral was firm and intrepid, in the high- 
eſt degree. With his own and the other ſhips in 
the center, he withſtood till evening all the efforts 
of the various ſhips that attacked him. Captain 
Cornwallis, in the Canada of ſeventy - four guns, 
fignalized himſelf in a. particular manner, by the 
bravery with which he engaged him during the 
{pace of two hours; but Count de Graſſe continued 
his refiſtance with as much obſtinacy, as if the ſue- 
ceſs of the day had ftill remained doubttul. 

He perſiſted in this manner, facing with the moſt 
admirable undauntedneſs the repeated attempts that 
were made upon him from every quarter, till pak 
ſix o'clock in the afternoon. Admiral Hood's ap- 
proven did not alter his determination: He bore 3 
heavy fire from him during ſome time, without 
any appearance of yielding; and it was not till af. 
ter a dreadful deſtruction of his people, that he 
conſented at laſt to ſtrike, He and two more Were 
the only men left ſtanding upon the upper deck. 


He 
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He was not the only man, however, who behaved 
in this reſolute manner. Several French captains / diſ- 
played an intrepidity in the defence of their reſpec- 
tive ſhips, after the rout had commenced, which did 
them the more honour, as from the ſucceſs gained 
by the Engliſh, theſe were now enabled to attack 
them with great advantages. The Captain of the 
Glorieux did not yield till all his maſts were ſhort 
away, and his veſſel was unable to make any de- 
fence. The Captain of the Cæſar, after his ſhip 


ſhot away, ordered his colours to be nailed to the 
maſt, inflexibly reſolved never to ſtrike. He con- 
tinued fighting accordingly till he was ſlain. When 
his ſhip ſurrendered, it was almoſt a wreck. Other 
French officers acted in the ſame manner. 
The courage exhibited, on the other hand, by the 
Britiſh officers was ſuch, that it was difficult to 
tell who deſerved the higheſt praiſe. Excluſive of 
the commanders, to whoſe valour and ſkill muſt be 
chiefly aſcribed the ſucceſs of the day, Captains 
Cornwallis and Inglefield diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; 
the firſt by taking the Hector, a ſhip of the ſame 
force as his own, and contributing greatly to the 
capture of Count de Grafle's ſhip; the ſecond by 
engaging and utterly diſabling the Cæſar, a veflel 
of equal ſtrength to that which he commanded. 
Never did France, ſince the famous battle at 
La Hogue, in the year ſixteen hundred and ninety- 
two, ſuſtain ſo complete and ruinous a defeat as on 
this memorable day. Their fleet, according to the 
accounts that afterwards tranſpired, was by their 
own confeſſion almoſt ruined ; and their loſs in men 
amounted to an abſolute carnage. The number of 
thoſe who were actually flain in this engagement, 
and that of the ninth, was computed at three thou- 
ſand, and the wounded at near double that propor- 
don. What rendered this computation not impro- 
| | bable 
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their boaſt, That whenever they ſhould bring the 
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bible was, that upwards & four hundred men were 
-Kilted on board the Ville de Paris; and that in fe. 
veralt French ſhips fingly, between two and three 
hundted were outright flam. EI 
This deſtruction among the French was the more 
Dniſhing, as in the Britiſh fleet the loſs did not ex- 
ceed'eleven hundred in killed and wounded, The 
-officers of diſtinction who fell, were Capt. Blair of 
the Anſon, and Lord Robert Manners of the Reſo— 
Jution ; both of them officers of the higheſt deſert, 
The latter was the ſon of the late illuſtrious Mar. 
quis of Granby.” 3 | | 
It was the general obſervation of the world, that 
the Britiſh feamen made good upon this occafion 


enemy to clofe fight, the day ſhould be their own, 
The perſeverance and obſtinacy with which they 
food to their guns, and the alacrity and confidence 
of victory they exhibited, from the moment they 
found themfelves in cloſe a&ion, were a matter of 
aſtoniſhment, as well as of animation, even to their 
own officers. 4s | 
This important victory was the more conſpicu- 
ous, as upon a candid examination of the circum- 
ſtances of the fight, it appears, that the real ſuperi- 
ority in number of ſhips during the action, was on the 
fide of the French. Their fleet, according to their 
own account; confiſted of thirty-four ſhips of the 
line. The Britiſh exceeded it only by two; but 
fix ſhips of its rear diviſion were prevented from 
coming up, through want of wind. 
The loſs of ſhipping on the part of the enemy, 
amounted to five taken; three of feventy - four 
guns, of which the complement was nine hundred 
men each; and one of ſixty- four, and ſeven hundred 
and fitty. Another of their line was reported to be 
funk. But that ſhip, of which the loſs ſtruck the 


French with the deepeſt concern, was the "oP 4 
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paris, ſo called from the city of Paris having built 
it at its own expence, and made a preſent of it to 
the late King. It had coſt four millions of Freneh 
tes, ana was eſtecmed the moſt magnificent hip 
in France. It carried one hundred and ten guns, 
and had on board at its departure from Martmice 
thirteen ' hundred men, including marines and! 
foldiers. aſs nar cual 

It ought not to pals unnoticed, that the Frenelt 
fleet was under the command of three of the braveſt 
and moſt eſteemed officers in France; the Count de 
Grafe, M. de Vaudreuille, and M. de Bougainville, 
whoſe” naval abilities, as well as perfonal valour, 
were univerſally acknowledged. 4 | 
This was à truly unfortunate day to the Count 
de Grafle; He loſt at once by this defeat all the 
benefits reſulting from his late ſuceeſſes. He had 
by his dexterous management provided for the -ſafe- 
ty of a large convoy that failed with him from Mar- 
tinico, of which the deſtination was to the French 
ports in Hiſpaniola; and the preſervation of Which 
was of immenſe conſequence at the preſent june- 
tüte. 'He had fo far diſappointed the endeavours 


* 
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reach, that the Britiſh commanders almoſt defpaired 
of being able to overtake him. In theſe circumſtances 
he might have Held oh his courſe unmoleſted to 
Cape Francois, the place appointed for the june- 
tion of the French and Spaniſh: armaments. Here 
arrived, he would have been at full liberty tot 
enter on the execution of thoſe defigns with which 
de was entruſted, and would at the fame time haue 
deen in the command of ſuch a ſtrength as would 
have ſet him above all danger. Had the whole 
Britiſh naval power in the Weſt Indies been collected 
for the purpoſe of oppoſing him, he ftill would 
ec retained a ſuperiority ſuſſicient to have carried 


to come up with his fleet, and was ſo much out of 
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on the attempts he had in view, and which it wou!d 
have been highly difficult to prevent him from pro. 
fecuting. | 

All theſe important objects were given up in 2 
fatal hour, For the ſake of ſaving a crippled ſhip 
he expoſed himſelf to a reverſe of fortune, which. 
had it not befallen him, he ſtill would have juſt 
deſerved ; thus lofing, by one wrong ſtep, all the ad. 
vantages he had gained, and the ſtill greater of 
which he had the proſpect and probability. 

Such were the complaints and cenſures to which 
ill fortune ſubjected the Count de Graffe among 
his countrymen, He exculpated himſelf, on the 
other hand, by alledging, that the fleet under 
his command was fully a match for that under 
Admiral Rodney; eſpecially conſidering the damages 
it had ſuſtaincd in its engagement with him on 
the ninth, three days only previous to that he was 
now blamed for having hazarded. Under ſuch cir. 
cumſtances, it would have been a diſgrace to France 
to have loſt a ſhip of the line, without attempting 
to protect it againſt the enemy. 


In the opinion of reaſonable people, the French 


Admiral was fully acquitted of the foregoing charges. 
His conduct throughout the whole of this tranſac- 
tion was juſtifiable in every reſpect. His diſpoſi- 
tions were proper and judicious, and his behaviour 
in the day of battle did him the higheſt credit. He 
might be accounted unfortunate, but by no means 
faulty, | 

The flying enemy were cloſely purſued by Com- 
modore Affleck, and the ſhips in company with 
him : He kept up a vigorous fire upon them, and 
continued the chace till dark. On fhe morning of 
the next day they were entirely out of fight. They 
had fled in a variety of directions, in order the bet- 
ter to elude and eſcape purſuit. Some took their 


courſe even ſo far to leeward as the Dutch ifland of 
| | Curaſſoa, 
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curaſſoa, bordering on the Spaniſh coaſt of South 
America. The greater number, collecting them- 
ſelves into a ſquadron of twefty- three or four ſail of 
the line, made the beſt of their way to Cape Fran- 

8. Ne | 
"T his was all that remained in a body of the for. 
midable fleet that had lately occaſioned ſo much 
terror in the Britiſh iflands, It is highly probable, 
that if night had not interpoſed, hardly any would 
have been able to effect an eſcape. : 

As ſoon as it was light, Admiral Rodney prepa» 
red fot the immediate purſuit of the enemy, but 
was prevented by a calm which laſted three days. 
A number of frigates and light veſſels were diſ- 
patched in the mean time to explore the harbours 
in the neighbouring French iſlands : when it being 
aſcertained - that the enemy had failed to leeward, 
Sir Samuel Hood's divifion was diſpatched in queſt 
of them. He uſed ſo much diligence, that on the 
next day after leaving the fleet, he diſcovered five 
of their ſhips making towards the Mona Paſſage, 
between the Eaſt end of Hiſpaniola and the iſland 
of Porto Rico. The Valiant, of ſeventy-four guns, 
Capt. Goodall, being a great way a-head of the di- 
viſon, which was becalmed, availed himſelf of a 
favourable breeze to croſs over the long and dan- 
gerous ſhoals of Cape Roxo in purſuit of them.— 
Coming up with two ſhips of the line, within 
three or four miles of the land, and fearing their 
companies might attempt to run a ſhore and burn 
them, he reſolved to attack them without delay.— 
After little more than an hour's action, he carried 
both, with an inconfiderable loſs on his fide. But 
they ſuffered exceedingly in their maſts and rigg- 
ing; and their killed and wounded exceeded one 
hundred. 

The capture of theſe two ſhips, both of which 
carried ſixty four guns and fix hundred men, did 

| ſignal 


| Cape Francois in great numbers, and collected the 
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Ggnal:honour to Captain Goodall, whoſe gallantry 
and good conduct were equally diſplayed in thi; 
daring action. Of the other three veſlels, which 
were frigates, only one eſcaped the ſhips that pur- 
ſued them. | 

After the performance of this important ſervice 
Admiral Hood's diviſion rejoined the fleet off Cape 
Fibergon ; where he was left with twenty - five 
ſhips of the line to watch the motions of the com- 
bined forces of the enemy, who were aſſembling at 


remains of their ſhattered fleet, Notwithſtanding 
their late defeat, their ſtrength was yet very form. 
dable ; it conſiſted of twenty-four French, and fix. 
teen Spaniſh ſail of the line, the latter entirely freſh 
ſrom port, The troops were between ten and 
twelve thouſand regulars, befides marines and vo- 
lunteers from their iſlands, A ſtrong ſquadron was 
alſo daily expected from France, under M. de 
Guichen, with a large military reinforcement. All 
theſe circumſtances concurred to render the enemy, 
though defeated, yet very dangerous, and to make 
it neceſſary to be prepared for all events. 

To this purpoſe Admiral Rodney naw repaired 
10 Jamaica with all poſſible expedition, as well to 
provide for its full ſecurity as to ſuperintend the 
repair of the damages many of his ſhips had receiv» 
ed in the late action. They were accordingly te- 
fitted with ſo much diligence, that a few days after 
his arrival at that iſland, which was towards the 
cloſe of April, he was able to diſpatch ſuch a fein- 
forcement to Admiral Hood, that the enemy did 
not dare to venture out of their ports, notwith- 
ſtanding their ſuperiority in number. They ſeemed 
to have loſt both the ſpirit to attempt, and the ex. 
pectation to ſucceed, in any enterpriſe againſt the 
fleets or poſleſſions of Great Britain in the Weſt 
Indies. — 
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Ia this manner were fruſtrated the deſigns of 
France and Spain in this part of the world. The 
frſt were now bereaved of almoſt every means 
they had prepared for their proſecution. Beſides 
the deprivation of eight of their principal ſhips, and 
the ſhattered condition of many of the reſi, they 
had loſt the whole train of artillery belonging to 
their troops, with all its appurtenances, together 
with thirty-fix cheſts full of money, for the pays 
ment of the military in their intended expeditions, 
Thus, had they been inclined to perfiſt in the pur- 
ſuit of their undertakings, they muſt have chiefly 
depended on the reſources of their Spaniſh allies. 
But theſe partook ſo deeply of the impreſſion that 
had been made by the late diſaſter, that they did 
not ſeem in the leaſt diſpoſed to act with any vi- 
gour for its reparation, They ſhortly after return- 
ed to the Havannah, giving up all thoughts of em- 
bracing any meaſures, for the preſent, but ſuch as 
were requiſite for their own ſafety. 3 
The news of this ſignal victory arriving in Eu- 
tope at a time when the attention of all people was 
taken up with the immenſe preparations carrying 
on againſt Great Britain and her foreign dependen- 
cies, ſtruck them with the greater aſtoniſhment, as 
they had been given to underſtand by the emiſſarics 
and adherents to France and Spain, that it was paſt 
all poſſibility for Britain to withſtand the pe? ed 
that would be made againſt its poſſeſſions in the 
American ſeas, 'The enumeration of their land and 
naval forces that were to be employed in this part 
of the world, filled all their people at home, and 
their numerous partiſans abroad, with the utmoſt 
exultation, and occaſioned the moſt ſerious alarm in 
britain, and among the few friends of conſequence 
it bad in Europe. 

It was therefore with unſpeakable ſurpriſe that 
the Europe an ſtates were apprized of an event 
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that was wholly unexpected, and even conſidered 
in ſome meaſure, by many, as impoſſible, in the 
ordinary courſe of things. It wrought an immegi. 
ate change in every court of Europe : they no longer 
beheld Great Britain with the fame eye. It had 
lately been pronounced on the ' brink of inevitable 
ruin, and its fall portended as the neceſſary con- 
clufion of the numberleſs difficulties in which it 
had ſo long been involved. But now a new lan. 
guage was held, and different 1deas took place every. 
where. The menacing boaſts of France and Spain, 
and the repreſentations of their vaſt ſtrength, loſt 
all force and credit. Experience, it was now 
faid, fully ſhowed, that the ſuperiority of which 
they made ſuch a parade, was much greater in ap- 


pearance than in effect; and that when put to a fair 


trial, they were not able to encounter Great Bri— 


tain. Fleets might be conſtructed, and people found 


to man them, but the valour and ſkill of Britiſh ſea- 


men would ſtill render them invincible. 


Such were the opinions and diſcourſes of the diſ- 
intereſted part of ſociety. Even in thoſe countries 
where the influence of France was notorious, the 
expectations that had been raiſed in her favour to- 
tally vaniſhed; and the perſuaſion that had main- 
tained its ground only among a few, that Great 
Britain would terminate the conteſt to her honour, 
now became current and popular every-where. 

It was remarked at the ſame time by many, that 
as the year eighty-one, which had begun with fair 
proſpects on the fide of Britain in North America 
and the Weſt Indies, had ended greatly to its dif- 
advantage; in the ſame manner, the year eighty- 
two, which had opened with the moſt flattering pro- 
miſes to France and its allics, had produced the mol: 
unpropitious event that had hitherto befallen tne 
contederacy againſt Britain. This 
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This event may be ſaid to have entirely decided 
the fate of the war in the Weſt Indies, as the affair 
xt York Town had in the preceding campaign ſet» 
led the deſtiny of the Colonies. y 
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Tranſaflions in the European Seas.—PFrench and Spaxi- 
ards repulſed at Gibraltar. Lord Howe relieves it. 


1782. 
1D RING the winter of the year eighty- one, 


the various powers in cambination againſt 
Great Britain were buſily employed in forming a 
variety of plans to diſtreſs it in every vulnerable 
part. The ſucceſs of the Americans had highly 
raiſed the ſpirit and confidence of her numero; 
enemies. They projected a general union of all 
their naval forces, with which they made no douh: 
of overwhelming all reſiſtance, and becoming abſo. 
tute maſters of the ſea. 

Their plan was, it ſeems, to ſelect their bel 
ſhips and ſeamen, and to invade the Channel in ſuc!: 
a manner, as to deter the Britiſh home-force from 
venturing; to face them. To this intent, threeſcor: 
ſhips of the line, compoſed of the largeſt and bell 
conſtructed in France, Spain, and Holland, were 
to take poſſeſſion of the narrow teas, while a nu— 
merous lift of frigates ſhould occupy every trac: 
frequented by the trading fleets or veffels of thi: 
iſland. 

Nor did their intentions reſt here: — A num"! 
of troops were at the fame time to have been di 
buted on board their Channel fleet ; which, as ob. 
portunity ſerved, were to have made detcents 3 
different parts of the neighbouring coaſt ; and ever, 
if they ſaw any proſpect of ſucceeding, to have mad. 
attempts of the molt ſerious nature. | 

In the midſt of this perilous ſituation, the 1 
tiſh miniſtry prepared with its uſual vigilance 2: 
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determination for the worſt that might happen.— 
Excluſive of the powerful bodies of regulars, and 
excellently diſciplined militia, that were ſtationed 
wherever any danger of an attempt on ſhore might 


made of the naval forces remaining for domeſtic de- 
fence, that notwithſtanding the alarming ſuperiority 
of the enemy, means were found to provide for the 
commercial navigation of Britain in every quarter, 
and at the ſame time to face and repel hoſtilities 
wherever they were excited. 

The chief objects of attention in this arduous 
criſis were, to prevent the junction of the Dutch fleet 
with thoſe of France and Spain; to intercept their 
trade in the Baltic; and to protect that of Britain in 
thoſe ſeas; to reheve Gibraltar, at this period in 
great danger; and to cut off thoſe ſupplies that 
France was now preparing to ſend to her fleets and 
ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

All theſe were objects of equal and indiſpenſable 
neceſſity, and required the utmolt watchfulneſs and 
diligence 1n their execution, The laſt, in particu- 
ar, demanded the moſt immediate and vigorous 
exertion. Eighteen large veſſels were loading at 
Breſt with proviſions, and warlike neceſſaries of all 
Kinds, and with a body of troops to reinforce M. 
de Suffrein in India, They were eſcorted by two 
ſups of ſeventy-four guns, one of ſixty-four, and 
ſome frigates. 

Intelligence of the intended departure of this con- 
voy arrived in time to diſpatch twelve fail of the 
ine, under Admiral Barrington, in queſt of it. He 
ll in with it on the twentieth of April: the 
French endeavoured to avoid him; but were ſo 
doſely purſued, that in order to favour their eſcape, 
the largeſt of their men of war was compelled to 

nd an engagement with the Foudroyant, Captain 
Jarvis; which was the only ſhip in the Britiſh 
12 ſquadron 


be apprehended, ſuch a judicious arrangement was 
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ſquadron that had been able to come up with them 
It laſted an hour; during which the ſlaughter on 
board the French ſhip, and the damage done to it, 
was very great in proportion to that ſpace of tine. 
More than cighty men were killed, and a much 
greater number wounded, when ſhe ſtruck to tut 
Foudroyant ; of which the loſs was ſo inconſiderable, 
chat only a few nien were wounded, not one of whom 
died; a circumſtance unprecedented in fo ſhary, 
though ſhort an engagement. | 

In the mean time the chace continued with great 
vigour, Captain Maitland fell in with, and took 
a Rip of ſixty- four guns; twelve of the convoy were 


alſo captured. The value of their cargocs was im- | 
mente, in regard to the purpoſe of their deſtination, 
The number of priſoners exceeded two thouſand, of 
whom more than one half were regular troops. ; 
The ſucceſs of this ſquadron having ſecured one 
of the moſt eſſential objects in view, it next became : 
necetlary to keep a watchful eye on the Dutch, who 
lay in great force at the Texel, with the double in- 
tent of conveying their trade to the Baltic, and 6: | 
torming afterwards a junction with the combine 
tieets of their French and Spaniſh allies. > 
Twelve ſhips of the line failed from Portſmouth | 
to the coaſt of Holland, under Lord Howe. Oi : 
receiving intelligeace of his approach, the Dutch g 
fleet, which was already at fea, on its propoſed N 
voyage, returned immediately into port. After 
cruiſing three weeks in theſe ſeas, during which tu. 
enemy remained within the Texel, a dangerous an. N 
epidemic illneſs breaking out in his ſquadron, 1-0 q 
2 returned to Portſmouth ; where diligent pe- i 
parations were making to put the Channel fact . g 
proper condition to face the great naval love d ( 
was.ſhortly expected on the Britiſh coalt. ; n 
Two powerful ſyuadrons, one of French, the 1 
ather of Spaniſh ſhips, had joined at Cadiz; from 0 
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whence they proceeded in company to the northern 
extremity of the Bay of Biſcay, in expectation of 
being reinforced by another {quadron from Breſt. 
While cruifing in theſe latitudes they met with a 
numerous convoy of Britth ſhips for Newfound- 
and and Canada, frireen of which fell into their 
hands. 

Information arriving that a large fleet of mer- 
chantmen was on its way from Jamaica, the pro— 


that notwithſtanding the vaſt number of the enemy 
waiting to intercept it, it was reſolved that che ſhips 
in readinefs ſhould forthwith put to ſea. They 
zmounted to no more than twenty-two fail of the 
line, but they were commanded by Lord Howe, and 
Admirals Barrington, Roſs, and Kempentelr. 

Never were the naval abilities of Lord Howe 
more tully experienced than upon this critical oc- 
cation, The force of the enemy was more than 
double his own, yet his diſpoſitions were fo maſterly, 
that they were unable to circumvent him; and he 
truſtrated their defigns upon the Jamaica fleet fo 
completely, that it arrived in perfect ſafety at the 
different places of its deſtination. 

The reputation obtained by theſe brilliant exer- 
ions was clouded, however, by the molt melancholy 
event that had befallen the Britiſh navy ſince the 
commencement of the war. | 
The diftreſs ro which the garriſon of Gibraltar 


le, that every expedition was uſed in preparing as 
lrong a fleet for that important purpoſe as could be 
collected. It conſiſted of the beſt and ſtouteſt ſhips 
u the Britiſh navy. Among cheſe was the Royal 
George, of one hundred and ten guns, eſteemed 
we nobleſt ſhip in the ſervice. It had been the 


arourite of Lord Hawke, and other great naval 


* 


bacers, and had done eſſential ſervice on a variety 
T2 ot 


3 


tection of it became a matter of ſuch importance, 


das at this time reduced, required ſuch inſtant re- 
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of important occaſions. It was undergoing at this 
time ſome repairs, and an examination of its condi. 
tion, which required it to be ſomewhat laid on the 
ſide ; but neither of them were ſo conſiderable as tg 
oblige the company to quit her, or to take out her 
guns or ſtores, or equipments of any kind. She 
was therefore full of people; not only her own com. 
plement of men was on board, but numbers of 
others, women and children eſpecially, who were 
come to take leave of their haſbands and fathers 
before their departure. While the workmen were 
buſied in the manner deſcribed, a gale of wind 
ſuddenly aroſe, which laid her entirely on the fide: 
her ports being all open, the water ruſhed in from 
all parts, and ſhe ſunk in a few minutes. Of the 
numbers ſhe contained at this unfortunate hour, 
amounting, it was thought, to near a thouſand, not 
above four hundred were ſaved. | 
But the loſs which was moſt felt and lamented, 
as being irreparable at this critical ſeaſon, was that 
of Admiral Kempentelt, and the many brave officers 
and ſailors who periſhed with him. No veſſel in the 
fleet had a greater proportion of able ſeamen : he 
himſelf was reputed one of the moſt experienced 
naval officers in the whole world. Though advanced 
in years, being almoſt ſeventy, he added to the 
knowledge and judgment obtained by long ſervice, 
a vivacity and quickneſs of execution, that qualified 
him for the moſt arduous and complicated trials. — 
He was univerſally allowed to be a man peculiarly 
calculated for the difficult times in which he ov 
C „ | 
The grief and concern of the public at this un 
expected diſaſter was univerſal throughout the na 
tion. The merit of this great officer, and the de- 
privation of bis abilities at a juncture when the) 
were ſo much needed, rendered the lamentation tor 
his loſs very deep and ſincere. Nor did it term 
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aue in expreſſions of ſorrow; a moſt generous con- 
tribution was raiſed for the relief of the widows and 
children of the ſeamen who were loſt on this me- 
lancholy occaſion, which happened on the twenty- 
ainth of Auguſt, eighty-two. 

In the mean time, the preparations relating to 
Gibraltar were continued with an attention and di— 
ligence which the importance of that object well 
merited. The fiege had now laſted three years, 
and all Europe was in ſuſpenſe in what manner it 
would cloſe. The defence it had made excited uni- 
rerſal admiration, and reflected an honour on the 
Britih nation, which, added to its late ſucceſſes in 
the Weſt Indies, began to render the prodigious 
eforts againſt this fortreſs very doubtful, and to 
occaſion no little anxiety among thoſe of the enemy 
who had hitherto been ſanguine in their expectations 
of ſuccels, 3 

The reduction of Minorca had indeed ſpread a 
general ſatisfaction throughout Spain; and, it was 
imagined, would produce an emulation in thoſe 
who were employed againſt Gibraltar, which might 
have proved of effectual utility. But the difference 
between the two places was ſuch, that the moſt in- 
telligent people withheld their hopes, and did not 
look with any warmth of confidence on the probabi- 
hty that the latter would ſhare the ſame fate as the 
former, Confined within the narrow limits of its 
lortfications, the garriſon of St. Philip had in a 
manner been incloſed in a priſon, where want of 
room and proper accommodation had produced 
numberleſs inconveniences, and ſubjected the troops 
to that illneſs which forced them to ſurrender, by 
Uilabling them from doing duty. Minorca was alſo 
i a vaſt diſtance from all ſuccour, and its poſition 
al it open to France on the one ſide, and to Spain 
02 the other. | 
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But the ſituation of Gibraltar was ſuch, as eng. 
bled the troops, though limited to an inconſider. 
able ſpot, to breathe a more free and open air. It 
had the benefit of being almoſt ſurrounded by the 
ſea, and was inacceſſible by nature ſtill more than 
by art. .In the only part where it communicated 
with the main land, it was ſo powerfully fortified, 
and in ſuch a ſtrong condition, that the Ingenuity 
of the moſt expert engineers had hitherto proved 
of no efficacy ; and little more impreſſion had been 
made on its defences, than on the firſt day they had 
been attacked. | 

From theſe confiderations the generality of think- 
ing people did not allow there was a juſt foundation 
to build any certainty of ſucceeding in the future, 
after having repeatedly ' failed in 15 many paſt at- 
tempts upon it, wherein ſo much valour and ability 
had been equally diſplayed. 

Having however met with ſucceſs at Minorca, 
the whole Spaniſh nation felt a revival of its hope 
to conquer the difficulties at Gibraltar. The origi- 
nal framing of the expedition againſt that iſland 
being aſcribed to the king, it is of courſe natural 
to ſuppoſe, that on the completion of his deſign in 
that quarter, he ſhould be led to make more vigo- 
rous exertions than ever, for the attaining of an 
object which he had ftill more at heart than the 
former. ; 3 ĩ 

The ſatisfaction he expreſſed on the conqueſt of 
Minorca was exceſſive. He rewarded the Duke ot 
Crillon with the higheſt generofity ; appointing 
him Captain-General of his armies, and to the con- 
ducting of the ſiege of Gibraltar. He now detc!- 
mined to employ the whole ſtrength of the Spang 
Monarchy to recover it to the Crown, from iel 
he complained ir had been torn, together with Mi- 
norca, by the calamity of the times. He confidet: 
ed it, for that reaſon, as incumbent on bh of 
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the beſiegers in the eyes of all Europe, as if they 


prin honour, to recover it at a period that 


-emed ſo favourable as the preſent to ſuch an un- 


dertaking. 


It was obvious, nevertheleſs, that new methods 


muſt be adopted in its proſecution, the former hav- 
ing conſtantly failed. The conflagration of the 


town had I ruined the inhabitants, without pro- 
1er effect, than to caſt an odium on 


terenged themſelves on the defenceleſs people, fot 
the dilgrace of being unable to make any impreſſion 
on the garriſon. 

Among the various projects that were formed, 
that which was propoſed by the Chevalier D' Arcon, 
a French engineer of diſtinction, proved the moſt 
acceptable to the Court of Spain: it was attended 
wich a vaſt expence; but, as it ſeemed to promiſe 
ſucceſs, that was an object of little conſideration. 

The plan of this celebrated engineer was to con- 
ſtrut ſuch floating batteries, as might neither be 
liable to be ſunk, nor ſet on fire. With this view 
their bottoms were made of the thickeſt timber 


and their ſides of wood and cork long ſoaked in wa- 


ter, with a large layer of wet ſand between. Their 
thickneſs was ſuch, that they were impenetrable to 
2 canon ſhot. To prevent the effects of the red- 
hot balls, a number of pipes were contrived to 
carry water through every part of the veſſel; and 
a quantity of pumps were provided to furniſh them 
with a continual ſupply of water for that purpoſe, 
A cover of rope netting ſheltered the people at the 
batteries from the fall of bombs. It was made flop- 
ing, that they might roll off, and ſpread with WEL 
hides to prevent fire. 

The number of theſe floating batteries amounted 
to ten. They were made out of the hulls of large 
ſeiels, ſome of fifty and ſixty guns, cut down tor 
wat purpoſe, and carrying from cwenty— eight to 

ten 
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ten guns cach, with about half as many in reſerre 
againſt accidents. Each gun was ſerved by thirty- 
1x artillery men. Theſe floating batteries were tg 
be ſeconded by eighty large boats, mounted with 
guns and mortars of heavy metal. A multitude of 
frigates and ſhips of force, and ſome hundreds of 
imall craft, were to accompany them with troops, 
for the inſtant execution of what might occur as ne. 
ceflary to be performed. 

The quantities of timber, iron, ammunition, and 
warlike ſtores, implements and utenſils of every 
denomination, employed upon. this occaſion, were 
enormous. The heavy artillery was computed to 
exceed a thouſand pieces, and the gunpowder four, 
{core thouſand barrels. | 

To the land-force, already encamped before the 
place, a body of twelye thouſand choice troops 
from France was now added. The corps of engi- 


neers was the flower of what France and Spain could 


furniſh ; and the camp was crowded with volunteers 
of the beſt families in both kingdoms. Number; 


of military gentlemen came from every part of 


Europe to be witneſſes of the ſtupendous tranſac- 
tions that were daily taking place at this famous hege; 
which was now compared to the moſt famous te- 
corded in hiſtory. 

Allured by the proſpect of beholding the reduc- 
tion of this fortreſs, two Princes of the Blood 
Royal of France came to the ſiege, ſome time after 
the command of it had devolved to the Duke 0! 
Crillon. Thoſe were the Count of Artois, brother 
to the King of l'rance, and the Duke of Bourbon, 
his coufin. Their arrival was marked by a bcha- 
viour full of attention and politeneſs both to the 
Governor and his garriſon. The Count of Artois 
tranſmitted a packet of letters for various indir! 
duals in the garriſon, which had been intercepted 


and carried to Madrid, where they had bern de, 
| Lalnct 
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mined ; and which he requeſted he might be the 
nſtrument of conveying to thoſe for whom the 
were deſigned. - Both he and the Duke of Bourbon 
fgnified, by a letter written in their name to Ge- 
neral Eliott, the high regard and eſteem they enter- 
tained for his perſon and character. The Duke of 
Crillon himſelt took this opportunity to expreſs the 
ame ſentiments, and to intreat the General to accept 
of ſome refreſhments. | | 

General Eliott's anſwer was a pattern of ſoldierl 
frankneſs and civility. After expreſſing his reſpect 
for the marks of conſideration beſtowed on him by 
the two Princes, he informed the Duke, that by 
accepting of his preſent he had infringed the reſo- 
lution he had taken, and faithfully kept ſince the 
commencement of the ſiege, To procure no provi- 
fons for his private uſe, and to partake of plenty or 
ſcarcity in common with his fellow-ſoldiers ; requeſt- 
ing him, tor theſe reaſons, to confer no favours of 
that kind on him in future. | 

In the mean time, the prodigious preparations 
carrying on againſt the place, awakened the confi- 
dence of the beſiegers to ſuch a degree, that they 
looked on the reduction of it as a matter of abſolute 
certainty. They began to be impatient at the de- 
lays that aroſe in the bringing of matters to that 
point of perfection and readineſs that was propoſed ; 
nd manifeſted the utmoſt eagerneſs to make trial of 
he efficacy of the vaſt project in agitation. 
| Theſe were not, however, the ſole motives for 
5 acceleration. It was well known in Spain that a 
pwertul fleet was preparing in England for the re- 
ic of Gibraltar, commanded by officers of great 
jour and experience, and who would not fail to 
dert themſelves with the utmoſt reſolution to 
[verve a place of ſo much importance. The in- 
amparable ſuperiority in number of the combined 
«Ks of both kingdoms, did not quict the anxiety 

| concerning 
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concerning the event that might enſue from an eg. 
gagement with that of Great Britain. 

Impelled by theſe various confiderations, the re. 
ſolution was taken, as ſoon as the deſigned arrange. 
ments were in a ſtate of ſufficient forwardneſs, to 
loſe no time in carrying the propoſed ſcheme into 
execution. Every thing ſeemed to concur in fa- 
vour of this determination. A moſt violent {pirit 
of reciprocal ſtrife and emulation had taken poſſeſ. 
fon of the French and Spaniſh officers and ſoldiers: 
They were perpetually contending who ſhould give 
the moſt daring proofs of their reſpective bravery, 
While they were in this temper it was naturally 
concluded, that no efforts would be wanting to give 
ſucceſs to the operations in view, that depended on 
the ardour and intrepidity of thoſe who were to be 
employed in their execution. 

General Eliott was not ignorant, on the other 
hand, that inventions of a peculiar kind were pre- 
pared againſt him; and that they were of ſo terrible 
and powerful a nature, that the beſiegers looked 
upon them as infallible for the accompliſhment of 
their intent. Though he was not acquainted with 
the particulars relating to thoſe contrivances, his 
own judgment directed him in forming a juſt idea 
of their general conſtruction and principles. He 
now turned his attention to the counteracting of 
them in the moſt efficacious manner; not doubting 
but the vigour and reſolution which had hitherto fa 
conſpicuouſly ſignalized the behaviour of his people 
would accompany them in any trial to which they 
might be expoſed. 

The enemy having by this time puſhed ſome of 
their works very near to the town, the Governor 
determined to try the effect of a cannonade with 
hot ſhot and ſhells upon them. The batteries ot 
the place opencd upon them on the morning of the 


eighth of September, and continued without _ 
miſuion, 
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miſſion during the beſt part of the day. The exe- 
cution they did was bevond what had been expected. 
Two large batteries were ſet on fire and conſumed, 
together with various other works; and another 
battery was ſo much damaged, as to require a tho- 
rough reconſtruction. | 
The loſs of men on the part of the befiegers was 
rery conſiderable, from the neceſſity they were un- 
der to lay themſelves open to the whole fire of the 
place, in order to extinguiſh the conflagration it 
had occaſioned. Their works were on fire at ſuch a 
multiplicity of places at the ſame time, that it was 
not without the- extremeſt efforts they were able to 
ſtop its progreſs. 

From this ſpecimen of the efficacy of red-hot 
balls, great hopes were now entertained by the gar- 
riſon that they would be able by the ſame means to 
ſucczed againſt the floating batteries. 

In order to take revenge for the deſtruction they 
had ſuffered, the enemy opened next morning a bat- 
tery of fixty-four cannon of the largeſt dimenſions, 
which was ſhortly accompanied by a dreadful fire 
from other batteries, both of guns and mortars.— 
The number of the firſt employed this day exceeded 
one hundred, and of the ſecond threeſcore. 
On that and the following day, nine fail of the 
enemy's line of battle made an attack on the bat- 
teries that had been erected at Europa Point, ſo 
called from being the moſt ſouthern extremity of 
the European continent. Captain Curtis, of the 
Brilliant frigate, who had already diſtinguiſhed 
timſelf eminently during the courſe of the ſiege, 
commanded a large body of ſeamen, who were 
lormed into a brigade, and did duty at the batte- 
ies on ſhore. — They were encamped near thoſe of 
Luropa Point, which were entirely committed to 
ir management. They ſerved them ſo effe&ual- 
y that the enemy could make no impreſſion in thut 
| | quarter, 
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quarter, and were forced to retire, after having 
received ſo much damage, that two of their princi. 
pal ſhips were obliged to withdraw to the bay of 
Algeziras, oppoſite, to Gibraltar, for the purpoſe of 
being repaired. | 

On the twelfth of September, the enemy were 
taken up with preparations for the enſuing day.— 
The combined fleets of France and Spain were ſeen 
ſteering through the Straits, and ſtanding in for the 
bay; where, on forming a junction with thoſe al- 
ready there, they amounted to forty-cight ſail of 
the line, beſides four fifties, and a multitude of 
frigatcs. This was the moſt formidable armament 
ever ſeen in the bay of Gibraltar. The numbers 
employed by land and ſea at this period againſt that 
fortreſs, were eſtimated at above one hundred thou- 
fand. | 

The thirteenth of September was the day deſtined 
to decide the fate of Gibraltar. Early in the morn- 
ing, the ten floating batteries came forward, com- 
manded by Don Buenventura de Moreno, a Spa- 
niſh officer of great gallantry, and who had figna- } 
liſed himſelf at the taking of Minorca, The num- 
her of cannon mounted upon them amounted to one 
hundred and ſeventy-two, beſides the reſerves.— 
They had on board between five and fix thouſand 
men. By ten o'clock they got into their appointed 
ſtat.ans, anchoring in a line, at about a thouſand 
yards dinance from the ſhore. 

As ſoon as they were properly arranged, they be- 
gan a heavy cannonade, and were ſeconded by all 
the cannon and mortars in the enemy's lines and ap- 
proaches. At the ſame inſtant the garriſon opened 
all its batteries, both with hot and cold ſhot from 
the guns, and ſhells from the howitzers and mor- 
tars. This terrible fire continued without intermil- 
fion on either fide until noon ; when, to the great 


ſatisfaction of the beſieged, they found that theit 
| 4 2 
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dun began to gain the ſuperiority, and that of the 
foating batteries began to flacken. About two 
vclock the principal of theſe batteries, command- 
ed in perſon by Don Moreno, was obſerved to emit 
ſmoke, as if on fire; and ſome men were ſeen buſy 
upon the roof, ſearching from whence it proceeded. 
Encouraged by this diſcovery, the fire from the 
garriſon was kept up without. the leaſt diſcontinu- 
ince or diminution; while that from the floating 
batteries was perceived vifibly to decreaſe. About 
ſeven in the evening they fired but a few guns, ard 
that only at intervals. At midnight the Admiral's 
hip was plainly diſcovered beginning to burn; and 
an hour after, it was completely in flames. Eight 
more of theſe batteries took fire ſueceſſively. Upon 
tne ſignals of, diſtreſs which they made, all the 
kunches, feluccos, and boats of the enemy came 
up with all ſpeed to their aſſiſtange, and began to 
take the men out of the burning veſſels; but they 
lon met with interruption, Captain Curtis, who 
hy ready, with the gun-boats, to take advantage of 
ay favourable circumſtance, came upon them at 
two in the morning, and forming a line on the 
enemy's flank, advanced and fired upon them with 


mediately into contuſion. They were ſo aſtonithed 
ad diſconcerted at this ſudden and unexpected. at- 
ack, that they fled precipitately with all their boats, 


— — — 1 2 * * 


numbers of their people were left to periſh. 

This would undoubtedly have been their fate, 
had not Captain Curtis, extricated them from the 
lames, at the imminent hazard of his life, and that 
0 his men. The danger he encountered in order to 
are them was ſuch, that while his boat was along - ſide 
me of the largeſt floating batteries, it blew up, and the 
ltagments of its wreck ſpreading Oo A vaſt circum - 
erence, 


ſuch order and expedition, as to throw them im 


torally abandoning the floating batteries, in which 
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ference, ſome heavy pieces of timber fell into hi; 
boat, and pierced through its bottom, killing one 
man, and wounding others. He eſcaped with dif. 
ficulty out of this boat, which was ſunk with ano. 
ther, through the ſame accident. 

The number of individuals preſerved from deſ. 
truction through the humane endeavours of the 
garriſon, amounted to about four hundred, Many 
of them were picked up floating on rafts and tim- 
bers. The blowing up of the batteries, as the flames 
reached their powder-rooms, and the diſcharge of 
their guns, as the metal became heated by the fire, 
rendered the ſaving of thoſe who were on board of 
them a very dangerous attempt. But the compaſ- 
ſion excited by their diſtreſs, and the ſupplications 
they were ſeen to make by their geſtures, could not 
be reſiſted. The behaviour of the garriſon to theſe 
unfortunate people met with the warmeſt acknow- 


ledgments of the enemy ; and, added to the noble | 
defence they made on this memorable day, greatly } 


contributed to raiſe the character of the Britiſh na- 
tion among the Spaniards and the French, and in- 
deed through all Europe. 

The floating batteries were every one conſumed, 


The violence of their exploſion was ſuch, as to 


burlt open doors and windows at a great diſtance 
aſhore. This was the terminating ſcene of this 
awful and tremendous bufineſs; the report of 
which had brought thouſands of ſpectators from all 
parts. The ſhores, the plains, the hills, in the 
vicinity of Gibraltar were crouded with multitudes, 
who had flocked thither in full expectation of being 
witneſſes of its reduction. | 
The loſs ſuſtained by the enemy was induftriouſly 
concealed ; but, by a multitude of concurring proofs, 
it was evidently very great. Including wounded 
and priſoners, the former eſpecially, who filled their 


hoſpitals, the number was reckoned to 1 
| [ . 
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thouſand : a heavy loſs, when it is conſidered that 
it conſiſted in a great meaſure of their moſt expert 
gunners and artillery-men. | 

The combined fleets of France and Spain were 
mere ſpectators of this cataſtrophe. It had been 
propoſed that they ſhould co-operate upon this in- 
tereſting occaſion, by attacking the garriſon at Eu- 
ropa Point, and in ſuch places as appeared moſt ex- 

ſed toan attempt by ſea, This, it has ſince been 
aſſerted, would have occaſioned a material diverſion 
of its force, and muſt, by dividing it, have weakened 
confiderably the means of the vigorous defence that 
was made in thoſe parts that were aCtually attacked. 
The reaſon aſſigned for the inaction of the fleet was 
the want of wind, 

The detriment ſuſtained by the garriſon in theſe 
various attempts of the enemy was fo inconſiderable, 
2s effectually to diſcourage the latter from the pro- 
ſecuting an enterprize in which they made ſo little 
progreſs. The impreſſion made on its works and 
defences, notwithſtanding the weight of metal and 
quantity of artillery employed againſt them, was 
hardly perceptible. The liſt of ſlain and wounded 
ſince the middle of Auguſt, when the operations 
againſt the garriſon had been carried on with un- 
uſual vigour, amounted only to one captain, and 
one lieutenant, with fixty-five ſoldiers ſlain; and to 
twelve other officers, with three hundred and eighty 
ſoldiers wounded. _ 

It is probable the thirteenth of September, eigh- 
ty-two, will long be remembered in France and 
Spain, as it put a final period to all the hopes that 
had been conceived of reducing Gibraltar by force. 
The repulſe which their braveſt troops and beſt of- 
hicers met with on that day, both at ſea and by land, 
vas an humiliation that ſunk deep into their minds; 
eſpecially when it was reflected with how much pre- 
ſumption in their own favour they had calculated the 
Vox. IV. No. 26. U ime 
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time that Gibraltar would hold out, when aſſailed b 
the terrible machines which they had prepared for 
its deſtruction, and had confidently pronounced tobe 
irreſiſtible. Twenty-four hours had to ſome ap- 
peared too long a ſpace to allow for any oppoſition; 
and thoſe who were leſs ſanguine expoſed them- 
ſelves to cenſure. 'The Duke of Crillon himſelf 
was accuſed of affecting too much modeſty, in ex- 
tending the garriſon's reſiſtance to a fortnight. 

'The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms at Gibraltar, 
confirmed the opinion which had generally taken 
place on the victory obtained in the Weſt Indies by 
Admiral Rodney, that Great Britain would riſe ſu. 
perior to all her enemies. The name of General 
Eliott, became famous through all Europe. His 
conduct and bravery reflected the higheſt honour on 
the Britiſh nation; and he was juſtly deemed one 
of the principal ſupporters of its glory and fortune, 
in the midſt of the imminent perils that ſurrounded 
it on every fide. , 

Still, however, another difficulty remained to be 
overcome, before Gibraltar could be confidered as in 
a ſtate of ſecurity, Notwithſtanding the failure of 
their attempt on the thirteenth, the enemy were not 
without hopes that, from the want of ammunition 
and proviſions, the garriſon would at length be com- 
pelled to ſurrender, without any further exertion 
againſt it than the prevention of ſupplies. They 
were well acquainted with their diminution in that 
fortreſs. Its defence on the laſt attack had con- 
ſumed an immenſe quantity of powder and ball; no 
leſs than four thouſand ſhot had been expended, 
according to the cnemy's account, on their floating 
batteries only. Several days previous to this, the 
fire of the garriſon had neceſſarily been very great, 
in order to cope with that of the betiegers ; which 
was ſo prodigious, as to have been computed at fix 


thouſand cannon ſhot, and a thouſand ſhells every 
| twenty- 
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twenty-four hours. Poviſions were known alſo to 
be extremely fcarce in the place. 

Depending therefore on theſe deficiencies, they 
continued cloſely to blockade it, and to cut off all 


communication. The only channel remaining for 
the conveyance of neceffaries to the garriſon was by 


ſea; and they now looked upon themſelves as malſ- 


ters on that element. They did not imagine that 
it would be poſſible” for Great Britain to collect a na- 
val force ſufficient to diſpoſſeſs them of the Bay of 
Gibraltar, before they had obliged it to ſurrender 
through diſtreſs; and the condition of the place 
was ſuch, that they were entirely fatisfied a few 
days would teduce it to the laſt extremity. 

But the indiſpenſable neceſſity of relieving the 
wants of the brave garriſon that defended it, toge- 
ther with the high ſenſe of honour that animated the 
Britiſh nation and government for its preſervation, 
overcaine all obſtacles. Such diligence was uſed, 
that a fleet was afſembled at Portſmouth, conſiſting 
of thirty-five ſhips of the line, in excellent con- 
dition, and manned with the beſt officers and ſailors 
in Europe. The command of it was given to 
Lord Howe ; and he was accompanied by Admirals 
Barrington, Milbank, Hood, Sir Richard Hughes, 
and Commodore Hotham ; all men of noted profeſ- 
ſional eminence. 

it happened fortunately at this period, that 
a large fleet of merchantmen were ſafely arrived 
from the Baltic, and that a Dutch ſquadron, which 
had been cruizing on the coaſt of Holland, not find- 
ing it practicable to penetrate ſouthw ards to join 
the French, had retired into port, and given up the 
intention of attempting ſuch a junction during the 
preſent ſeaſon. 

When the Britiſh fleet ſailed from Portſmouth, 
it left the nation in the utmoſt anxiety for the fate 
of Gibraltar. Contxary winds and unfavourable 
U2 weather 
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weather retarded its progreſs; and it was not till 
after gaining the ſouthern coaſt of Portugal, that it 
received information of the defeat of the enemy's at- 
tempt on the thirteenth of September. 

On the 11th of October Lord Howe entered the 
Straits; and ſeveral of the ſtoreſhips deſtined for 
Gibraltar came ſafe to anchor under the cannon of 
that fortreſs, without moleftation from the enemy, 

A violent ſtorm ariſing during the night of the 
tenth, had occaſioned much datnage in the com- 
bined fleet. Two ſhips of the line went aſhore near 
Algeziras ; two more were driven out of the Bay in- 
to the Mediterranean; others loſt their maſts; and 
moſt of them ſuffered confiderably. One in parti- 
cular, a ſhip of ſeventy guns, was carried by the 
ſtorm acroſs the Bay, and ran aground under the 
works of Gibraltar, where ſhe was taken by the 
garriſon with her whole complement of men, con- 
fiſting of ſeven hundred. Notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours of the enemy to deftroy her, ſhe was ſafely 
got off, and put into a proper condition. 

On the thirteenth the combined fleet put to ſea, 
with a view to prevent the remaining ſtore-ſhips, 
that had overſhot the Bay to the eaſt, from ma- 
king good their entrance into it, and at the ſame 
time to rejoin the two ſhips that had been ſepara- 
ted from the main body by the ſtorm, Having the 
advantage of the wind, they bore down upon the 
Britiſh fleet, which drew up in order of battle to 
receive them. Notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, 
they declined a near approach. On the wind 
becoming more favourable the next day to the Bri- 
tiſh fleet, Lord Howe took that opportunity to 
paſs into the Bay the ſtoreſhips that were in 
company. . 

On the eighteenth, the remaining ſtoreſhips were 
conveyed to Gibraltar, the troops, for the reinforce- 


ment of the place were landed, with a large upp 
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of powder; and the wants of the garriſon amply 

-ovided for in every reſpect. 

Having thus accompliſhed the purpoſe in view, 
Lord Howe * * to avail himſelf of the favour- 
able wind that ſtill continued, for returning thro? 
the Straits to the weſtward. But at break of day, 
on the nineteenth, the combined fleet, which had 
given no interruption to the operations in the Bay, 
during the preceding days, appeared in ſight, at a 
little diſtance from the Britiſh fleet, at that time be- 
tween the points of Europa and Ceuta. As it had 
no room in that ſituation to form in order of battle, 
it repaſſed the Straits, and was followed by the 
enemy. 

Although it conſiſted but of thirty-four ſhips of the 
line, which gave them, as they had forty-ſix, a ſu- 
periority of twelve, they ſtill retained the advantage 
of the wind. The Britiſh fleet formed to leeward 
to receive them; and they were left uninterruptedly 
to take the diſtance at which they ſhould think 
fit to engage. They did not however begin firing 
till ſunſet ; directing it on the van and rear, and 
ſeeming to point their chief attack on the latter, 
They continued their fire along their whole line, at 
2 conſiderable diſtance, and with little effect until 
ten at night, It was returned occafionally from dif- 
ferent ſhips of the Britiſh fleet, as the nearer ap- 
proach of the enemy at times afforded an opportu- 
nity of making any impreſſion upon them. | 

What the Nach commanders had principally in 
view was to cut off a part of the rear diviſion, 
which was conſiderably aback of the reſt; but on 
nearing it, they met with ſo ſpirited a reception, 
that they ſoon loſt the hope of ſucceeding, and de- 
_=_ from their attempt, after ſuſtaining no ſmall 

amage. | 

Next morning the enemy was perceived at a 
gteat diſtance, ſtanding apparently for the harbour of 

| U3 Cadiz. 
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Cadiz. Lord Howe having thus given the enemy 
a fair opportunity of engaging him, did not think 
it adviſeable ta follow them. The end of his ex. 
peditiqn had been fully anſwered, and his fleet was 
beginning to be ſhort of water and proviſions. For 
theſę reatons he held on his courſe to England, 
The victory obtained over the French fleet in the 
Weſt Indies by Admiral Rodney, the repulſe of the 
French and Spaniards at Gibraltar by General Eliott, 
and the relieving of it by Lord Howe, in the face 
of ſo ſuperior an enemy, were the heavieſt blows 
that had been given to the confederacy againſt Great 
Britain. They wrought an intire new turn in the 
face of affairs both in Europe and America; and in 
a great | meaſure decided the fate of the war. 
Through them the reputation of the Britiſh arms, 
and the honour of the Britiſh flag, were up- 
held with a ſplendour that had never been exceeded 
in the moſt proſperous periods. They ſhewed that 
the difficulties of the times, inſtead of depreſſing the 
genius of Britain, had called forth a ſpirit of exer- 
tion that ſeemed to animate its fleets and armies in 
proportion as the obſtacles increaſed with which 
they had to contend. 
In the mean time, new veins of reſources, that 
had lain latent in the fulneſs of eaſe and ſecurity, 
were now brought to light, to the utter aſloniſhment 
of the enemies of this country, who were annually 
prognoſticating the impoſſibility of its diſcovering 
any further means of continuing a reſiſtance that in- 
volved it in ſuch enormous expences. The im— 
pediments they met with themſelves, in providing 
ior the ſupport of the war, taught them how for- 
midable that rival muſt be, who could alone ſtand 
his ground againſt ſo many adverſaries. | 
Tho te various conſiderations operated ſo efficaciouſ- 
ly on the powers at enmity with Britain, that they 
began greatly to relax in the projects and n, 
8 by | CO hate . nation 
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nations they had been ſo ſanguine in forming to 
her detriment. She now recovered that weight and 
aſcendancy which had appeared before to be on the 
decline. It was not only the ſtrength of her nume- 
rous foes that had been impaired by her late ſuc- 
ceſſes ; the ſpirit and vigour with which they had 
acted hitherto was materially broken, and ſubſided 
in a degree that quickly became viſible to the world. 
This was an effect of the moſt eſſential conſequence, 
at a time when, notwithſtanding the firmneſs diſ- 
played by the nation, a ſafe and honourable termi. 
nation of the war was earneſtly defired by all the 
parties that had ſo long been at variance with each 
other, and that ſtill continued ſo fatally to divide it. 
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CHAP. LXVII. 
Hoſtilities in America. Tranſactions in the Eaſt Indies. 
1782. 


| bo happened very fortunately for the views of 
the American Congreſs, that the ſucceſſes ob- 
tained by the Britiſh arms were poſterior to that 
misfortune which had befallen them in Virginia, 
during the former campaign. The diſcouragement 
felt by the allies of America was ſuch, that had not 
that event taken place previouſly to the defeats 
which occaſioned this depreſſion, the coloniſts would 
ſtill, in all probability, have remained expoſed to 
the calamities they had ſo long endured, with no 
better proſpect of terminating them than before. 

It was therefore, with ſufficient reaſon, they 
conſidered the preceding year as the epocha of their 
entire deliverance from all apprehenſions on the part 
of Great Britain. It had completed the emancipa- 
tion of the American continent, and left all the co- 
lonies in a ſituation of permanent ſecurity, with reſ- 
pect to the main objects for which they had been ſo 

vigorouſly contending. 

Still, however, they were not freed from that ſtate 
of war, in which although no deſtruction was appre- 
hended, yet perplexities cannot fail to ariſe and a 
multitude of inconveniencies enſue, as well to the 
public as to individuals. 

Notwithſtanding the failure of the expedition 
againſt Virginia, and the reduction of the forces 
employed againſt that province, the remains of that 
gallant army, which had performed ſuch great 
things in the Carolinas, was ftill in poſſeſſion of the 
capital of the ſouthern part, and overawed the coun- 
try in a moſt effectual and alarming manner. 1 

0 
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Lord Rawdon, after the temporary ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, occaſioned by the exceſſive heat and un- 
wholeſomeneſs of the ſummer months in the pre- 
ceding year, had, upon his departure for England, 
left the command of the Britiſh troops to Colonel 
Stuart. As ſoon as the violence of the weather 
was abated, they took the field, in order to oppoſe 
the progreſs of General Greene. That vigilant and 
active officer had aſſembled a large body of troops, 
and, deſcending from the upper country, was on bis 
march to the Congaree, with an intention to paſs 
it, and attack the Colonel in the poſt he occupied 
on the banks of that river, at a place called Mac- 
cord's Ferry. 

The Britiſh troops were at this time in very diſ- 
advantageous circumſtances ; for they were afflicted 
with illneſs, and in want of proviſions. In this 
condition, however, they were obliged to exert 
uncommon activity, to prevent a ſupply that was 
coming to their camp trom being intercepted. — 
They moved for this purpoſe to a place called 
Eutaw Springs, where, from the goodneſs of the 
fituation, Colonel Stuart determined to make a 
ſtand, and eſtabliſh a poſt. 

General Greene, who penetrated into his deſign, 
marched with all expedition to attack him, before 
he could accomplith it. His force confiſted of 
about four thouſand well diſciplined men. The 
Britiſh troops were computed at two thouſand. On 
intelligence of General Greene's approach, they met 
= 4 three miles from their camp, in order of 

attle, | 
The engagement began between eight and nine 
in the morning, and continued till about one. It 
reſembled, in many particulars, the action at Guild- 
ford, from the diverſified manner in which it was 
fought ; ſometimes in open, ſometimes in woody 
ground; and from the broken and detached 5 
| its 
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flicts that took place between both parties as they 
happened to be ſeparated from their reſpective main 
bodies by the nature of the different ſpots on which 
they were engaged. 

From the ſuperiority of the enemy's number, and 
the frequent attacks of their numerous cavalry, the 
Britiſh troops found it neceſſary to make a retreat. 
ing fight as far as their camp. The Americans fol- 
lowed them cloſe, and attempted to force it, They 
charged with their bayonets, and behaved with un- 
uſual intrepidity ; but the reſiſtance they met was 
ſo judicially conducted, that, notwithſtanding the 
obſtinacy of their attack, they were not able to 
ſucceed. | | 

The ground on which the Britiſh troops were 
poſted afforded them ſeveral advantages. They 
had taken poſſeſſion of a large and ſtrong brick 
houſe upon it, from which the enemy were not able 
to diſlodge them. They had alſo occupied a buſhy 
field, ſo thick ſet, that the American cavalry, after 
repeated attempts to break in upon them, was re- 
pulſed with great loſs; and Colonel Waſhington, 
who commandcd them, was wounded, and made 

riſoner. 


After a long and ſevere action, wherein both ſides 


diſplayed the higheſt reſolution, General Greene 
was obliged to withdraw his men, The fire from 
the houſe was however ſo heavy, that after loſing 
thoſe who ſerved two pieces of cannon that had 
been brought againſt it, and who were ſlain upon the 
ſpot, they were compelled to retire without them. 
Their killed, wounded, and priſoners, amounted 
to about one thouſand, They carried off however 
moſt of their wounded, and retreated in good order, 
to ſeven miles diſtance from the field of battle. 
Bur notwithſtanding the Britiſh troops were vic- 
torious, their want of cavalry prevented them from 


improving their ſucceſs; and that of the Amert- 
cans 
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dans covered their retreat ſo effectually, that they 
could not be purſued. : 

Another. circumſtance contributed greatly to fay 
rour the Americans. The Britiſh troops had been 
ſome days in much want of bread. To ſupply that 
deficiency, Parties were ſent out eyery morning to 
colle& potatoes, as far as they could venture into 
the country. It happened unfortunately, that on 
the very morning of the action, three or four hun- 
dred men employed in this buſineſs, were way- laid 
by the enemy, and fell into their hands, to the ma- 
terial diminution of the Britiſh army; which greatly 
experienced the want of them in the engagement 
that immediately followed. 

From the ſcantineſs of proviſion, and the neceſ- 
ſity of providing for the ſafety of the ſick and 
wounded, who were in conſiderable numbers, to- 
gether with the reduced ſtate of his force in conſe- 
quence of the fight, and of the accident that pre- 
ceded it, Colonel Stuart deemed it proper to draw 
nearer to Charleſtown. | 

General Greene, on perceiving this motion, de- 
tached a large body to haraſs the Britiſh troops 
on their march; but they found them in ſuch com- 
pact order, and ſo well prepared, that they thought 
it unadviſable to give them any moleſtation. 

Theſe tranſactions, which took place about the 
middle of September, eighty-one, put a period to 
all military operations of any conſequence in the 
ſouthern colonies. From this time both the Ame- 
ricans and the Britiſh troops ſtationed upon that 
continent, ſeem to have confidered themſelves as 
ſpectators of the great and important events that 
fell out in the other parts of the globe during the 
remainder of the conteſt, 

Theſe however were not viewed by either of them, 
or the reſt of the world, as of a nature to brin 


wout any material alteration with reſpect to the 
' Colonies. 
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Colonies. The revolution which had ſeyered them 
from the Britiſh empire was univerſally looked upon 
as completely effected. The only objects yet un- 
decided were of a collateral kind, and could not in 
their future ſettlement affect but in a ſecondaty 
manner the great ſyſtem already eſtabliſned. 
While the deſtiny of this vaſt portion of the Bri. 
tiſh empire underwent ſuch a deciſion in the weſt, 
the fate of its immenſe poſſeſſions in the eaſt fil} 
hung in ſuſpenſe. The ſucceſſes obtained over 
Hyder Ally and his French and Dutch allies, were 
great; but the reſources of this Indian Prince, 
tupported by his uncommon abilities, and the aſ- 
iiſtance he was to derive from theſe two confede- 
rates, were matters of ſerious confideration to the 
Engliſh, who were contending againſt both in India, 
and whoſe ſituation, tho* not unproſperous at the 
prefent hour, might ſtill be conſidered as critical. 
They could not readily forget to what extremi. 


ties he had reduced them, and with what difficulty 


they had emerged from them, contrary to the cx- 
pectation of their enemies, and almoſt their own. — 
They knew e that France would ftrain every nerve for 
their ruin, and that a powerful ſquadron was now 
in the Indian ſeas, prepared to co-operate with the 
naval ſtrength of Holland againft them on that ele- 
ment, while Hyder Ally renewed his attacks by 
land. 

In the mean time, the preceding campaign had 
ter minated highly to their advantage. Excluſive 
of the victories obtained over Hyder Ally in the 
field, they had concluded it by the capture of the 
principal ſettlement of the Dutch on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. The Joſs of Negapatam was the ſc- 
vereſt blow theſe could have received in this quar- 
ter; and, beſides the intrinfic detriment done to their 
intereſt, had greatly diſpirited them. Wii 

While 
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While they were yet under the impreſſions occa- 
ſoned by ſo ſevere and unexpected a Joſs, Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes reſolved to execute the project he had 
in view againſt Trincomale, in the iſland of Ceylon, 
one of the moſt important poſſeſſions of Holland in 
the Indian ocean, 

This Dutch ſettlement is ſituated on the northern 
coaſt of that iſland, verging to the eaſt : it lies on 
a ſpacious and ſecure bay, which, with ſeveral others 
adjoining to it, forms the moſt capacious ſea- port 
in all India. The ſpices it produces, eſpecially 
cinnamon, render it, in point of value, one of the 
richeſt acquifitions that ever fell into the hands of 
that induſtrious people. 

Theſe were ſufficient motives to induce the Bri- 
tiſh Admiral to proceed with all convenient expe— 
dition againſt a place of which the reduction would 
be attended with ſo many advantages. As ſoon as 
he had weathered out the monſoon, that ſet in im- 
mediately after the ſurrender of Negapatam, he 
failed for Trincomale; where he arrived about the 
beginning of January, eighty-two, 

Having taken poſſeſſion of the principal bay, he 
landed a detachment of ſeamen, marines, and ſe- 
lected ſepoys, who, under the command of Captain 
Gell of the Monarca, marched directly to the fort 
called Trincomale. They ſoon maſtered it, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the Admiral, as it command- 
ed the chief landing- place, and enabled him to 
fet aſhore whatever would be requiſite for the at- 
tack againſt Fort Oſtenburgh, the principal place 
ot ſtrength upon the iſland; and by the capture of 
which the ſettlement would be completely reduced. 

This fort ſtands on a lofty hill, overlooking and 
commanding the harbour. But in its vicinity ano— 
ther hill aroſe ſuperior to it in height, and only 
within two hundred yards of the fort. Of this a 
detachment of ſailors and marines having taken boſ- 


ſeſſion, 
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ſeſſion, Sir Edward Hughes ſent a ſummons of fur. 
render to the Durch Governor, repreſenting 0 binn 
the inutility of making any defence after the loſs of 
ſuch a poſt, from whence the fort muſt undoubted. 
ly be battered to pieces, as ſoon as the cannon for 
that purpoſe had been planted. But the Governor's 
anſwer was, that he was bound in duty and honour 
to defend the fort to the laſt extremity, | 

It was the earneſt wiſn of Sir Edward Hyghes 
and his officers to avoid ſhedding the blood of peo- 
ple with whom they had lately been upon  footin 
of kindneſs. Before the rupture with Holland, 
various interchanges of friendlineſs and hoſpitality 
had taken place between the Dutch and the Eng- 
liſh who frequented that harbour. Many, if not 
moſt, of the gentlemen belonging to the Britiſh 
ſquadron, had received civilities from the officers 
of the garriſon. An intimate acquaintance ſubſiſted 
between Sir Edward Hughes and Mr. Homed, the 
governor of the ſettlement, 

From theſe motives, the Britiſh Admiral warmly 
preſſed that gentleman to deſiſt from a defence 
which he muſt be conſcious would be needleſs. He 
urged him by every reaſon which friendſhip and 
humanity could plead : but his ſolicitations were 
ineffectual; the Dutch governor perfiſting in the 
determination to hold out to the laſt. 

As compulſion was now become neceſſary, it was 
determined to attempt the ſtorming of the lower 
parts of the fort; theſe, upon inſpection, appearcd 
liable to be carried in this manner, which was pro- 
ferred to a regular attack, on account of the time 
it would conſume, and the labour it would require 
to convey a ſufficient number of battering pieces to 
that eminence overlooking Oſtenburgh fort, and of 
which poſſeſſion had been taken. 

A party of ſeamen and marines was therefore [ee 


lected for the aſſailing of the lower * 
7 
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by the taking of which it was not doubted the place 
would be ſoon obliged to ſurrender This party 
advanced at early dawn in great vrder and ſilence to 


the fort. The van had the good fortune to arrive 


it the foot of the outward: walſ undiſcovered. En- 
tering through the embraſures unperceived; it was 
immediately ſeconded by the whole body. The 
enemy, thus ſurpriſed, were not able to make any 
effectual refiſtance, and after being driven from their 
defences, were obliged to ſubmit. 2 
The loſs ſuſtained by the Britiſh party in this 
bold enter prize did not exceed threeſcore killed and 
wounded. That of the Dutch was very inconſider— 
able, as the victors gave quarter the moment the 
enemy demanded it. The acquiſitions made on this 
occaſion were two Indiamen, richly laden, beſides a 
number of ſmaller trading veſſels, that lay in the 
harbour under protection of the fort; and who 
ſurrendered as ſoon as they ſaw it taken. The fort 
elf was well provide d with artillery, and contained 
2 large quantity of ammunition and military ſtores. 


The priſoners amounted to about four hundred Eu- 
ropeans. - 


The capture of Trincomale was the ſecond blow 


given to the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies by Sir Ed— 
ward Hughes. It was heavily. felt in Holland; 
where, on receiving intelligence of this loſs, the 
clamours againſt the war with Great Britain became 
preater than ever. The complaint, urged with the 
molt vehemence by thoſe who diſapproved of ir, 
was, that by embracing the cauſe of France, Hol- 
land had not only met with grievous loſſes, but had 
ncurred the greateſt misfortune that could befal an 
ndependent ſtate. It was now forced to look up to 
France for protection, and had thereby forfeited 
us conſequence in Europe. It had by this impru- 
Cent ſtep diſcovered its internal weaknels, and now lay 
«We Mercy not only of the enemy it had made by its 


Con- 
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complaiſance to the F rench court, but even at the 


mercy of France itſelft. fo. : 
In the mean time, Mr. De Suffrein, at the head 
of a ſquadron of eleven fail of the line and ſeveral 
ſtout frigates, was making the utmoſt expedition 
for the coaft of Coromandel. On his way thither. 
he fell in with and took the Hannibal of fifty guns, 
which had been unhappily ſeparated from the ſqua» 
dron that was coming to the reinforcement of Sir 
Edward Hughes. 2 
The French Admiral had been informed, that 
the ſquadron under this officer conſiſted only of fix 
ſhips of the line. In expectation of finding him in 
this ſtate of inferiority, he haſted to Madras, in order 
to attack him before the arrival of thoſe ſhips from 
which the Hanaibal had parted. He appeared off 
that ſettlement on the fifteenth of February 1782. 
His force, including the Hannibal, was now com- 
poſed of twelve ſhips of the line, fix ſtrong fri- 
gates, eight large tranſports full of troops, and fix 
Britiſh prizes. 

Happily for Sir Edward Hughes, he had been 
joined by thoſe ſhips which M. de Suffrein imagined 
were ſtill at a diſtance. They were three in num- 
ber; a ſeventy-four, a ſixty-four, and a fifty, 
They found him in Madras road, whither he had 
repaired ſhortly after the reduction of Trincomale, 
to take in ſtores and proviſions, and put his fick 
alhore. With this addition he now reckoned nine 
ſail of the line. 

Mr. De Suffrein had promiſed himſelf an eaſy 
victory over the ſmall ſquadron he had expected to 
encounter, He was therefore very diſagreeably 
ſorprized at the fight of the ſhips under Sir Edward 
Hughes, drawn up to receive him. After coming 
to an anchor about four miles off Madras, 
he weighed and ſtood away to the ſouth, as "Y 
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tad entirely abandoned the deſign of attacking the 
Britiſh ſquadron. 

But Sir Edward Hughes, notwithſtanding his in- 
fri rity, immediately ſtood after him, and follow- 
ed him during the remainder of that day, and the 
hole of the night. At day- light he perceived that 
the enemy's tranſports were making for Pondicher- 
ry under the protection of their frigates, and that 
their line of battle ſhips were collected in a body at 
about twelve miles diſtance. 

Sir Edward Hughes hereupon made a ſignal to 
chace the frigates and veſſels in their company. 


but the fixth was a French tranſport of fifteen hun- 
dred tons, laden with a numerous train of field ar- 
tillery, and a prodigious quantity of gunpowder and 
military ſtores, beſides near three hundred regulars, 
and a number of land officers. - 
Had Sir Edward Hughes been better ſupplied 
vith frigates, it is probable the whole French con- 
roy would have been taken. But the neceſſity of 
inſtantly facing the enemy's line of battle, which 
was now bearing down upon him, for the aſſiſtance 
of their tranſports, obliged him to recal ſuch of 
his own line of battle ſhips as were in puiſuit of 
them. | 

The reſidue of the day was employed in various 
movements on both ſides. The reſpective ſqua- 
irons Kept near each other during the enſuing 
ght. On the ſeventeenth, at noon, Mr. De Sut- 
ein perceiving the rear diviſion of the Britiſh 
quacron unable for want of wind to Keep up with 
the relt, directed his attack upon that part alone. 
Fight of the enemy's ſhips bore down upon it. Sir 
ward Hughes was the only one of thoſe who were 
-icad of the rear that could give it aſſiſtance. Upon 
it. and Commodore King the efforts of the French 
Cucky fell. Each had two and ſometimes three 
Vol. IV. No. 27. X | veſſels 


Six of them were taken, five being Engliſh prizes; 
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veſſels of the enemy to contend with. Their main 
deſign was to cut off the Commodore's ſhip, which 
was a bad ſailer: To this intent they kept ſo vio. 
lent a fire upon her, that they had almoſt reduced 
her to a wreck ; when the wind about ſix o'clock ir 
the afternoon coming round more favourably tothe 
Engliſh, they took that opportunity to diſengage 
the Commodore, and to attack the enemy with 
more advantage. They did it fo vigorouſly, that 
in leſs then half an hour they compelled them to 
withdraw. 

The two Britiſh ſhips againſt which the enemy 
chiefly directed their fire, thoſe of the Admiral and 
the Commodore, ſuffered greatly in this action; 
but thoſe that attacked them ſuffered no leſs, The 
loſs of men in the Britiſh ſquadron amounted to 
little more than one hundred and thirty killed and 
wounded ; but the ſame liſt on board the French 
excceded two hundred and fifty, among whom a 
captain was ſlain. Two brave and experienced of- 
ficers fell on the fide of the Engliſh ; Captains Ste- 
phens and Reynolds. The firſt commanded the 
Admiral's ſhip, the ſecond that of the Commo- 
dore. 

The fight having terminated with the cloſe of 
the day, Sir Edward Hughes lay preparing till next 
morning for a renewal of it ; but the French flcet 
was then entirely out of fight. Upon which he 
proceeded to Trincomale, in order to repair the 
damages his ſquadron had received. 

This being accompliſhed with all expedition, he 
returned to Madras; from whence, on receiving no 
tidings of Mr. De Suffrein, he haſted back to Trin- 
ns. with ſupplies of men and ammunition for 
that garriſon, which he had been apprized was 
threatened by the enemy, and at the ſame time to 
meet a convoy from England with ſtores and rein- 
forcements, | 1 
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Mr. De Suffrein, who had been informed of this 
convoy's approach, was allo on his way to intercept 
it, He was deſcried on the 8th of April. He 
could not however prevent Sir Edward Hughes 
fom making the coaſt of Ceylon : but before the 
Britiſh ſquadron could reach the harbour of Trin- 
comale, the French had an opportunity of gaining 
the wind of them ; and on the twelith found them- 
ſelves in ſo advantageous a poſition, and the Eng- 
liſh in ſo dangerous a one, that they did not heſi- 
tate to bear down upon them in order of battle. 

The Britiſh ſquadron lay cloſe on a lee-ſhore, 
full of rocks and ſhoals on the one fide ; and to 
windward an enemy, ſuperior in ſtrength, was preſ- 
ing upon it in various directions. Mr. De Suftrein 
having made ſuch a diſpoſition of his ſhips as he 
thought moſt advantageous, ordered his van divi- 
fon to attack that of Sir Edward Hughes. Him- 
ſelf, with the remainder of his ſquadron, affailed 
the Britiſh Admiral. He ſingled him out, and, ac- 
companied by another veſlel, lay along-fide of him 
a quarter of an hour ; during which he kept up a 
very heavy fire; but his veſtel received ſo much 
damage in that (ſhort ſpace, that making room 
for others to continue the engagement with the Bri- 
uſh admiral, he ſhifted his flag to another veſſel, 
and proceeded to the aſſiſtance of two French ſhips 
in cloſe fight with a Britiſh one, of which he per- 
ceived the reſiſtance would require the additional 
efforts of his own, to be overcome. This was the 
Monmouth, of fixty-four guns, Captain Alms, who, 
ater ſuſtaining with great reſolution this unequal 
conflict, was, ih conſequence of his maſts, being 
hot away, compelled to drop to leeward out of the 
line; and would have been captured, had not Sir 
Edvard Hughes haſted with his own and two other 
lips to his protection. 
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The fight continued with equal vigour on both 


ſides till towards dark; when the Britiſh ſquadron 


being only in fifteen fathoms water, Sir Edward 
Hughes thought it neceſſary for the ſecurity of his 
ſquadron to come to an anchor. The French qua- 
dror finding itſelf at the ſame time much damag. 
ed, drew off to a conſiderable diſtance. = 

Both parties had ſuffered ſo much in this action, 
that neither of them were in a condition to renew 
it. They lay ſeveral days in fight of each other, 
repairing their reſpective damages, and obſerving 
reciprocally thei! motions. 

TheFrench at length thinking probably that their 
own ſhips had not been ſo much hurt in their rigg- 
ing as thoſe of the Engliſh, and were conſequently 
more manageable, bore down in a line of battle 
upon them; but on diſcovering how well they were 
prepared, they ſtood off, and kept their courle till, 
night coming on, they could no longer be ſeen. 

Had the poſition of the Engliſh been leſs unfa- 
vourable, it 1s probable they would have obtained 
ſome very decided advantages, eſpecially as they 
had lately been reinforced by two ſhips of the line, 
The number of their killed and wounded amounted 
to five hundred and fixty-ſeven ; of theſe one hund- 
red and forty-ſeven belonged to the Monmouth: 
ſo obſtinately had ſhe been aſſailed by the enemy. 

It was remarked, that notwithſtanding the French 
commander ſought this action, none of his ſhips, 
thoſe excepted that were in his own diviſion, ven- 
tured to near the Britiſh ſquadron ſufficiently for 
cloſe action. They kept at a cautious diſtance from 
every part of it but the center, though it was ob- 
vious that they might have approached on all fides 
with much advantage, having the wind ia their fa- 
vour, and the Engliſh being ſo land-locked, as to 
ſtand more in apprehenſion on that account that in 


reſpect of the enemy. The loſs of the F in 
wn 
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ain and wounded was not leis than that of the 
Engliſh ; but the condition of their ſhips was much 
worſe ; that of M. de Suffrein and two others were 
' diſabled, as to compel him, by his own confeſ- 
fon, to ceaſe the engagement. 

Boch theſe actions, though indeciſive in regard 
to the reſpective ſquadrons, were, however convinc- 
ing proofs of the naval ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
oficers and ſeamen. They had withſtood a ſupe- 
rior force, commanded by one of the moſt reſolute 
men in France, and one who was known to har- 
bour a particular enmity to the Ungliſn. He had 
diſplayed uncommon courage in both engagcinents, 
and had exerted himſelf in ſuch a manner, as ſhow- 
ed him no leſs an able comminder than 2 deter- 
mined foe : yet his failure was complete in both; 
and he reaped no other benefit than the acquiſition 
of much perſonal honour. 

This ſtate of affairs was very alarming to Hyder 
Ally, He had formed the higheit expectations 
from an alliance with France. He had been pro- 
miſed a conſiderable body of French regulars, who 
were now ſtationed in the land of Mauritius, in 
order to be tranſported to India by the fi-it convey- 
ance, but only a ſmall detachment of them had 
bern landed; and the arrival of the reſt was yer a 
matter of uncertainty, conſidering the difficulties 
unt would be thrown in their way by the naval 
iorce under Sir Edward Hughes. 

This proſpect was the more mortifying to 
Hyler Ally, as his fortune ſcemed much on the 
decline at land. While the Britith ſquadron was 
oppoſing with ſo much vigour and efficacy the de- 
gas of M. de Suffrein on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
he army of Hyder Ally, that had held the Engliſh 
«lement of Tellicherry, on the coaſt of Malabar, 
bockaded ſince the commencement of h-{tili- 
us, had made fo little progreſs, that he began to 
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loſe all hope of reducing it otherwiſe than by fa- 
mine. To this purpoſe his troops ſurrounded 
every ſide, and cut off all its communications. 

In the beginning of the year eighty-two, it was 
determined by the Preſidency of Bombay to raiſe 
the ſiege. Sir Edward Hughes had in the prece- 
ding year been of effectual ſervice in ſuccouring and 
putting it in a condition to reſiſt the enemy, "But 
it was now fo cloſely preſſed, that it was neceſſary 
to take the moſt deciſive meaſures for its relief. — 
Major Abingdon was placed for this purpoſe at the 
head of a powerful reinforcement, with which he 
proceeded by ſea to Tellicherry. Having recon- 
noitred the poſition of the enemy, he determined to 
collect all the troops that could be ſpared from the 
neceſſary guard of the town, and to attack them 
in their own works. Early on the morning of the 
eighth of January, he came upon them ſo unex- 
pectedly, that they were driven from all their lines, 
and fled to their camp. This was affaulted with 
equal ſucceſs. Saddos Cawn, a relation of Hyder 
Ally, and who commanded his troops on this oc- 
caſion, was, after an obſtinate defence taken priſo- 
ner, with above fifteen hundred of his men.—Four 
hundred were ſlain on the ſpot, and a large quan- 
tity of proviſions, artillery, ammunition, and mili- 
tary ſtores, with a conſiderable ſum of money, fell 
into the hands of the victors. 

This ſucceſs gave the Engliſh entire poſleſion 
of all the territory adjacent to Tellicherry, and 
opened a communication with the Britiſh poſts in 
the neighbourhood. But, what was of more con- 
ſequence, it led to an entrance into the principal 
countries under the dominion of Hyder Ally, and 
made a diverſion which occaſioned him much diſ- 
quietude. Tellicherry was a poſt from whence 


they might be annoyed with facility, and 1t would 
3 require 


it on 
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require a powerful army to recover and maintain 
the ground he had loſt in its neighbourhood. 


But the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in this quar- 
ter, though of great importance, was heavily coun- 
terbalanced ſhortly after on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del. A detachment of choſen troops from Sir Eyre 
Coote's army lay encamped on the banks of the 
Coleroon, a river that bounds the diſtrict of Tan- 


jour to the north. It was ſtationed there for the pro- 


tection of the Company's poſſeſſions to the fouth of 
Madras, which were menaced with an invaſion as 
ſoon as Hyder Ally's army thould be drawn toge- 
ther again 1n theſe parts. 

Lippoo Saib having made himſelf complete maſ- 
ter of all the circumſtances relating to the ſtrength 
and fituation of this detachment, conceived the de- 
ſign of attacking it, before it could be apprized of 
his intention, and while it thought itſelf in a ſtate 
of entire ſecurity, from the great diſtance of Hyder 
Ally's army art this time. 

In order to make the greater expedition, he ſet 
forwards with a leſs numerous body of men than 
uſual, and with as little incumbrance as poſſible : 
but they were the flower of Hyder Ally's army.— 
They conſiſted of near fifteen thouſand horſe, and 
hve thouſand foot, and were accompanied by a 
corps of French regulars. The difficulties of 
their march were many, but they overcame 
them with great patience; and crofling the Co- 
leroon, ſuddenly ſurrounded the Britiſh detach- 
ment, 

It conſiſted of two thouſand infantry, and 
about three hundred cavalry, and was commanded 
by Colonel Brathwaite, a brave and expert officer, 
whole conduct on this occaſion was equally judici- 
cus and reſolute. 

The enemy ſurrounding him on every fide, he 
lormed his men into a ſquare, with their artillery 
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diſtributed to their ſeveral fronts, and his cavalry 
in the center. Tippoo Saib attacked him every. 
where, and endeavoured by means of his ſuperior 
artillery to break his ranks, in order to ruſh in with 
his horſe ; but after a conflict that laſted almoſt 
three. days, he could make no impreſſion on the 
Britiſh troops. They returned the fire of his mu. 
ketry and cannon with the utmoſt intrepidity and 
vigour, and repulſed ſucceſſively every effort of his 
horſe to break in upon them. 

It was chiefly on theſe Tippoo Saib relied. He 
led them in perſon with great courage ; but they 
were received on their approach with ſuch vollics 
of grape-ſhot and muſket-fire, that they were con- 
ſtantly thrown into diſorder, and forced to retreat. 
On theſe occaſions the cavalry in the center ſallied 
out upon them, and did great execution. 

On the third day of this obſtinate engagement, 
M. Lally finding this method of attack ineffectual, 
projected another. Rightly conjecturing that the 
tatigue endured by this handful of men muſt have 
greatly exhauſted their ſtrength, as well as that ſo 
deſperate a ſervice muſt have thinned their num- 
bers, he propoſed to Tippoo Saib that the French 
infantry, which was freſh and entire, ſhould charge 
one of the fronts of the ſquare, while the thre? 
other fronts ſhould be aſſailed at the fame inſtant 
by his own troops. 

This new plan of attack was executed with all 
poſſible vigour. M. Lally headed his men with 
great ſpirit. They were ſupported by flanking- 
parties of Tippoo Saib's beſt infantry, and a furious 
diſcharge of his artillery, moſt of which was brought 
up to ſecond this attempt. = 

It was completely deciſive. Though the Britiſh 
troops remained unbroken by the three other at- 
tacks, that were made together at the {ame time, they 


could not withſtand this one. Worn down _ 
| toil, 
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toll, and oppreſſed with wounds, and conſiſting 
moltly of Sepoys, they were no longer able to re- 
7 the weight of a ſuperior number of European 
regulars, coming freſh into action, charging them 
with their bayonets, and aſſiſted by numerous bo- 
dies of men prefling upon them from all ſides, 

The behaviour of M. Lally upon this occaſion 
did him ſingular honour. As foon as the Britiſh 
troops were broken, he iſſued immediate orders that 
quarters ſhould be given to them. Great ſlaughter 
had enſued on the firſt breaking in of Tippoo Saib's 
cavalry, but he exerted ſo much authority, and in- 
terpoſed ſo effectually, that a ſtop was put to their 
moe, and no further effuſion of blood was permit- 
ted. He even obtained of Tippoo Saib that the 
priſoners ſhould be entruſted to his care; and treat- 
ed them with a generoſity and attention that greatly 
added to his character. 

This was almoſt as fatal a day to the Engliſh as 
that whereon Colonel Baillie had been deteated. — 
A number of Britiſh officers periſhed in this unhap- 
py engagement, and only one remained unwound- 
ed. Colonel Brathwaite diſplayed a ſpirit, as well 
as a conduct, worthy of a better fortune. Though 
wounded, and loſing much blood, he ſtill conti- 
nued to act with the utmoſt coolneſs and reſolution. 
After his example, both officers and men perſiſted 
to the laſt in making every effort that courage could 
inſpire; and though they loſt che day, were ac- 
know ledged, even by their conquerors, to have 
gained more reputation by their defence, than they 
themſelves had acquired by their victory. 
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CHAP. LAVHI 
Tranſaftions in the Eaſt Indies, 
1782. 


HE diſaſter that had befallen the Britiſh arms 

on the banks of the Coleroon greatly revived 
the courage and hopes of Hyder Ally. He receiy- 
ed an additional motive of ſatisfaction, by the ſuc- 
ceſs his forces met with, in conjunction with thoſe 
French troops that came from the French iſlands 
off the Cape of Good Hope with Mr. De Suf- 
frein. 

As ſoon as this long expected junction had been 
formed, they proceeded under the command of Mr. 
Duchemin to inveſt Cuddalore, a place of {trength, 
but which not being ſufficiently provided for a 
fiege, ſurrendered on capitulation. They took in 
the ſame manner ſome other poſts of ſmaller im- 
portance ; after which, being joined by Hyder Ally 
at the head of a numerous army, he determined to 
lay fiege to Vandiwaſh, a place of great importance, 
and the loſs of which would prove of eſſential de- 
triment to the Engliſh. 

The dangerous ſituation of their affairs in India, 
had a long time exerciſed the attention of the ſu- 
preme ſeat of government at Bengal. The main 
conſideration, amidſt the many great difficultics 
wherein they were involved, was to bring about a 
ſeparate accommodation with the Mahrattas; the 
gaining of which point would enable them to direct 
their whole ſtrength and efforts againſt Hyder Alh, 
whom they viewed as a more implacable, as well 


as a more potent and formidable enemy. 
An 
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An opening to a general pacification with the 
Mahrattas had already been made by a treaty pre- 
- viouſly concluded with Madajee Scindia, one of the 
moſt conſiderable chiefs of that nation. This was 
the more favourable an event, as the abilities of 
that Prince, and his friendly diſpoſition towards the 
Engliſh, had been ſignalized upon ſeveral occaſions 
to their ſingular benefit. 

Through his mediation, terms of reconciliation 
were at length ſettled between the reſidue of his 
countrymen and the Engliſh. Theſe terms were 
extremely favourable to the latter. Among other 
particulars, the former engaged themſelves to oblige 
Hyder Ally to reſtore to the Engliſh and their al- 
lies all the places he had taken from them. The 
priſoners made both by him and them to be com- 
prehended in this article. On his acceding to, and 
fulfilling theſe ſtipulations, and remaining at peace 
with the Engliſh, as well as their allies and the 
Mahrattas, they were to abſtain from all acts of 
enmity againſt him. 

But the moſt important article of this treaty was, 
that by which the Mahrattas agreed to permit no 
other European nation to ſettle factories in any part 
of their dependencies. As a compenſation for this 
conceſhon, the Engliſh were bound, on the other 
hand, to afford no aſſiſtance or countenance whatſo- 
ever to any Indian ſtate or nation at enmity with the 
Mahrattas, as they were by the ſame rule to give 
none to the enemies of the Engliſh. This negocia- 
ton, which was highly heneficial to the Engliſh, 
and eſtabliſhed their power and intereſt in India 
upon the ſecureſt and moſt permanent foundations, 
was owing in a very effential meaſure to the talents 
and activity, exerted upon this critical occaſion b 
Mr. Anderſon, deputed for this purpoſe by the Go- 
vernor and Council at Bengal. It was concluded 


and 
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and ſigned by both parties about the middle gf 
May erghty-two. 

The concluſion of this treaty was a ſevere blow 
to Hyder Ally. He now beheld the only enemy 
whom he conſidered as the main obſtruction to his 
deſigns, releaſed from the principal incumbrance 
that perplexed their operations againſt him, They 
were now totally freed from that powerful diver. 
ſion, which their war with the Mahrattas had occa- 
ſioned in his favour. Thoſe, of whom he had 
found the alliance ſo efficacious in the proſecution of 
his preſent plan, were now to become his enemies, 
and to co-operate againſt him in defeating it. He 
knew, at the ſame time, that the jcalouſy enter- 
tained of his power and projects, would not fail to 
| raiſe him other adverlaries, as ſoon as it became ap- 
parent that they could declare themſelves with ſafe- 
ty. His dependence on the aſſiſtance of the French 
did not, on the other hand, ſcem juſtly founded. 
He had received the greateſt promiſes from that 
quarter; but his underſtanding was too ſolid not 
to judge, that their power was inadequate to the 
performance of them. Facts were too ſtrong 
againſt them, to imagine that through their means 
his affairs could be re-eſtabliſhed. It was only by 
gaining a-decided ſuperiority at fea that the Engliſh 
could be ſubdued ; and he had been witneſs that, 
with an inferior naval force, they had fſuccelsfully 
| oppoſed the French on that element. Hence he na- 
turally foreſaw, that as ſoon as they were ſuſticient- 
ly reinforced, they would compel the French to 
give up all further attempts to aid him; the con- 
ſequence of which would be the total defeat ot the 
ſyſtem he had ſo long and fo aſſiduouſſy been la- 
| bouring to eſtabliſh. 
| | To theſe conſiderations it was chiefly owing, that, 
| notwithſtanding the ſucceſſes which his fon Tippap 


1 Saib and the French troops added to his own had 
| met 
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met with, he acted with ſo much circumſpection, 
and appeared ſo unwilling to hazard any general 
action with the Englih. 
Upon Hyder Alley's moving towards Vandiwaſh, 
Sir Eyre Coote marched immediately to protect it 
fom an attack, not doubting, from the force now 
aſſembled under that Prince, that he would riſk an 
engagement ſooner than give up an attempt on 
which he appeared ſo intent. But the conſe— 
quences of a defeat in the field were fo greatly ap- 
prehended by him, that he did not dare to com- 
mit his fortune to fuch a trial : Neither did he 4 
ſeem to place much reliance on the French auxilia- | it 
ries in his army. Whatever might be the motive, t 
he conſidered them as greatly inferior tõ the Eng- 
liſh in their military character. 
On Hyder Allv's declining an engagement, in 
ſupport of his deſign againſt Vandiwalh, Sir Eyre 
Coote determined to take ſuch meaſures as might 
compel him to one. As he was fo ſtrongly poſted, 
that it appeared impracticable to diſlodge him, he 
made a motion towards a place of great ſtrength, 
called Arnee, which was the principal depoſit of * 
proviſions, warlike ſtores, and neceſſaries for that 
Prince's army. The preſervation of this place ob- 
led Hyder Ally to quit his advantageous ground. 
He advanced with ſuch ſpeed, that he came upon 
the Britiſh army unawares, while it was preparing 
for the laſt march to Arnee, from which it was no 
more than five miles diſtant. 
Hyder Ally's conduct upon this occaſion was 
equally cautious and reſolute. The Britiſh army's 

i was through low grounds, encompaſſed on 
molt parts with high hills. Of theſe he took im- 
meviate poſſeſſion. He planted his cannon upon 
them, and kept up a heavy fire upon the Britiſh 
troops below, while his numerous cavalry attacked 
them on every ſide. This unequal coniſlict laſted 
till 
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till noon , the enemy perſiſting with great vigour to 
cannonade them from the eminences above, and to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to throw them into dic. 
order, and break their line, by means of the re. 
peated attempts of their horſemen on the plain. 

Under all theſe diſadvantages, Sir Eyre Coote 
formed his. army into ſuch an order of battle, a; 
enabled him to cloſe in with the enemy much ſoon- 
er and nearer than they had apprehended. The 
action now became ſerious and deciſive. The 
reſiſtance made by Hyder Ally's people was long 
and obſtinate ; but it only proved the ſuperiority of 
the Britiſh troops. Their diſcipline and valour, 
together with the judicious diſpoſitions made b 
their General, rendered them at length completely 
victorious, The enemy were 1ntirely routed, and 
put to flight. This engagement happened on the 
ſecond of June, eighty-two. 

But notwithſtanding this overthrow, Hyder Ally 
ſtill kept the field, though at a diſtance, As the want 
of cavalry prevented Sir Eyre Coote from purſuing 
his advantages, that Prince could never be tho- 
roughly defeated. As his own cavalry was ex- 
ceedingly numerous, by its means he always cover- 
| ed his retreats ſo effectually, as to loſe but few men 
in making them, and to be 1n a condition, within 
a ſhort time, to act upon the offenſive. This was 
ſignally proved on the preſent occaſion. Five days 
after the preceding engagement he circumvented an 
advanced body of the Britiſh army, which was fur- 
rounded and cut off before it could receive any al- 
ſiſtance. He harraſſed it at the ſame time in ſuch 
a manner, as to compel it to ſtand perpetually up- 
on its guard, and hardly to enjoy any reſpite. 

The difficulty of ſubſiſting, and the neceſlity of 
providing for the relief of the many who welc 
either ſick or wounded, together with the exceſſive 


heat of the ſeaſon, induced Sir Eyre Coote to move 
nearer 


nearer to Madras. His own ill ſtate of health 

obliged him ſhortly after to relinquiſh the com- 

mand of the Britiſh forces, which fell to General 

Stuart. 

The vaſt projects of Hyder Ally meeting with 

theſe continual obſtructions and diſcomfitures at 

land, he was now reduced, to his great mortifica- 

tion, to depend for their ſucceſs on the better for- 

tune of his French allies at ſea. 

After the action of the twelfth of April, between 

the Britiſh and French ſquadrons, the latter withdrew 
to Batacalo, an harbour in the Iſle of Ceylon, where 
the repairing of their ſhips employed the French till 

the beginning of June. They now returned to the 

coaſt of Coromandel, where their ſquadron was am- 
ply ſupplied with proviſions by the Dutch ; and re- 
ceived a large reinforcement of men, among whom 
were ſome hundreds of gunners, from the French 
who were ſtationed at Cuddalore, which was now 
become their principal poſt and harbour on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. 12 

It was the earneſt deſire and advice of Hyder 
Ally to Mr. De Suffrein, that as he had a deciſive 
ſuperiority in number of ſhips, he ſhould loſe no 
time in ſeeking the Britiſn ſquadron, and fighting 
t, before that reinforcement ſhould arrive, which 
was daily expected from England, and was report- 
ed to be very conſiderable. 

The Britiſh ſquadron was at that time at Nega- 
patam, whither Sir Edward Hughes had repaired 
from Trincomale, as ſoon as he had refitted his 
ſhips, and been informed of the departure of the 
French ſquadron from Batacalo. | 

On the fifth of July Mr. De Suffrein came in 
ght of Negapatam. On his appearance Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes immediately put to ſea, and ſtood 
alter him. The evening and night were ſpent in 
gaining the wind of the enemy. This being ac- 
complithed, 
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compliſhed, the Britiſh fleet bore down upon the 
French, and commenced a cloſe action, about halt 
an hour paſt ten in the morning. It continued with 
great warmth on both fides till near one in the af. 
ternoon ; when the French ſhips having reccived 
much damage; were thrown into great diſorder; 
one of them, a principal ſhip, being obliged to 
quit the line. Fortunately for them, at this junc- 
ture, a breeze aroſe quite contrary to that which 
had hitherto proved favourable to the Engliſh, 
It threw aback the ſhips that were cloſeſt in action, 
and enabled the enemy to diſengage themlelves 
from the danger they were in. 

During the diſorder into which this ſudden ſhift— 
ing of the wind had thrown the Britiſh ſquadron, 
the French had time to recover themſelves, and to 
form to windward thoſe which had been leaſt da- 
maged, in order to cover the reſt, Sir Edward 
Hughes, on the other hand, was making his ut- 
moſt efforts to gain ſuch a poſition as would enable 
him to re- attack the enemy advantageouſly. But 
the wind had ſo ſcattered his ſquadron, that only a 
part of it could renew the engagement; and fome 
of his ſhips were at ſuch a diſtance from the others, 
that they ran the utmoſt hazard of being cut off by 
the enemy. 

In the afternoon, the French drawing together in 
a cloſe body, ſtood away from the Britiſh ſquadron. 
Hereupon Sir Edward Hughes, who had made 
ready for another conflict, collected his ſhips in the 
ſame manner, and kept ſiglit of them till dark, when 
they came to an anchor about nine miles to leeward. 
On the cloſe of day he anchored off the land be- 
tween Negapatam and Nagore, and ſpent the night 
in repairing the damages received in the action, in 
expectation of being able to come up with the cne- 
my next morning, and ending the conteſt decihve- 
ly. But to his great concern, the French ſqua- 
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ron got under fail at break of day, and made off 
with all ſpeed. to Cuddalore: his own ſhips at the 
fame time being ſo much hurt in their rigging, that 
they were not able to purſue the enemy to any 
effect. 

Thus ended this remarkable action, in the fore- 
part of which the French were fo thoroughly de- 
feated, that one of their ſhips actually ſtruck to the 
Briciſh one that was neareſt to her; but on obſerving 
ſhe was in the very act of veering, in obedience to 
a fignal from the Britiſh Admiral, and that ſome 
Freach ſhips were approaching, ſhe hoiſted all the 
fail (he could, fired at the Bri: ch (hip, and made off 
to her own. It appeared in this engagement, as in 
all others throughout the war, that the French were 
unable to ſtand a cloſe action with the Britiſh ſeamen, 
on equal terms. Had not an unexpected alteration 
of wind interpoſed, it was clear that theſe latter 
would have obtained a complete victory. 

The reality of the advantage on the fide of the 
Engliſh fully appeared 1n the far greater number of 
ſlain and wounded on that of the French, which 
amounted to near eight hundred, while the ſame liſt 
on board of the Britiſh ſquadron came to little more 
than three hundred. Among thoſe who fell, was 
Captain Maclellan, of Sir Edward Hughes's own 
ſhip. He was the ſecond Captain ſlain on board of 
the Admiral within the ſpace of five months. 

M. de Suffrein withdrew to Cuddalore in conſe- 
quence of this action, in order to repair his ſqua- 
dron. He did this with the greater expedition, as 
be received information that a large body of French 
troops, in tranſports, was arrived off the ifle of 
Ceylon, in company with three ſhips of the line. 
This affording him an opportunity of retaliation for 
the loſs he had ſuffered in the late engagement, he 
exerted himſelf to improve it; and made ſuch pro- 
greſs in the refitting of his ſquadron, that it was 
Vol. IV. No. 27. 3 able 
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able to put to ſea at the beginning of Auguſt, The 
object he had now in view was an attempt upon 
Trincomale. 

Sir Edward Hughes was in the mean time takin 
in proviſions and ammunition, and putting his ſqua- 
dron in a proper condition at Madras. But the ſe- 
cret of the departure of M. de Suffrein's ſquadron 
from Cuddalore, as well as of the expedition intend- 
ed againſt Trincomale, were ſo well kept, that the 
Britiſh Admiral received no intelligence of theſe 
tranſactions till a Britiſh frigate chacing a French 
one, which took ſhelter with the French ſquadron 
at Trincomale, diſco red it by this accident, and 
haſtened with the news to the Britiſh Admiral at 
Madras. 

Sir Edward Hughes had already diſpatched two 
ſhips of the line, with ſupplies, and a reinforce- 
ment of troops for the garriſon of Trincomale.— 
On receiving this information, his ſquadron being 
in ſufficient readineſs, he failed immediately to the 
relief of that place: but the weather ſet in ſo con- 
trary to him, that all his endeavours to arrive in 
time were totally ineffectual. 

M. de Suffrein had in the mean while formed a 
junction with the French tranſports and men of 

war. With theſe he proceeded to the harbour of 
Trincomale, where the troops effected a landing 
under the fire of his ſquadron, and laid cloſe ſiege 
to the fort. The garriſon was not deficient in ne- 
ceſſaries for a defence; but the place was not in a 
ſtate of ſtrength adequate to reſiſt ſuch a powerful 
attack as was made by the enemy. Their batteries 
ſilenced thoſe of the fort in leſs than two days, and 
the commanding officer found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of capitulating. He obtained honourable 
conditions for his garriſon, and ſecurity for thoſe 
that had been already granted to the Dutch, on the 
preceding capture of the place by the Engliſh 2 4 
| circum- 


circumſtance that redounded much to the honour 
and good faith of theſe. 

The ſuſpected approach of Sir Edward Hughes, 
induced the French Admiral to agree without dif- 
ficulty to all the demands of the garriſon ; and the 
place wr ſurrendered to the French on the laſt day 
of Auguſt. 

It — with deep concern that Sir Edward Hughes, 
on his arrival off Trincomale on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, diſcovered the forts were in the hands of 
the enemy, who lay in the bay with fifteen ſhips of 
the line, while he had no more than twelve, But 
the ſpirit of his people were ſo ſtimulated with a de- 
fre of vengeance, that he did not in the leaſt heſi- 
tate to come to an immediate engagement with the 
enemy, notwithſtanding their evident ſuperiority. 
Nor was M. de Suffrein averſe to abide the iſſue 
of a conteſt. He came out of the Bay next morn- 
ing; and the engagement began at noon with great 
fury on both fides. To avail himſelf of his ſupe- 
riority in number, he aſſailed the laſt ſhip in the 
rear of the Britiſh ſquadron with two of his own, 
and the two firſt of its van with five. The attack 
0n the rear was fruſtrated by the timely aſſiſtance of 


the enemy was completely beaten off. But in the 
van, where one of the ſhips they attacked was only 
of fifty guns, their ſuperiority was more heavily 
ſeit, The other ſhip, after a deſperate reſiſtance, 
was ſo diſabled as to move out of the line; and that 
of fifty was compelled to make its way through the 
tre of the five before ſhe could be aſſiſted. 

The center diviſions of both ſquadrons were in 
the mean while cloſely engaged. The French ſhips 
ſulfered moſt, eſpecially in their maſts ; ſeveral of 
which were ſhot away. The conflict continued 
with equal obſtinacy on each fide till about ſeven 
clock in the afternoon, when the French admiral 
1 loſing 


another ſhip, of which the fire was ſo violent, that 
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loſing both his mizen and main-maſt, and ſeveral 
of their other ſhips being eſſentially damaged, they 
drew off. They received on retreating a ſevere 
fire from the Britiſh ſquadron ; but it was not in a 
condition to purſue them, from the hurt it had itſelf 
ſuſtained. | | 

Sir Edward Hughes lay-to during the night, in- 
tending to recommence the fight next morning: 
but, on the return of light, he could diſcover none 
of the enemy. They had returned, as ſoon as it 
was dark, to Trincomale. They re- entered that 
harbour in ſo much confuſion, that partly through 
that cauſe, as well as from the obſcurity of the 
night, they loſt a ſhip of ſeventy- four guns. 

Their loſs of men in this engagement was conſi- 
derably greater than in the former, amounting to 
near eleven hundred killed and wounded. It fell in 
a much larger proportion on the French Admiral's 
ſhip than upon any other; its return of ſlain and 
wounded being no leſs than three hundred and 
eighty. The ſame liſt on board the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron was incomparably leſs, being no more than 
three hundred and thirty. Among the ſlain how- 
ever were three officers of eminent merit as well as 
rank; Captains Wat of the Sultan, Wood of the 
Worceſter, and Lumley of the Iſis. 

The conſequence of the loſs of Trincomale was 
now heavily experienced. While the French lay 
fafely in' that harbour, repairing their ſquadron, 
Sir Edward Hughes was obliged to bear away to 
Madras for the ſame purpoſe. But here he was al- 
failed by one of the moſt terrible tempeſts that was 
ever known upon that coaſt, and in which little lels 
than one hundred trading veſſels were loſt. This 
calamity occaſioned another till greater. The vel- 
ſels caſt away were laden with rice, of which there 
was an extreme ſcarcity at Madras, owing to ths 
defect of cultivation, from the diſtreſſes and de- 
f | | yaitations 
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vaſtations of the war in the Carnatic, The loſs of 
theſe veſſels increaſed the ſcarcity to an abſolute 
fmine ; which carried off about ten thouſand of 
the inhabitants, before a ſufficient ſupply could 
arrive from Bengal for their relief. | 

The continuance of the bad weather, through 
the ſetting in of the monſoon, on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, compelled Sir Edward Hughes to repair 
with all expedition to Bombay, where he intended 
to give his ſquadron a thorough refitting ; but his 
paflage to that ſettlement was accompanied with a 
continual boiſterouſneſs of weather; and he did 
not arrive till towards the cloſe of the year. His 


ſquadron was ſo ſhattered, that in order to repair 


it with due expedition, he was obliged to diſtri- 
bute it between the dock-yards of Bombay and the 
Portugueſe ſettlement of Goa. 

In the mean time Sir Richard Bickerton, with a 
ſquadron of five ſhips of the line, was arrived at 
Bombay from England. He brought near five 
thouſand men for the land- ſervice. Not meeting 
wth Sir Edward Hughes there, he proceeded to 
Madras, where, having put the troops aſhore, he 
returned to Bombay to join him. His voyage from 
England to Bombay was very favourable ; and in 
his paſſage from Bombay to Madras, and back again 
to that place, he had the good fortune to eſcape the 
bad weather that had attended Sir Edward Hughe:; 
and both his ſhips and people were in condition 
tor immediate ſervice. 

Four battles had now been fought between Sir 
Edward Hughes and Mr. de Suffrein in the ſpace 
of ſexen months. In the courſe of no year during this 
or any preceding war, did two naval commanders 
meet ſo frequently in fight, at the head of the ſame 
ſquadrons. Never had fo ſignal and obſtinate a 
competition for the maſtery of the Indian ocean 
been exhibited between any two nations, as that 
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which now ſubſiſted between the Engliſh end the 
French. Thoſe ancient rivals contended for empire 
in India, with no leſs eagerneſs than they did in 
Europe. They ſeemed indeed to conſider this part 
of the globe as that wherein their honour and inte- 
reſts w-re peculiarly at ſtake, from the prodigious 
commercial benefits that would accrue to thoſe who 
ſhould remain maſters of it. The greatneſs of the 
objects which they had reſpectively in view anima- 

6 ted them both in the moſt violent degree ; and their 
reciprocal efforts were principally directed, as far 
as diſtance and other circumſtances would permit, 
to this vaſt and complicated ſcene of action. 

It was however very remarkable at this time, that 
contrary to former experience and long obſervation, 
the behaviour of the French officers did not correſ.- 
pond with that character which they had hitherto 
borne. Inſtcad of approbation and praiſes, their 
commander was perpetually loading them with cen- 
ſure and reprimand for miſbehaviour. Several were 
ignomin iouſly diſmiſſed the ſervice ; ſoine remand- 
ed home to be tried in France, and fix of his cap- 
tains were {ent under arrcſt to the French iſlands off 
the Coait of Africa, for the like cauſes. 

Far different was the conduct and treatment of 
the Britiſh officers ; in whoſe commendation their 
Admiral was laviſh upon every occaſion, without 
one ſingle exception throughout the ſeveral en- 
gagements that took place. Hence it may not un- 

ju{:'y be inferred, that the accounts publiſhed in 
hd, of the different actions with the French 
in India, however they might appear too favoura- 
ble to this country, bad a juſt and ſolid foundation, 
and were much m ere worthy of credit than the fe- 
ports ſo induſtri oſſy propagated in France; the 
authenticity of the firſt being ſupported by a proof, 
which, taouzh collareral, argued powerfully againſt 
the veracity of the laſt, 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXIX. 
Tranſactions in the Eaſt - Indies. 


1782, 1783. 


HE French promiſed themſelves, wich much 
T reaſon, a multiplicity of advantages from 
their ſquadron's remaining in the proximity of the 
coaſt of Coromandel, while the Britith ſquadron 
was compelled to fail round to that of Malabar for 
the purpoſe of refitting. In this reſpect the depri- 
vation of the harbour of Trincomale was particu- 
larly detrimental to the Engliſh. 

France intended that the next campaign in India 
ſhould be conſpicuouſly ſignalized by the immenſe 
force ſhe was to diſplay at land as well as at ſea, in 
that part of the world. Excluſive of the French 
troops already landed on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
a body of near five thouſand men, all regulars, was 
to join them from their African lands, They were 
to be accompanied by ſeveral ſhips of the line, to 
reinforce M. de Suffrein, whole naval ſtrength, it 
vas then hoped, would by its great ſuperiority, prove 
an overmatch for that under Sir Edward Hughes, 
while their military aſhore, through their numbers, 
and eſpecially the powerful artillery they were to 
bring into the field, would in all probability over- 
come any reſiſtance. 

In order to oppoſe effectually the deſigns of the 
French, which were“ chiefly directed to the coaſt of 
Coromandel, it appeared neceilary to make a power. 
ful diverſion on the Coaſt of Malabar. This mea- 
ſure had already been adopted during the preced- 
ng campaign by the Preſidency of Bombay. A ſtrong 
body of troops, commanded by Colonel Humber- 
ſtone, had taken Calicut and Panyan, two confide- 
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rable cities on that coaſt, beſides others of leſſer 
note, and penetrated into the mountainous and dif. 
ficult inland country in their neighbourhood, Here, 
having made himſelf maſter of a place called Mon- 


garry Cotta, of which the ſituation commanded the 


entrance into the inner parts, he proceeded to at- 
tack Palacatcherry, a conſiderable town at fone 
miles diſtance. But contrary to the hope he had 
formed of eaſily maſtering it, from the information 
he had received of its inability to reſiſt him, he 
found himſelf ſuddenly aflailed by a numerous ene. 
my, that ſurrounded his troops on every fide : it 
was with no ſmall difficulty they could extricate 
themſelves, nor without the loſs of their proviſions 
and baggage. 

Intelligence arriving at Bombay of the motions 
of Colonel Humberſtone, andapprehending that the 
attempts he was now making required a greater 
force than that of which he was poſſeſſed, the Pre- 
ſidency diſpatched General Mathews to his aſſiſtance, 
with a large reinforcement. The Colonel's ſtrength, 
in the mean while, was not adequate to the making 
of any effectual ſtand againſt the ſuperior force 
that was advancing againſt him under Tippoo Saib; 
who uſed ſuch diligence, that Colonel Humber- 
ſtone had only time to make good his retreat to 
Panyan, where he found Colonel Macleod, who 
now aſſumed the command. 

The ſituation of Panyan, on the ſea-coaſt, ena- 
bled two frigates to come to the aſſiſtance of the 
Briciſh troops. Their fire, together with that from 
the works which the troops had thrown up aſhore, 
rendered thc repeated attempts of the enemy o 
force then entirely fruitleſs. This reſiſtance was 
ſeconded by ſeveral vigorous ſallies, wherein the 
enemy ſoffered conſiderably. 

The force under Tippoo Saib conſiſted of neat 


thirty thouſand men, ten thouſand of mon ey 
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horſe. His infantry was the beſt diſciplined of his 
army ; and he was accompanied by Mr. Lally with 
a large body of French. At the head of this for- 
midable ſtrength, . Tippoo Saib's ſpirit would not 
ſuffer him to refrain from making a general effort 
againſt the Britiſh troops. He aſſailed their lines 
accordingly with his whole force. His attack was 
conducted with equal regularity and reſolution : 
Both he and the French commander exerted them- 
ſelves perſonally with uncommon bravery. Bur, 
after a fierce and bloody diſpute, his people were 
completely repulſed. The ſucceſs obtained by the 
Britiſh troops was ſo great and deciſive, that Tippoo 
Saib abandoned the ſiege of Panyan, and withdrew 
to the other ſide of the river of that name. 

General Mathews, who was haſtening to the aid 
of Colonel Humberſtone, on being apprized of this 
tranſaction, and deeming his ſituation no longer 
dangerous, reſolved to carry the war into the heart 
of Hyder Ally's dominions; judging this the molt 
direct meaſure to compel him to relinquiſh the de- 
fence of ſuch as were more diſtant, and which 
would thereby lie open to invaſion. To this intent 
he brought the forces under his command before 
the city of Onore, ſituated about three hundred 
miles to the ſouth of Bombay, and one of the 
principal places in the country of Canaree. It was 
taken by aſſault with great ſlaughter, and plunder- 
ed, with circumſtances of avarice and rapine, that 
were highly diſgraceful to the victors; among 
whom, at the fame time, great diſcontents aroſe 
concerning the diſtribution of the ſpoil. 

The death of Hyder Ally happening about this 
period, which was the cloſe of eighty- two and open- 
ing of eighty-three, had excited the greateſt ex- 
pectations in his enemics of being able to profit by 
this event, The Preſidency of Bombay, in con- 
ſequence of it, ſent orders to General Mathews to 


proceed 
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proceed with all the force he could collect into the 
country of Canaree, in order to gain poſſeſſion of 
Bednore, the capital; by which means the treaſures 
of Hyder Ally, which were reputed immenſe, 
would fall into his hands, together with all his ma. 
gazines for war. The Council of Bombay, among 
other motives, was partly determined to this mea- 
ſure, by the diſcontents which were ſaid to prevail 
in that country, and the diſinclination of the gene- 
rality of the inhabitants to ſubmit to any govern- 
ment but their own. | 

After having forced their way through the paſ. 
ſages in the mountains that form the frontiers of 
this country, the Britiſh army advanced towards 
Bednore, which now bore the name of Hyder Na- 
gur, or the city of Hyder, by order of that prince ; 
one of the moſt ſpacious and magnificent places in 
India. As it was incapable of reſiſtance, it was 
delivered up to the Engliſh by the Governor, to- 
gether with Hyder Ally's treaſures, and the remain. 
der of the whole province, of which it was the ca- 
pital, on condition that all private property ſhould 
be ſecure, and that he himſelf ſhould continue to 
govern it under them, as he had done under Hyder 
Ally. 

On the ſurrender of Bednore, which took place 
in the beginning of February eighty-three, the 
Britiſh General impriſoned the Indian Governor, 
in direct violation of the articles of capitulation ; 
and committed various irregularities, which gave 
great offence to his principal officers. His conduct, 
it is ſaid, became altogether fo deſtitute of pru- 
dence and propriety, that three of them left him, 
and returned to Bombay : Theſe were Colonels 
Macleod and Humberſtone, and Major Shaw. 
They belonged to the King's troops, and were nien 
of known honour and bravery. 


d 
General Mathews, on the other hand, meyer 
91891 
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both them and all others under his command, with 
diſreſpect and licentiouſneſs; and complained, that 
their mutinous diſpoſition and the unruly behaviour, 
of which they were guilty, threatened the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequences. 


anſwers that were made to them, and upon a long 
enquiry into the conduct of General Mathews, he 


it was conferred on Colonel Macleod. 

During theſe proceedings at Bombay, a detach- 
ment from the forces under General Mathews in- 
vaded and ſubdued ſeveral places on the neighbour- 
ing coaſt. Among theſe was Mangalore, the prin- 
cipal ſea-port and marine arſenal of Hyder Ally. It 
was carried, after ſome reſiſtance; but the tort held 
out with ſo much obſtinacy, that General Mathews 
was obliged to beſiege it in form with the major 
part of his troops. By its ſurrender on the ninth 
of March, an end was put to the project of ſettin 
up for a maritime power, which Hyder Ally had 
formed and brought into a confiderable ſtate of ma- 
turity; a number of ſtout ſhips, three of which 
were of the line, being already far advanced in their 
conſtruction. 

The loſs of Mangalore was an object of much 
concern to Tippoo Saib, who had ſucceeded to his 
father's deſigns as well as his power. He prepared 
immediately to march againſt the Britiſh forces in 
the Bednore coun:ry, and collected for that purpoſe 
all the troops he had in the Carnatic ; reſolving to 
relinquiſh this entirely, however mortifying it might 
be to give it up, after ſo much toil and ruggle to 
keep it, rather than to part with a province which 
lis father had made the ſcat of his empire, and his 
favourite reſidence. | 

The army, with which Tippoo Saib was advanc- 
ng to the reſcue of his capital, conſiſted of above 


One 


On the examination of thoſe charges, and of the 


was ſuſpended from the command of the army; and 
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one hundred thouſand men. The force which Ge. 
neral Mathews had to oppoſe him amounted only 
to between two and three thouſand, of whom fix 
or ſeven hundred were Europeans. It had been 
expected by the molt judicious officers with him 
that, on being appriſed of the multitudes that were 
approaching, he would have poſted himſelf at the 
paſſes on the mountains leading down to the ſea. 
coaſt, where, it was thought, he might have effec- 
tually protected his late conqueſts ; but, contrary 
to all the rules of prudence, he marched out of 
Bednore, and gave battle to Tippoo Saib in an 
open plain. 

The - reſult of his temerity was, that, after 
a ſhort conteſt, his handful of men was totally 
routed, with great ſlaughter ; and he was obliged 
with the broken remains of his {mall force, to take 
ſhelter in the fortreſs, that ſtood upon an e ninence 
near the town, Here they were immediately in- 
veſted on every fide. After ſuſtaining a fiege of 
near three weeks, wherein many were flain and 


wounded, and being much reduced otherwiſe, 


through illneſs and conſtant fatigue, the enemy's 
artillery having at the ſame time deſtroyed moſt of 
their defences, they offered at length to capitu- 
late. - 

The terms which they obtained from Tippoo 
Saib, were the ſecurity of their private property, 
on delivering up to him all public; and that they 

ſhould be conducted in ſafety to Bombay. 
But theſe conditions depriving the garriſon of 
the immenſe booty it had acquired by the taking of 
Bednore, a determination was taken to clude them, 
if poſſible. To this purpoſe the treaſure that had 
been found in the fortreſs was divided among the 
garriſon, and nothing left to the conqueror, to 
whom it belonged by right of capitulation. But 


this contrivance was quickly diſcovered and being 
interpreted 
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interpreted by Tippoo Saib as an infraction of the 
agreement made on the part of. the garriſon, he re- 
ſolved, from that moment, to conſider the- articles 
of the capitulation as annulled by this breach of 
faith. | | 
In conſequence of this reſolution, the Gene- 
ral and all his officers and men were put under con- 
ſinement, and ſtripped of all they poſſeſſed. After 
ſuffering many indignities, they were ſent, loaded 
with irons, to a fort up the country, where they 
endured a long impriſonment, accompanied with 
much ill- treatment and milery. 
The fate of their unfortunate General has been 
rariouſly reported. Both he and ſeveral of his of- 
ficers were, it is ſaid, put to death, with circum- 
ſtances of great cruelty. 
The fidelity of the Sepoys, and their affectionate 
behaviour to their European fellow-ſufferers, du- 
ting their common captivity, has been highly ex- 
tolled by thoſe who were witneſſes of it, and repre- 
ſented as the nobleſt proof they ever gave of the 
ſincerity of their attachment to the ſervice and in- 
tereſt of thoſe whoſe party they had embraced, 
While this unhappy garriſon was blocked up in 
the fort, to which they had retired after the oſs of 
the battle their commander had ſo raſhly hazarded, 
Tippoo Saib had difpatched large detachments from 
his army, to ſeize the paſſes in the mountains. 
duch a panic had ſtruck thoſe who guarded them, 
on hearing of the army's defeat at Bednore, 
that they were eaſily occupied by Tippoo Saib's 
troops. This terror was quickly coinmunicated to 
the neighbouring garriſons. Cundapore, a place 
of great ſtrength and importance, was immediately 
abandoned; and Onore, a poſt of {till greater 
conſequence, would have been relinquiſhed in the 
like manner, had not Captain Torriano's intrepidity 
DLO | revived 
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revived the courage of his men, and recalled them 
to their duty. 

The ſucceſs of his arms in recovering poſſeſſion 
of his capital, in forcing the paſſes, and retaking 
ſeveral places along the coaſt, encouraged Tippoo 
Saib to lay fiege to Mangalore, in many reſpects 
the moſt important town he had loſt on the coaſt of 
Malabar. He ſurrounded it with his whole army, 
while the opcrations of the fiege were carried on by 
the French troops that had accompanied him from 
the Carnatic. By their exertions the garriſon was 
reduced to great extremity, notwithſtanding the 
gallant defence made by Major Campbell, and the 
bravery of the troops he commanded. 

They were relieved at laſt from the toils and 
dangers of their ſituation, by the news that arrived 
in the month of July of the general peace. It 
proved a very unwelcome intelligence to Tippoo 
Saib, who now hoped in a few days to have been 
maſter of Mangalore ; but was inſtantly forced to 
give up all ſuch expectation; the French com- 
mander acquainting him, that his orders were to 
act no longer againſt the Engliſh. 

This was a ſevere diſapointment to Tippoo 
Saib. He expreſſed great impatience and indigna- 
tion at being abandoned by allies on whom he had 
been taught to place ſo much reliance, and who 
now deſerted him in the midſt of an enterprize, in 
which they knew he could not ſucceed without their 
co-operation. 

Such were the complaints of Tippoo Saib. Tt 
has even been ſaid, that his reſentment carried him 
ſo far, that he was on the point of uſing compul- 
fion with the French, and forcing them to continue 
the operations of the ſiege. Certain it is, that both 
he and they parted upon unfriendly terms. His 
diſpleaſure was much heightened by the neceſſity 
he was under of dropping the proſecution 9 

lege 
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ſege of Mangalore; of which he did not regain 
he poſſeſſion till the enſuing year; when it was re- 
tored to him, with other places on the Coaſt of 
Malabar, at the pacification that took place between 
dim and the Eaſt-India Company. | 
During theſe tranſactions on the Coaſt of Mala- 
bar, no leſs a variety of military operations was 
carrying: on along the Coaſt of Coromandel. From 
the time that Sir Eyre Coote left the command ta 
General Stuart, to the cloſe of the year eighty-two, 
this officer was employed in obſerving the motions 
of the enemy, and preventing them from becom- 
ing maſters of ſeveral places at which they were 
directed. Relying on the goodneſs of his troops, 
he frequently ſought to bring them to action; but 
notwithſtanding their vaſt ſuperiority, and the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their French allies, they conſtantly de- 
clined it. | 
In the beginning of the ſeaſon for action, the 
Governor and Council of Bengal determined to 
ſend an ample ſupply to the Preſidency of Madras, 
in order to enable them to put a final and ſucceſsful 
termination to the war, which Tippoo Saib ſeemed 
no leſs intent on proſecuting than his father had 
been. Sir Eyre Coote, who had for the benefit of 
his health gone by ſea to Bengal, was now entruſt- 
ed by them with a large ſum of money, with which 
he embarked for Madras. But when he had almoſt 
reached his deſtination, he found himſelf in danger 


ine. They chaced him forty-eight hours; du— 
ung which the ſolicitude and fatigue he underwent 


occaſioned a relapſe into his former illnefs. He 

= ſafe into port, but died two days after his 

anding. 3 

The loſs of this illuſtrious General was deeply 

lamented. It happened at a juncture when his abi- 
| lities 


of being taken by two French men of war of the 


in continuing almoſt the whole time upon deck, 
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was ſent under Colonel Fullarton to invade the pro- 


was great and rapid. He over-ran the enemy's 


lities were greatly needed. The moſt flatterin 
expectations had been formed, that he would have 
completed in the courſe of this campaign what he 
had ſo happily begun, and brought ſo much for. 
ward during the two laſt. His reputation was ſo 
well eſtabliſhed, and had been carried fo high by 
the brilliancy of his exploits during that period. 
that an unbounded confidence was placed in his mi- 
litary talents ; and he was reputed by his friends 
and foes as great a commander as ever appeared in 
India. | 

In the mean time, as the invaſion of his princi- 
pal dominions had compelled Tippoo Saib to haſten 
with all ſpeed to their reſcue, General Stuart ſeized 
that opportunity to attack him in another quarter, 
On the former's leaving the Carnatic, a large force 


vince of Coimbatour. The ſucceſs of this officer 


country, taking ſeveral places of ſtrength and con- 
ſequence, and making an alarming diverſion on this 
fide of Tippoo Saib's dominions, while he was en- 
gaged ſo warmly and ſo dangerouſly in the center 
of them, and on the coaſt of Malabar. 

The great operations that General Stuart had in 
view, obliged him to recall this officer in the midſt 


of his ſucceſſes. Though the retreat of Tippoo 0 
Saib from the Carnatic was an event of eſſential at 
importance, and might be juſtly conſidered as a de- ju 
liverance from the moſt formidable of all their cne- in 
mies; yet the Preſidency of Madras did not look b 
upon this advantage as complete, while a power- 
ful body of French remained poſſeſt of fo ſtrong ot 
a hold in their neighbourhood as Cuddalore. It B 
was now become their principal place of arms. As W 
they did not propoſe, after the departure of that 1 
prince to face the Engliſh in the field, they had : 


employed their whole attention in fortifying l * 
| the 
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te utmoſt. Herein they had ſucceeded fo well, 
that the beſieging of it was conſidered as a very 
hazardous attempt, eſpecially as the garriſon was 
extremely numerous, and compoſed- of as good 
troops as any in France; being what the French 
file old corps, choſen and hardy veterans, equally 
brave and expert in their profeſſion. 

Nor were they alone in this ſervice. A number 
of Tippoo Saib's . beſt troops were left with them. 
They were at the ſame time plentifully provided 
with warlike ſtores, and all other neceſſaries; and 
had an artillery ſuch as was never yet ſeen in 
India. „ h 4G 2, e | 
Previous to General Stuart's commencing the 
fiege of Cuddalore, which was about:the beginning 
of June, they had conſtructed ſtrong lines of de- 
fence in the front of the place, one part only ex- 
cepted, which was occupied by athick wood, which 
they looked upon as impenetrable. But the Britiſli 
General was of another opinion, and began imme=- 
diately, on his arrival before the town, to prepare 
o make his way through it. Upon which they 
thought it neceſſary to continue the lines they had 
begun, quite acroſs the neck which ſeparates the 
town from the Continent. ect | 
As the beſieged carried on this work with uncom- 
mon expedition, General Stuart reſolved immedi- 
ately to attack it before they proceeded any further, 
judging, that when compleated, it would require 
immenſe exertions to maſter it by a regular and: 
progreſſive approach. | 

To this purpoſe a vigorous attempt was made up- 
on their lines, under the direction of General 
bruce, Several of their batteries on a rifing ground 
were carried, and turned againſt them, by the corps 
under Colonel Kelly. The grenadiers of the Bri- 
in army, who all acted upon this occaſion, endea- 
foured with great bravery to avail themſelves of 
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the protection of theſe batteries, to take poſſeſſion 
of a redoubt, the fire of which annoyed them greatly; 
but they met with ſo firm a reception, that it Was 
found neceſſary, after a long and violent conteſt, to 
call in the line of referve, and to change the method 


of attack. | 


The whole morning had been ſpent in cannon. 
ading the enemy's works, without making any im. 
preſhon upon them, It was now therefore deter- 
mined to try the Iſſue of an aſſault. The grenadiers, 
headed by Colonel Cathcart, and the reſerve by Co- 
lonels Gordon and Stuart, advanced to the French 
lines, through the heavieſt fire of muſquetry, can- 
non, and grape-ſhot, that both they and their Ge. 
neral, from their, own acknowledgment, had ever 
experienced. They. entered the enemy's intrench- 
ments; who received them at the point of their 
bayonets. With this weapon alone both parties now 
engaged, and did dreadful execution upon each 


other. But the French, who were continually ſup- 


ported by their own people from the town, over- 
powered at length the Britiſh troops. Theſe how- 
ever retreated in firm order, maintaining the fight 
with no leſs roſolution than the enemy, who followed 
them out of their lines, in hopes of breaking them 
entirely. But the deſperate ſtand made by theſe, ſud- 
denly changed the fortune of the day. Another di- 
viſion of the Britiſh troops perceiving the French had 
quitted their works, turned their flanks, and took 
poſſeſſion of their principal redoubt. Thoſe Britiſh 
troops in the mean while, which had at firſt retreated, 


tepulſed in their turn the enemy, who had followed 
them, and who, ſeeing the Engliſh maſters of the re- 


doubt, retired immediately into the town. The 
effect produced by this ſucceſs was, that the French 
gave up the defence of the works they had been at 


ſuch pains to conſtruct without the body of the place, 
to 
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to which they now were wholly confined. The 
loſs on the fide, of the affailants amounted to near 
one thouſand killed and wounded ; among the for- 
mer were Major Varrenius of the Hanoverians, . and 
Captain Lindſay of the Britiſh grenadiers, who fell 
at the head of their men in the firſt attack of the 
enemy's. intrenchments. Near one half of the liſt 
conſiſted of Europeans; the greateſt proportion ever 
yet known in that part of the world. Of the French 
themſelves, though fighting under the protection of 
their lines, not leſs than fix. hundred were ſlain or 
wounded; and of theſe, more than forty were of- 
ficers. What made this loſs the more confiderable, 
it conſiſted almoſt-wholly of their French troops. 

While General Stuart preſſed the town of Cudda- 
lore by land, Sir Edward Hughes lay off the har- 
bour, to cut off its communication by ſea. His 
feet had lately ſuffered a great diminution of men, 
from the ſcurvy. The violence and. contagion of 
the diſorder. had, made it neceſſary to ſet numbers 
of them aſhore, for the preſervation of their lives, 
Of this M. de Suffrein being appriſed, reſolved to 
encounter him before they were ſuthciently recovered 
to return to their duty. | 

In order to give ſuch a deciſive ſuperiority in 
number of men to M. De Suffrein, as might enable 
him at once to board the Britiſh ſquadron, M. de 
Buſſy, who commanded at Cuddalore, ſent him 
twelve hundred of his beſt troops. Thus provided, 
it was thought the French Admiral would not heſi- 
tate to cloſe in upon the Engliſh; who, though 
leventeen of the line ſtrong, which was two more 
than he had, were ſo weakly manned, from the 
cauſe already affigned, that the real advantage in 
point of ſtrength, lay entirely on his fide. 

On the twentieth of Juge, M. De Suffrein ap- 
proached the Britiſh ſquadron in order of battle. 
vr Edward Hughes drew up in the ſame manner. 
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The engagement began at four in the afternoon 
and laſted three hours; but the French preſerved à 
diſtance the more ſurprizing, as they knew the cir. 
cumſtances the Engliſh were in; by whom it was 
fully expected that they would have neared them 
ſufficiently for the cloſeſt fighting. 

The enemy retired in the night to Pondicherry, 
whither Sir Edward Hughes followed them. After 
having again proffered them battle, which they did 
not chuſe to accept, he made for'Madras, in order 
to land his fick and wounded,” and take on board 
thoſe who were recovered. The loſs in killed and 
wounded in the Britiſh ſquadron, amounted to five 
hundred and thirty; but that of the French, tho 
it could not be preciſely aſcertained, exceeded it con- 
fiderably. + Con vbNtTi.: UTENDA 717 , | 

Thus ended the ' naval opefations between the 
Engliſh and French in the Eaſt Indies. In no part 
of the globe did both theſe nations engage with ſo 
much frequency and eagerneſs, nor loſe ſo many 
brave officers and ſeamen in proportion to their 
ſhipping. Le EE | 

In the mean time, General Stuart felt a daily di- 
minution of his ſtrength before Cuddalore, partly 
through illneſs as well as through the chances of 
war, The befieged, who were well informed of 
his ſituation chnterted a project, by which they 
fully confided to make him raiſe the ſiege, if not 
to give him a total defeat. A body of near four 
thouſand men was landed from their ſquadron ; 
which, added to the troops in the place, was eſtecm- 
ed a force completely adequate to the deſign pro- 
poſed. | . | 
F The execution of it was committed to- the Che- 
valier De Damas, an experienced and valiant offi- 
cer. On the twenty-fifth of June, at the head of th: 
- regiment of Aquitaine, reported one of the beſt in 


the French ſervice, and of which he was — 
| an 
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and other troops ſelected from the braveſt in the 
garriſon, he ſallied out by break of day upon the be- 
ſiegers. | Mt 

, The Britiſh officers then commanding the 
trenches, were Colonels Gordon and Cathcart, and 
Major Cotgrove. As the attack was made in the 
dark, the French threw the Britith troops into 
ſome confuſion at firſt, and took a pair of colours 
belonging to a corps of Sepoys. This ſucceſs 
was but momentary. The enemy were ſoon faced 
in ſuch a manner as to be repulſed and broken 
every where; and compelled, after a vigorous 
refiſtance, to give way. They were ſo warmly 
prefſed, that their commander, the Chavalier De 
Damas, was taken with about two hundred of his 
countrymen ; and about as many were ſlain 

This tranſaction was attended with one of the moſt 
-emarkable circumſtances that happened during the 
whole war. A corps of Sepoy grenadiers encoun- 
tered the French troops oppoſed to them, with fixed 
bayonets, and overcame them. An action ſo ſtrik- 
ing was not only noticed with due applauſe, but 
procured that corps a more ſolid remuneration, & 
proviſion for themſelves and their_ families, by the 
Prefidencies to whoſe department they belonged. 
The only loſs of conſequence, was that of Major 
Cotgrove, by whoſe example and conduct theſe 
brave Indians were animated to behave in ſo extra- 
ordinary a manner. 

The arrival of the news that peace was concluded 
by the bclligerent powers in Europe, put an end 
to hoſtilities between their ſubjects in India, which 
nad been as confiderable a theatre of this exten- 
re and deſtructive war, and had produced as great 
a variety of important events and aſtoniſhing viciſ- 
tudes of fortune, as any other quarter of the globe. 
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CHAP. LXX. 


Independence of the United States recogniſed by e 
Dutch —- Tranſactious in America - Proviſional 
with the Colonies—Ships loſt at Sea. 


1782. 
1 5 E capture of Mr. Laurens, the late Preſi- 
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dent of the Congreſs, when upon his voyage 
o Holland, and his ſubſequent detention in London, 
occaſioned the buſineſs of his miſſion from the Unit- 
ed States of America to devolve into the hands of 
Mr. John Adams, a gentleman of the province of 
Maſſachuſet, of acknowledged abilities. 
He executed his commiſſion with great diligence 
and ſagacity. His firſt public ſtep was the famous 
memorial preſented to the States General in April 
eighty- one, aſſerting the rectitude of the American 
declaration of independence, together with the pro- 
priety of a ſtrict amity and correſpondence, and a 
firm union of intereſts between the United States of 
America and the republic of Holland. 
Having, by a variety of arguments and inſinua- 
tions, prepared the minds of the Dutch for a ta- 
vourable acceptance of the propoſals he brought 
from his countrymen, he preſented his ſecond me- 
morial to the States General in the enſuing month 
of January. It produced the deſired effect. The 
ſeven provinces of the Union having, in their ſeve. 
ral aſſemblies taken it into conſideration, directed 
their reſpective deputies at the Hague, to concur 
in admitting Mr. Adams as minifter plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States of America. This 
admiſſion took place in the month of April eighty- 
two. 70 , 
The ſucceſs of Mr. Adams in this negociation 
was highly acceptable to Congreſs. But it added, 


in fact, no great ſtrength to the Confederacy ; was 
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was reſented by Great Britain in a manner, which 
made numbers of the ſoundeſt judges of the inte- 
reſts of Holland, declare that country had widely 
erred from the track it ought to have purſued in the 
preſent juncture. 

Excluſive of the loſſes and humiliations which 
the Dutch had already experienced in conſequence 
of that meaſure in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, as 
well as on their own coaſt, they were expoſed, du- 
ring the courſe of this year, to a variety of inſults 
and depredations in Africa; where many of their 
forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh, to their great diſgrace, and 
diminution of credit among the princes and nations 
of that extenſive country. 

The progreſs of the confederacy againſt Great 
Britain availed them but little. They ſeemed in ſome 
meaſure pointed out as the people upon whom its 
vengeance was to fall heavieſt every where. This 
indeed was in the eye of politicians no more than 
what they were to expect from a ſtate, which, of all 
others, they ought to have confidered, on account 
of its proximity, ſtrength, and intereſt, as their ſu- 
reſt and moſt natural ally; with which, from their 
ſituation in the ſyſtem of Europe, they ought to 
have preſerved the fincereſt connexion, and from 
which, as they were always at hand to receive the 
moſt powerful and ready ſupport, they were by that 
reaſon to apprehend the ſevereſt treatment for eſ- 
pouling the cauſe of its enemies. 

They had little at the preſent to promiſe them- 
ſelves from the formidable combination againſt their 
old ally. Admiral Rodney's victory over the whole 
naval force of France in the Welt Indies, had fo 
completely broken and diſconcerted the plans and 
deſigns of that power, that it ſeemed to have given 
up all ideas of annoying Great Britain in that 
quarter. 
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Alfter that terrible defeat, inſtead of endeavour. 
ing to collect into one point of force the yet confi. 
derable remains of their vanquiſhed fleet, the French 
appeared to be rather taken up with projects of 2 
ſecondary nature, ſuch as might diſtreſs partial 
branches of commerce, and annoy individuals, ra- 
ther than contribute to any eſſential detriment of 
their enemy. | 

Of this nature was the expedition to Hudſon's 
Bay, undertaken by a ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, 
and two frigates. of thirty-fix, under the direction 
of M. Delaperouſe. They ſailed to that remote 
and inhoſpitable region with a body of regulars 
and a train of artillery, as if the reſiſtance to be 
expected demanded any preparation of that conſe- 
QUENCE. 

The fact was, that they met with no other oppo- 
fition than what aroſe from the nature of the cli- 
mate; rocks of ice at ſea with dreary and untrod- 
den waſtes at land. Wherever: they could pene- 
trate, the few forces of .commercial individuals, who 
occupied theſe frozen climes, in the name of the 
Hudſon's Bay Company, ſurrendered their dwel- 
lings to them at the firſt. ſummons. The lots to 
that Company was eſtimated at ſome hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. | 

The only action worth recording on this occaſion 
was the humanity with which the French comman- 
der ſpared a ſufficient quantity of proviſions and 
ſtores of all kinds, for the uſe of thoſe Engliſh who 
had withdrawn into the interior part of the country 
on his approach, and who, he knew, muſt on his 
departure have periſhed for want of them. 

This leads one naturally to obſerve, that of all the 
wars recorded in ancient or modern hiſtory, the lat 
was moſt conſpicuouſly marked with generous and 
humane paſſages. However dreadful and deſtruc- 
tive in other reſpects, it ſhewed to what a degree of 
Ws R refinemen. 


refinement in nobleneſs of ſentiments, and real civi- 
lization, the preſent age has riſen over all the pre- 
ceding. 


theſe ſequeſtered and forlorn ſettlements, Spain was 
engaged in proſc cutions of the ſame kind in the more 
ſouthern latitudes. The Governor of the Havannah, 
Don Juan de Cagigal, projected an invaſion of the 
Bahama Iſlands. At the head of five thouſand men 
he attacked the iſle of Providence, of which the 
garriſon did not confiſt of more than three hundred 
and fixty. The conqueſt of ſuch a place could not 
be difficult, and was only worthy being noticed for 
the liberal treatment which the garriſon and inha- 
bitants experienced from the captors, in the terms 
of capitulation granted to them. 

The Spaniards had alſo taken poſſeſſion of ſome 

places in the Bay of Honduras, and on the Muſ- 
quito ſhore, But the Bay-men, aſſiſted by their 
faithful negroes, a race of men long attached to 
them through kind uſage, retook ſome of them 
with great valour. A little army was formed in 
conjunction with the Indians in thoſe parts, whoſe 
enmity to the. Spaniards has been inveterate and he- 
reditary ever ſince the diſcovery of America. Head- 
ed by Colonel Deſpard, they attacked and carried 
the poſts on Black River, where they made about 
eight hundred of the Spaniſh troops priſoners of 
war, 
During theſe tranſactions on the ſouthern Conti- 
nent of America, the Britiſh Colonies in the north 
were now enjoy ing the near proſpect of a termina- 
tion of all their ſufferings, and the fulleſt attain- 
ment of that political firuation for which they had 
lo warmly contended. f 

General Carlton, who had ſucceeded Sir Henry 
Clinton in the command of the Britiſh army in 
America, informed General Waſhington, about the 
commencement 
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commencement of May, of the reſolutions taken 
by Parliament to forward an accommodation with 
the Colonies, and of the power inveſted in the Crown 
to conclude a general peace or truce with Congreſs, 
or a ſeparate one with any of the States in particular, 
To accelerate theſe purpoſes, he demanded a paſt. 
port for Mr. Morgan, his ſecretary, granting him 
permiſſion to repair to Congreſs. | 

General Waſhington referring this requeſt to that 
body, it paſted a reſolution in the negative. The 
idea of a general, or a ſeparate negociation with 
Great Britain, or of any treuty without the partici- 
pation of France, was rejected with much warmth 
by the various provinces of the union. They una- 
nimouſly concurred in declaring, that no accommo- 
dation ſhould take place that was not founded on the 
peneral conſent of the United States, and conforma- 
| bly to the ſtipulations made with their allies. The 
ſtate of Penniylvania, in particular, reſolved, that 
whoever agreed to a ſeparate treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, ſhould be reputed foes to the union ; and that 
any proffers on the part of Great Britain to the pre- 
judice of their alliance with France, ought to be re- 
jected with ſcorn. It even paſſed a declaration, that 
Congreſs itfelf poſſeſſed no right to frame any act 
tending to abrogate the ſupreme authority and in- 
dependence of any province of the union, 

In conformity to theſe ſentiments, Congreſs de- 
clared at the ſame time, that no amicable conference 
could be held with any commiſfioners from Britain, 
without a preliminary acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendency of America, or withdrawing its fleets and 
armies from that country. 

In order to preclude all hope of compaſſing any 
ſeparate treaty, Congreſs ſtrongly recommended 
that a watchful eye ſhould be kept againſt the en- 


trance of emiſſaries from Britain into the — 
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crates; that no individuals coming among them, 
under flags of truce, ſhould be allowed any commu- 
nication with the inhabitants not relating to the buſi- 
neſs that brought them; and even that no perſon 
coming from any part of the Britiſh dominions, 
ſhould, while the war laſted, have admifhon into any 
of the United States. . 

In the mean time, however, the work of peace 
was proceeding forward in Europe with great ex- 
pedition. The Britiſh miniſtry, which had the pa- 
cification with the Colonies moſt at heart, came to 
a proviſional ſettlement with the American commiſ- 
ſioners, ſo early as the end of November eighty- 
two. 

But this agreement, which was to be definitive be- 
tween Britain and America, as ſoon as that between 
the former and France could be concluded, Great 
Britain relinquiſhed all rights of ſovereignty over 
the Thirteen United Colonies, and acknowledged 
their independence in the fulleſt and moſt explicit 
terms, The boundaries between the reſpective ter- 
ritories of the contracting parties were ſettled in the 
moſt circumſtantial manner. All thoſe vaſt regions 
included between Nova Scotia and Canada, the Five 
Great Lakes, and the river Miſhſhppi, were ceded to 
the United States of America. The filhery on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and all other places upon the American coaſt, to be 
enjoyed in common by Britain and America. 

When the ſeſſion of Parliament was opened on 
the fifth of December, much altercation took place, 
on account of this proviſional treaty. It was com- 
plained, that an irrevocable and unconditional re- 
cognition of American independency had been made, 
without a ſufficient compenſation for ſo liberal and 
vaſt a conceſſion. It was urged, that by this mea- 
dure the honour and intereſt of the kingdom in 
America had been abandoned in a manner unworthy 
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of the ſpirit and magnanimity which had fo long 
characteriſed the Britiſh nation. 

To the firſt of theſe objections it was anſwered 
that the acknowledgment of the independence of 
America was ſo entirely connected with the treaty 
depending between Great Britain and France, that 
were this latter to refuſe equitable conditions of 
peace, the proviſional treaty with America would 
necetlarily. become void. 

To the ſecond: objection it was replied, that when 
the terms upon which the pacification in view was 
to take place, were duly and impartially inveſtiga- 
ted, it would fully appear that no conceſſion had 
been made derogatory to the dignity of the Britiſh 
nation. Its welfare had been properly conſulted, 
and every arrangement taken to obviate all reaſona- 
ble complaints on that account, 

A variety of other diſcuſſions relating to this ſub- 
ject employed the abilities of the new miniſtry and 
its opponents: but though they were conducted, 
as uſual, with much warmth, and not a little acri- 
mony, yet the main object itſelf was of too much 
importance to be affected by any collateral conſidera- 
tions: all parties concurred in the perſuaſion that 
no impediment ſhould be thrown in the way of 
ace. 
The like ſentiments prevailed among the enemies 
of Great Britain. They had now waged a five years 
war in conjunction. Though they came freſh into 
the quarrel, that was then riſen to its height between 
her and America, ſtill this advantage had not availed 
them. Notwithſtanding the incumbrances with 
which Great Britain was loaded, deprived of her 
Colonies, and detrimented by ſubſequent loſſes, the 
yet had proved ſtrong enough to reſiſt them.— Her 
ſtrength and her reſources ſeemed yet in a vigorous 
condition. The . ſpirit of her councils was unim- 


paired, and her people, however divided * 
them- 
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themſelves in regard to the American war, conti- 
nued inflexibly reſolute in the determination to fac 
all other enemies. | | | 
Theſe conſiderations could not fail having. due 
weight when laid in the balance againſt their own 
circumſtances. France, the great pillar of the con- 
federacy againſt Britain, began to feel an alarming 
diminution at home of the means to maintain it on 
a ſtrong and efficient footing. The expences of the 
war lay heavieſt upon her, as ſhe had not only her 
own fleets and armies to ſupport, but was called 
upon by America for pecuniary, as well as other 
ſupplies.” Her trade had materially ſuffered in the 
beginning of the rupture; and the many individuals 
whoſe affairs had been eſſentially injured at this pe- 
riod, had not yet recovered from their embarraſſ- 
ments. She had been compelled, in order to ſtand 
her ground, to make great reformations in man 
departments, and to ſuppreſs a multitude of, places 
hitherto” eſteemed neceſſary for the ſplendor and 
dignity of the French court. With all theſe exer- 
tions and ſacrifices, ſhe ſtill experienced perpetual 
fallures in every attempt of conſequence, Even in 
the European ſeas, though aſſiſted by the whole na. 
val power of Spain, ſhe had not been able to make 
my impreſſion on the coaſt or the marine of Britain, 
or to prevent the uſual. and eſtabliſhed courſe of its 
commerce. Her credit of late began to totter in 
the apprehenfion of the ſhrewdeſt and beſt informed, 
The Americans were frequently complaining of the 
tardineſs of her remittances, and aſcribing many. of 
the diſaſters that attended them, to her deficiencies 
in that Particular. 
Spain, the other great member of the confede- 
ncy, was conſidered by the moſt intelligent, as hav- 
ing acted a part upon this occaſion totally inconſiſ- 
tent with the maxims ſhe ought to have adopted re- 
petting America. She ſaw an empire arifing in 
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the north of that hemiſphere, of which the proſpe. 
rity and greatneſs were evidently incompatible with 
the ſafety of her vaſt poſſeſſions in that portion of the 
globe. The ſoundeſt politicians were, as they ſtill 
continue, uniformly of this opinion. But in this 
as in many other inſtances, the intereſt of the Spa- 


niſh nation gave way to miniſterial intrigues, The 


recovery of Jamaica in the new world, and of Mi. 
norca in the old, and above all, of Gibraltar, was 
deſcribed as a compenſation that would amply repay 
the "trouble and expence .that might be occaſioned 
by uniting with France in ſupport of the Britiſh Co- 
lonies. This meaſure was held out as one that would 
be attended with little difficulty, when jointly and 
vigorouſly purſued by the collective power of France 
and Spain. Allured by theſe motives, and ſwayed, 
no doubt, by a regard for the Family Compact, the 
Spaniſh Court entered into this combination againſt 
Great Britain, without fully perceiving its danger- 
ous tendency. The capture of: Minorca had lately 
revived the ſpirits -of the Spaniſh nation ; but they 
were ſoon after much more depreſſed by the failure 
of their arms before Gibraltar. This, with the re- 
lief of that fortreſs in the face and defiance of the 
whole naval ſtrength of the Houſe of Bourbon, to- 
gether with the preceding defeat of the nobleſt fleet 
that France had ever ſent to the Weſt Indies, were 
events that convinced the miniſtry of Spain how er- 
roneouſly it had been led to expect that the humi- 
liation of Great Britain would be a work of facility, 
in the difficult circumſtances wherein ſhe was involv- 
ed by the diſpute-with her refractory Colonies. _ 
Holland, the laſt member of the confederacy in 
point of power, as well as of time, was that which 
was now moſt defirous to ſee the quarrel terminated, 
Never had that ſtate exhibited ſuch features of de- 


bility as at the preſent. Its arſenals at home were, 


empty, and its dependencies abroad in no circum- 
: ſtances 
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ances of defence. The remembrance of the paſt 
ries of that famous and formerly, potent repub- 
— all that now remained. It was with ſecret 
leafure that its ancient enemies now viewed it ſe- 
ered through their machinations. from its old and 
natural ally. Inſtead of that honourable and inde- 
pendent part it was wont to take among contending 
kings and nations, it was now, through the impru- 
dence of ſome, and the time-ſerving venality of 
others, reduced to act in ſubſerviency a part to thoſe 
two powers preciſely, from which it had been uſed 
to experience the greateſt affronts and mortifications, 
and had been treated in the days of their reſpective 
triumphs and proſperities, with all manner of ty- 
ranny and oppreftion. © As it now depended entirely 
upon France for the protection of its foreign poſſeſ- 
ſions, ſo it was, of courſe implicitly guided by the 
directions of the French miniſtry in all the meaſures wt 
adopted by its government. In this precarious. and I. 
fallen ſtate, the Dutch could not ſtrictly be ſaid to rel 
have a will of their own ; and could only be conſider- "Wi 
ed as the paſhve inſtruments of France. N | 
Such were the reciprocal ſituations. of the various, | | 
belligerent powers towards the cloſe of the year, | 
aghty-two; by which it appears, that however. 
great their ambition, or keen their reſentments, they, {| 
were all equally defirous of peace; of which it was 4 
indeed difficult to decide which of them ſtood moſt 


in need. ; 
Among the various events which marked the lat- | 
ter ſeaſon of this memorable year, was the loſs, by 
lorms at ſea of ſome of the largeſt ſhips in the Bri- 
lh navy. They were five in number, and part of 
convoy that accompanied a, large fleet of mer- 
chantmen from Jamaica; numbers of which pe- 
med on the ſame occaſion, Four of theſe five 
ſhips carried ſeventy- four guns, and one of them an 
hundred 
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hundred and ten; this was the Ville de Paris, the 
nobleſt naval trophy ever won in battle from an 
enemy; Of the complement of this and another 
ſhip, the Glorieux, alſo a prize taken on the famous 
twelfth of April, only one man had the ſingular good 
fortune to eſcape to tell their melancholy fate The 
people of the Ramilies were ſaved by the merchant- 
men in company; and thoſe of the Hector, by acci- 
dentally falling in with a veſſel when their own was 
on the point of finking. 

The fortune of the Hector was in every reſpect 
ſtriking. Her condition was ſo bad on her leaving 
Jamaica, that ſhe could only mount fifty guns in- 
ſtead of ſeventy-four, and ſhe had but a third of her 
crew. After parting company.with the fleet, from 
her inability to keep up with it, ſhe fell in with two 
French frigates of the largeſt fize, on their way to 
North America. They carried each forty-four guns, 
and three hundred mer, and had a number of offi- 
cers and ſoldiers on board, who were going to join 
the French troops on that continent. 

The condition of the Hector was too viſible to 
eſcape their obſervation. They attacked her vi- 
goroufly, not imagining ſhe could make any effec- 
tual reſiſtance. . The action continued four hours; 
during which, from her diſabled ſtate, ſhe could 
not'exert herſelf to any advantage, and lay continu- 
ally expoſed to the raking fire. of the enemy. But 
the intrepidity of her people ſupplied all deficien- 
cies. Captain Bourchier, who commanded her, 
being grievouſly wounded, Captain Drury ſucceed- 
ed him, and, behaved with equal gallantry. Both 
officers and men concurred in making the nobleſt 
defence that has ever been recorded of pcople 
in parallel circumſtances. Surpriſed at this un- 
expected oppoſition, the French commanders, who 


clearly perceived the ſmallneſs of their _— 
ers, 
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hers, made an endeavour to board them, but were 
repulſed with ſo much reſolution, that they loſt all 
hope of maſtering them, and drew off, to the great 
ſurprize of the Engliſh, who fought much more from 
a point of honour than from any expectation of 
fruſtrating the enemy's attempt againſt a ſhip that 
was already a wreck, and could not have been pre- 
ſerved had they taken her. 

The tempeſtuous weather that followed, found 
her ſo ſhattered, that ſhe was utterly unable to ſtand 
it. After making every effort to ſave her that hu- 
man induſtry and perſeverance could produce, water 
and proviſions failing, and the men falling dead 
through the inceſſant labour that was requiſite to 
keep the ſhip from going down, a veflel was hap- 
pily deſcried making towards them. The captain's 
name was John Hill, whoſe noble behaviour on this 
occaſion well deſerves commemoration, Though 
his own veſſel was but a ſnow, he took on board 
the whole remaining company of the Hector, a- 
mounting to upwards of two hundred men; throw- 
ing part of his cargo overboard to accommodate 
them with ſufficient room, and generouſly ſharing 
bis proviſions with them, to the imminent hazard 
of being reduced to want them himſelf. This dan- 
ger was ſo real, and he was ſo near experiencing 
the calamity to which he had expoſed himſelf, that 
the laſt caſk of water was broached on the day that 
land was diſcovered. 

But the fate of the Centaur, Captain Inglefield, 
was much more lamentable. Afrer enduring the 
fury of one of the moſt dreadful ſtorms that ever 
was remembered, and ſtriving with unavailing ef- 
lorts to preſerve her, only twelve of the ſhip's com- 
pany were able to ſave themſelves from the ſevere 
deſtiny of the others, who were all drowned. They 
rtunately got into the only remaining boat; in 
which, through innumerable perils and diſtrefles, 
Vor. IV. No. 27. A a they 
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they traverſed the ſpace of near eight hundred miles 
in the Atlantic ocean, without compaſs or quad- 
rant, and with a blanket for a fail. Their food 
conſiſted of to biſcuits divided among them eve 


twenty-four hours : their. drink during the ſame 


ſpace, of as much water tq every man as the neck 
of a wine bottle broken off would hold. 

Captain Inglefield's behaviour 1n this deplorable 
ſituation, was accompanied with a calmneſs and for- 
titude that contributed effectually to keep up the 
ſpirit and reſolution of his companions. Inſtead 
of giving the leaſt countenance to grief and def. 
pondency, he animated them by the cheerfulneſs of 
his own deportment ; and to chace away the gloom 
that might accrue from too much ſilence and pen- 


- ſiveneſs, he prevailed upon them to entertain each 


other every evening with ſongs and ſtories. 

This dreadful trial laſted fixteen days; at the ex- 
piration of which, when the laſt diviſion of water 
and biſcuit had been made, and all hopes were 
fled, to their inexpreſſible joy they diſcovered land. 
This was the Porugueze iſland of Fayal, where they 
had the happineſs to land ſafely that night. 


_  — 
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CHAF. . 
Parliamentary Debates on the Treaty of Peace, 
1782, 1783. 


8 proviſional treaty with America, though 
containing a multiplicity of conceſſions to the 
Coloniſts, was generally approved by all parties.— 
The temper of the nation had ſo long been ſoured 
by that conteſt, and by the repeated and fruitleſs 
endeavours to bring it to a favourable iſſue, that 
people were become averſe even to the very diſcuſ- 
ſion of the ſubject, and heartily deſirous to reſign 
the Americans to their own management, in the 
fulleſt latitude they could require. 

For this reaſon the articles of that treaty met with 
almoſt an implicit approbation. The treaty itſelf, 
though it diſmembered the Britiſh empire, was con- 
ſidered as a deliverance from endleſs perplexity.— 
The people of America were now converted from 
the beſt and warmeſt of friends, into the moſt ran- 
corous and inveterate foes. The conduct of their 
rulers exhibited on every occaſion the moſt unequi- 
vocal proofs of an irreconcilable diſpoſition. Peace 
was an object to which they were inclined in com- 
mon with their allies from mere neceſſity; but it was 
clear, by the whole tenour of their conduct, that 
reſentment and vengeance were the prevailing max- 
ims throughovt the American continent. 

In the full conviction that ſuch were the inclina- 
tons of the Americans, the people of Great Bri- 
tain were become almoſt indifferent to a connection, 
Which they were clearly ſatisfied could not be found- 
ed on ſincerity ; and deemed it ſufficient for their 
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own intereſt that a pacification ſhould take place at 
the preſent between both parties, leaving to future 
contingencies the renewal of their ancient friendſhip. 

But while they conſented with ſo much willing- 
neſs and facility to the demands of America, they 
beheld with a jealous and diſapproving eye the ad- 
vantages reſulting to France from the preliminary 
treaty, concluded with the miniſters of that Court 
on the twentieth of January, e1gEty-three. 

By the articles of that treaty the French acqui- 
red, together with the iſles of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, an extenſive tract of ſea for their fiſhery, 
ſtretching from Cape St. John, upon the eaſtern 
coaſt of Newfoundland, round the north part of it, 
to Cape Ray, on its weſtern fide, 

France reſtored to Great Britain all her acquiſi- 
tions during the war, in the Weſt Indies, excepting 
Tobago, which the latter ceded to her, reſtoring 
at the ſame time St. Lucia. 

On the coaſt of Africa ceſſion was made to France 
of all the forts and ſettlements on the river Senegal, 
and in the neighbouring parts; for which France 
returned thoſe on the river Gambia. : 

The reſtorations to France in the Eaſt Indies 
were the moſt conſiderable, being all the places ſhe 
had loſt during the war, to which were added {ome 
conſiderable diſtricts near them. In this part of the 


world France had no equivalent to reſtore. 


The moſt remarkable article of this treaty was 
that one by which Great Britain conſented that the 
ſtipulations concerning Dunkirk, formerly made at 
the peace of Utrecht, ſhould be annulled, and that 
France ſhould be at liberty to diſpoſe of that place 
in any manner ſhe ſhould think proper. 

The treaty with Spain did not meet with more 
approbation than that with France. Beſides Mt- . 
norca in Europe, and Weſt Florida in America, 
already taken by the Spaniſh arms, Eaſt Florida 
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was yielded to that crown ; for which the Bahamas, 
already retaken by the Engliſh, were the only re- 
turn. 

Theſe treaties underwent a ſtrict and ſevere exa- 
mination in both Houſes of Parliament. Four 
hundred and fifty members were preſent in the 
Houſe of Commons, on the day appointed to take 
them into conſideration. 

The abilities of Miniſtry and oppoſition were 
carried on this occaſion to their fulleſt extent. Ihe 
attack and defence of the peace called forth their 
reſpective exertions in a manner that had ſeldom 
been precedented, either in variety and copiouſneſs, 
orin ſtrength and animation of argument. 

It was afferted on the part of Miniftry, that the 
critical fituation of pecuniary affairs in this country 
demanded an immediate termination of the war. 
The national debt was now rifen to the enormous 
ſum of two hundred and fifty millions ; for which 
an intereſt of near nine millions and a halt was an- 
nually paid. This intereſt, together with che civil 
liſt, and peace eſtabliſhment, would {well the na- 
tional expences to little leſs than fifteen millions a- 
year, of which near two millions and a half were 
to be raiſed by additional taxes; thoſe already ex- 
ſting falling ſhort of that ſum, 

Our enemies, it had been ſaid, were in a {till 
worſe condition in that reſpect ; but allowing the 
truth of that aſſertion, the difference of govern- 
ment militated ſo much 1n their favour, that grant- 
ing they would incur great diſtreſſes by proſecuting 
tie war, we ſhould experience much greater, were 
a public bankruptcy to enſue. The popular max- 
ims of our conſtitution would throw us into univer- 
lal confuſion, while the habitual ſubmiſſion to the 
lupreme authority of the ſtate, would, in the midſt 
ot their hardſhips and ſufferings, keep them in 
uanquility and order. 
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To theſe allegations Oppoſition replied, that it 


laid upon them. Not only the commonalty, but 
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was now many years fince a variety of ſpeculations 
had been made upon the public funds in this coun- 
try. It had been predicted more than half a cen. 
tury ago, that they could not with ſafety be extend. 
ed beyond the limits at which they food at that 
period, Very wiſe and ingenious men had reafon- 
ed againſt their increaſe in that ſtile. Even Sir 
Robert Walpole, an able calculator, ſeemed to co- 
incide with that opinion. But experience had ſhewn 
the futility of all theſe apprehenſions. True it 
was our burthens were heavy ; but they were borne 
with an acquieſcence far ſuperior to that which was 
found among the ſubjects of the inimical powers. 
In America, the various ſtates compoſing the union 
were full of diſcontents on account of the taxes 
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their very rulers declared againſt them,. moſt of the 
provincial aſſemblies having refuſed to pay the laſt 
aſſeſſment ordered by Congreſs. In Spain, the 
people were known to be extremely averſe to that 
profuſion of expence which had taken place in the 
operations of the preſent war, and complained 
loudly of the oppreſſive impoſts eſtabliſhed for 
thoſe purpoſes. In France, the public was no leſs 
clamorous on thoſe accounts. Remonſtrances 
from ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable corporate bo- 
dies had been preſented to miniſtry againſt the con- 
tinvance of the war, founded on the inability of 
the kingdom to proſecute it. | 

The ſtate of the Britiſh funds was no ſecret to 
the enemy. Were the pecuniary circumſtances of 
this country in the deſperate condition in which 
they had been repreſented by the advocates of mi- 
niſtry, the enemy would not have been ſo ready to 
enter into negociation. But the fact was, they 
were conſcious that the intrinſic ſtrength of this 
dation was adequate to a much longer — 
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of the conteſt than was conſiſtent with their own 
intereſt, or with their ability to ſupport it; and for 
that reaſon, they were become more tractable than 
they had threatened to be. Had miniftry known 
how to avail themſelves of the preſent temper and 
circumſtances of our adverſaries, theſe muſt, how- 
ever numerous and ambitiouſly inclined, have con- 
ſented to much more favourable terms than thoſe 
which had been obtained, 

The next point that came into debate was, the 
ſituation of this kingdom reſpecting its home- 
defence at land. The deficiencies in the various 
corps of regulars and militia were repreſented ſuch, 
that thirty thouſand men would be wanted to ſup- 
ply them. The country was fo exhauſted, or the 
people ſo unwilling to enliſt, that hardly any re- 
cruits could be procured. In ſuch circumſtances 
no offenſive operations could take place. Even on a 
ſuppoſition that men could have been obtained 
from Germany, it would not have been poſſible to 
tranſport them beyond the Channel, while our 
enemies occupied the ſeas with ſuch numerous 
fleets. 

The anſwer to this was a direct contradiction of 
the whole. Great Britain and Ireland, it was firm- 
ly aſſerted, abounded with men fit for war, but 
who were invincibly averſe to ſerve againſt the 
Americans. In Germany levies might with money 
have been eaſily raiſed ; and there was abundance 
of ſhipping, both for their conveyance and protec- 
tion, to any part of the globe. 

The condition of the navy was next adverted to. 
It was deſcribed by Miniſtry as debilitated in a moſt 
alarming degree; hardly able to defend the coaſts 
of Britain, and protect the moſt neceſſary branches 
of her commerce, much leſs to give effectual an- 
noyance to the enemy; to whom, in point of num- 
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of the line was its utmoſt amount ; and of theſs 
ſome were old and out of repair, and ſeveral were 
feebly manned. An addition of fix was all that 
could have been made in the enſuing ſpring.— 
But what was this force, when compared to that of 
the enemy ? France and Spain counted already one 
hundred and thirty fail of the line ; to reinforce 
which ten more were in forwardneſs; and Holland 
would join them with twenty-five. 
It was mere illuſion to cheriſh any hope of con- 
tending with ſo deciſive a ſuperiority. The dif. 
tribution of this force was no leſs formidable. Had 
not peace taken place, a fleet of forty ſail of the 
line lay ready at Cadiz, to accompany a fleet of 
tranſports, with ſixteen thouſand men to the Weſt. 
Indies; where twenty ſhips of the line were wait- 
ing their arrival, with as many thouſand troops. 
In what manner were the dependencies of Great 
Britain in thoſe parts prepared to reſiſt ſuch an ar- 
mament ? Our naval {ſtrength on that ſtation con- 
ſiſted of no more than forty-ſix ſail of the line. 
This certainly would not have ſufficed to prevent 
the enemy from making the attempts they had pro- 
jected ; and wherever they might effect a landing, 
we had nothing tooppole to ſuch an army as theirs, 
Inſtead of making an impreſſion on the enemy in 
that quarter, was it not highly probable that they 
would have invaded our own poſſeſſions, and ren- 
dered the preſent year much more calamitous to us 
than the preceding one had been to them. 
In the mean time, we had every reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that the naval ſuperiority of France in the 
Eaſt Indies would ſtill continue. The reintorce- 
ments from Britain would at moſt give us an equa- 
lity. But that was not ſufficient to obſtruct effectual- 
4 ly the attempts of the enemy upon a coaſt ſo wide- 
| ly extended, and where ſome place might always 


be found for the landing of troops. Thoſe vo 
the 
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the French had already ſet on ſhore, proved how 
difficult it would be to prevent others from follow- 
ing them. The force they had now with Hyder 
Ally exceeded the number of Europeans in the ſer- 
vice of Britain; and more were daily expected. The 
immenſe armies which that prince would bring into 
the field, aided by the ſkill and diſcipline of his 
French allies, and by the actual ſtrength they would 
carry to his aſſiſtance, were objects of the moſt 
ſerious conſideration. It he had by means of his own 
forces, been able to over-run the Britiſh territories 
in thoſe parts, what reaſonable hope could be form- 
ed that we ſhould be able to reſiſt him, when ſe- 
conded by troops and officers, equal in valour and 
experience to our own, and ſuperior in number? 

When we turned our attention home, the proſ- 
pet was truly alarming. The Dutch were now 
exerting themſelves with all the diligence and in- 
duſtry that had always, marked their character. 
Their motions had hitherto been flow, in hope of 
a reconciliation with their old friends; but that ex- 
pectation being entirely vaniſhed, the partizans of 
France had now the direction of the Councils of 
that Republic; and would put forth its whole 
ſtrength at ſea unthwarted and uncontrouled. With- 
out extending it beyond any probable boands, it 
muſt, as ſoon as they applied themſelves with 
warmth to its re-eſtabliſhment, become ſhortly a 
formidable addition to the numerous fleets which 
France and Spain intended to employ in the Chan- 
nel. 

The combination of three ſuch maritime powers, 
ought to awake us from all deluſive expectations of 
maintaining the empire of the fea. Without dif- 
puting the profeſſional eminence of our officers and 
amen, human abilities had their limits; beyond 
which they muſt neceflarily yield to ſuperior force. 
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was at preſent a field of danger; upon which Pru- 


in excellent order, while the navies of France and 
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That of our enemies was ſuch, that it would cruſh 
us by its very weight. | 

It we pondered duly, and with the coolneſs he. 
coming the criticalneſs of our ſituation, on theſe 
various objects, we ſhould find that, notwithſtand- 
ing the fea was emphatically ſtiled our element, it 


dence, on beholding the irreſiſtible ſtrength of 
our innumerable enemies, bids us beware from ven- 
turing wit't inconſiderateneſs and temerity, while 
we had it yet in our power to make a timely and 
honourable retreat. 

Oppoſition animadverted with great aſperity on 
all theſe aſlertions. The condition of the Britiſh 
navy was affirmed to be, both with reſpect to good- 
neſs and number, more flouriſhing and formidable 
than at any preceding period during the war. It 
conſiſted of one hundred and ten ſhips of the line, 


Spain amounted only to fifteen more ; and were 
known at the ſame time to be much inferior in 
ſoundneſs of conſtruction, and every other requi- 
ſite for ſervice. What additions might be made to 
this force in the courſe of the year, was a matter 
of uncertainty and mere conjecture, After two 
years of preparations and menaces, the Dutch ma- 
rine ſtill continued very inconſiderable; and the 
augmentation of the French and Spanith fleets had 
always been over-rated. | 
Experience alone could be relied on in caſes of 
this nature; and the events of the laſt year had 
ſhewn that, with a naval force inferior to that we 
now poſſeſt, we had ſucceeded againſt the enemy, 
though ſtronger then than they would be this pre- 
ſent year. Britain had at this hour ſuch officers and 
men in its fleets, as all the navies of Europe couid 
not equal. Repeated experiment had eſtabliſhed 


their ſuperiority beyond contradiction, Notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding the enemy exceeded us in number, this 
was no earnelt of victory either at land or fea. 
Skill and bravery were the only ſure means of ſuc- 
ceſs. In the firſt, Britiſh ſeamen had no competi. 
tors; and in the ſecond, few equals, 
The plan of naval operations, projected for the 
ſubſequent ſeaſon, would have not only fruſtrated 
the deſigns of the enemy in the Weſt-Indies, but 
have enabled our commanders on that ſtation to 
act on the offenſive. A fleet of between fifty and 
fixty fail of the line had been provided forthe Weſt- 
Indies; which was ſurely a ſtrength adequate for 
any purpole in that quarter; and which, without 
preſumption, it might be ſaid, the enemy would 
not dare to meet. 
The accounts from the Eaſt-Indies amply con- 
firmed how well we were funded in the good opi- 
nion we entertained of our people. With a conti- 
nual ſuperiority in number of ſhips and men, the 
French Commander there, though a man of un- 
queſtionable abilitics, and animated by a particular 
averſion to the Engliſh, had not been able to obtain 
any advantages in combat. It was highly probable 
that, conſidering the equality in ſhipping that 
would have taken place this year in that quarter, 
the Britiſh Admiral would have been complete 
maſter of the ſea. 
As to the apprehenſions ſo ſtrongly exprefled of 
Hyder Ally and his French auxiliaries, they were 
far from being juſtly founded, The power of that 
Prince had been effectually broken in the two pre- 
ceding campaigns; his beſt and veteran troops were 
almoſt deſtroyed, and his 4 (ht abilities were at 
preſent his chief dependence in the field. The of- 
icers and men now fighting for Britain in the Eaſt 
Indies were tried ſoldiers, of invincible valour, and 
conſummate experience. The natives train-d up 
in the Britiſh ſervice, had profited ſo well by the 
| example 
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example and inſtruction of our people, that they 
behaved invariably upon every occaſion witi no letz 
firmneſs and knowleiige of their duty. They con- 
ſtituted, together with our troops, a body of men 
far ſuperior in every military reſpect to any thing 
the French could produce in India. 

Without diſparaging the French, it might he 
confidently aſſerted, that they had no commanders 
in India to be placed on a competition with our 
own. Their principal ſtrength lay in the ſkilful. 
neſs of their engineers. Herein however they did 
no more than equal us. But 1n other branches of 
military ſcience, ſaving the mere regularity of 
diſcipline, we far exceeded them. Our officers and 
generals, by their long reſidence in that country, 
had ſo many opportunities of improving their ta- 
lents for war, that our army there abounded with 
men ſignally qualified for every department in their 
profeſſion. 

Though numbers of the French officers and ſol- 
diers had ſerved in Europe, yet every country was 
attended with ſome peculiarities, that gave conſi- 
derable advantages to thoſe who were acquainted 
with them. It was from local difficulties alone that 
the efforts of Great Britain in America had failed, 
By the ſame reaſon it was to be inferred, that the 
French would meet with no leſs obſtructions in In- 
dia, which might through the courage and expert- 
neſs of our troops be rendered inſurmountable. 

Thus, upon a candid review of our ſituation in 
India, it appeared nowiſe on the decline. Whatever 
calamities had befallen us through the unſeaſonable 
diſcords among thoſe who had the management 
of our affairs, theſe were in a fair way of being re- 
ſtored to their former proſperity and ſplendor. In- 
ſtead of feeling any alarm for the ſafety of theſe im- 
portant poſſeſſions, we ought therefore to look upon 


them as the ſecureſt of any. To this it might bc 
| | added, 
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added, that while they continued in ovr hands, 


they would always furniſh the moſt abundant re- 
ſources of any foreign branches of our commerce. 
It was by their Eaſtern acquiſitions the Dutch had 
formerly riſen to ſuch a pitch of opulence and gran- 


deur. It was by depriving us of our vaſt depen- 


dencies in that part of the globe the French pro- 
poſed to cut off the great ſources of our wealth, 
knowing them to be a principal means of ſupport- 
ing the war. But as experience had ſo clearly de- 
monſtrated that we were able to retain them in de- 
fiance of their power and machinations, they ought, 


in lieu of being the ſubject of our fears, to operate 


25 an inducement reſolutely to continue facing our 
enemies, till we had brought them to terms honour- 
able and ſatisfactory to this country. 

Though the French had contributed ſo ſucceſſ- 
fully to diveſt us of America, they muſt not expect 
to find the like number of friends and aſſiſtants in 
India: here we ſhould meet them on a more equal 
footing. They would be compelled to fight us on 
neutral ground, where we might hope for deciſive 
uccefles, and not endure the mortification of gaining 
victories to no effect. 

While this revicw of our affairs afforded ſo much 
encouragement, the proſpects nearer home were far 
from unfavourable. The defect of ſtrength for 
Channel ſervice had been much inſiſted on; but the 
combined efforts of France and Spain, when at their 
higheſt, had been found inadequate to the execu- 
tion of their threats, They had been repeatedly 
foiled by leſs exertions than thoſe they would have 
had to encounter this year. The fleet for home de- 
ſence was to have conſiſted of between thirty and 
torty of the ſtouteſt ſhips in the Britiſh navy, man- 
ned with the primeſt ſailors, and commanded by 
we ableſt officers in the nation. 


When 
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When all theſe circumſtances were laid together; 
when it was conſidered how frequently the power of 
the enemy had been proved inſufficient for the ac. 
compliſhing of its objects, how much it had been 
always exaggerated, how cuſtomary it was become 
to under-rate our own, and yet how conſtantly it 
perſiſted in facing and overturning all the moſt 
material attempts of the enemy; when every return- 
ing year brought freſh inſtances of our ſucceſs in 
repelling them at home, and of our abilities to face 
them abroad, when, after all their vaunts, they had 
not made the leaſt impreſſion upon our coaſt, while 
we, on the other hand, not only fought them in 
every other quarter of the globe, but had reſolute- 
ly bid them defiance on their own ſhores, when, in 
deſpite of their boaſted ſuperiority, we had thrice 
relieved Gibraltar, the firſt time by the defeat and 
deſtructon of the fleet ſent to oppoſe us, the ſecond 
by compelling them to fly into port, and the third 
by braving the whole united navies of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, in a manner that aſtoniſhed all Eu- 
rope, and that was confeſſedly equal to the nobleſt 
victory, when ſuch things had been done, when the 
great commanders that had effected them were il! 
in being, while the ſpirit and capacity that had fo 
gloriouſly ſuſtained the honour and intereſt of the 
nation, {till ſubſiſted unſullied and unimpaired, with 
what face could men pretend to inculcate appre- 
henſions and deſpondency ? What valid argument 
could be alledged for not continuing to place our 
confidence in thoſe who had fought ſo bravely and 
ſucceſsfully for their country, wherever they had 
been truſted with its fervice and defence. | 

From the general conſideration of the fituation 
of Great Britain, in regard to her finances, army 
and navy, the debate next adverted to the parucu- 
lar articles of the peace, 1 
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It was aſſerted by Miniſtry, that a fair and impartial 
review of theſe, would ſhew the treaty by which 
the war had been terminated, to be fully adequate 
to the expectations of all reaſonable men. | 
The Newfoundland fiſhery was now properly di- 
vided. Ceffion had been made to the French of an 
excluſive. right of this fiſhery within ſpecified li- 
mits; to which they were henceforth to be con- 
fined. By this meaſure an end was put to the diſ- 
ſentions that ſo frequently aroſe between both na- 
tions, when they carried it on conjointly in the ſame 
places. The ſhare aſſigned to France was not how- 
ever comparable to that retained by England, either 
in extent or value, as had been amply verified by 
thoſe who were competent judges. 


Miquelon was an article of no conſequence. They 
could be of no ſervice to us; and would by no 
means enable the French, in time of war, to mo- 
leſt our fiſheries. They could eaſily be reduced; 
as on a ſurvey it appeared, that no fortification could 
be erected on them, ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the 
fire of any ſhip of foree. 

The articles relating to the Weſt-Indies were 
dearly to the advantage of Great Britain. St, 
Chriſtopher, Nevis, and Montſerrat, St. Vincent, 
Dominico, and Granada, now reſtored to Great 
Britain by the peace, were unqueſtionably of much 
greater importance than thoſe of St. Lucia and To- 
bago; both which ought at the ſame time to be 
conſidered as reſtorations rather than ceſſions. Po- 
bago, previous to the peace of ſixty- three, belong- 
ed to France; to which we now returned it, toge- 
ther with our late conqueſt of St. Lucia. This 
latter land, though commanding a view of Mar- 
linico, could not be placed on a tooting with Do- 
minico ; which, in caſe of hoſtilities, would eftec- 
ally interrupt the communication between Marti- 


The reſtoration of the two iſles of St. Pierre and 


nico 
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nico and Guadaloupe, the two principal French 
iſlands in thoſe ſeas. 

The poſſeſſion of Tobago ought, it had been ſaid, 
to have .been inſiſted on, upon account of its a- 
bundant produce of cotton ; an article of ſuch ne. 
ceſſity in our manufactures. But they had long 
flouriſhed before the acquiſition of Tobago; and 
would continue to flouriſh no leſs, while we pre- 
ſerved our other Weſt-India iſlands, and were able 
to afford the ſame price for the cotton of this iſle 


as we did before. 


By the ceſſions in Africa, France regained poſ- 
ſeſſion of the river Senegal and its appendages, to- 
_m_ with the iſland of Goree ; for which ſhe re- 
ſtored the ſettlements on the river Gambia, toge- 
ther with the ſame participation in the gum trade 
that Britain had enjoyed before the year fifty-five, 
This trade, it was ſaid, no nation could monopoliſe: 
as much of it would remain to the Engliſh as they 
had ever had, or could want, without the neceſſity 
of being at the expence of ſo much money, and 
what was infinitely more valuable to this country, 
ſo many valuable lives, for the retention of places 
which, experience had ſhown, would not prevent 
other trading nations from ſharing in the produc- 
tions of that coaſt. | 

In the Eaſt-Indies conceſſions had been made to 
the French very beneficial to them, but by no 
means injurious to Great Britain. The only advan- 


tages they had gained, beſide the reſtoration of 


what had been taken from them, were ſome dil- 
tricts to render Pondicherry and Karical places of 
more covenience than heretofore ; and the per- 
miſſion to drain the marſhes round Chandernagore, 
by incircling it with a ditch, to carry off the ſtag⸗ 
nated waters to the neighbouring rivers. Allow- 
ing the French to be gainers by the peace in the 


Eaſt Indies, {till the precarious ſituation of Ks 
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affairs in thoſe parts, at the time it was made, re 


withſtanding theſe conceſhons, the power of the 
Engliſh in the Eaſt-Indies reſted on ſuch a firm 
foundation, in conſequence of the arrangements 
produced by the peace, that no danger could poſh- 
bly be apprehended from their European enemies, 
any more than from the country powers at variance 
with them. 

That article of the treaty, by which France was 
re-inveſted with the power of acting without inter- 
ference at Punkirk, was defended from the ablolute 
nullity of the reſtraints impoſed upon her, owing 
to the negligence of every Miniſtry in Britain, 
fince the peace of Utrecht, when they took place, 
to procure their obſervance, This inattention 
proved of how little conſequence the were eſteem- 
ed. The truth was, that no expence or labour 
could render the harbour of Dunkirk of that im- 
portance to France, and danger to Britain, as had 
been repreſented, The chict aim of the French 
Court, was to wipe off the diſgrace of being ſub- 
je& at home to the controul of a foreign power. A 
requeſt of this nature ought not to be denied to a 
nation, with which we were upon terms of recon- 
cilement, eſpecially as no detriment could reaſona- 
bly be apprehended from a compliance with its 
wiſhes in a point, where its honour was ſolely con- 
cerned, 

After this review of the treaty with France, that 
with Spain was recapitulated in the like manner. 
To this monarchy reſtitutions were made of poſlel- 
hons originally her own ; and of which the utility 
to this country was far from being of any material 
importance. Minorca was an uteleſs burthen in 
peace, and in war lay expoled to the whole circum- 
jacent dominions of the Houſe of Bourbon. An 
immenſe tract of ſea was to be crofled, before any 
Vol. IV. No. 28. B b ſuccours 


uired ſome condeſcenſion on our part. But not2 
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ſuccours could reach that iſland. Experience had 
ſhewn, that from this circumſtance alone it was 
untenable. In the war preceding that which was 


juſt concluded, France had captured it, when we 


had her alone to contend with, and preſerved, at 
the ſame time, our naval ſuperiority every where, 

The Floridas indeed began to thrive; but after 
twenty years of labour and painful attention, 
notwithſtanding their vaſt extent, their produce 
was hardly deſerving of attention, when compared 
with that of many of our ſmalleſt dependencies, 
The balance of that branch of commerce might 
poſſibly amount to about fifty thouſand pounds in 
our favour ; but was that an object worthy of con- 
tention, when ſo many ſuperior intereſts were at 
ſtake * Geographical dimenfions excepted, the Flo- 
ridas had little to boaſt : They made a figure on the 
map; but the poſſeſſion of near three centuries, 
during which the Spaniards had remained undiſ- 
turbed maſters of thoſe countries, had experimen- 
tally proved that their intrinſic value muſt be very 
inconſiderable ; or that the Spaniards knew not how 
to improve them. In ſuch hands, therefore, as 
they would be of little ſervice to their owners, they 
could be of no detriment to Great Britain. 

On reviſing, without prejudice, the conceſſions 
to the Houſe of Bourbon, they were much greater 
in appearance than in reality : they did not leave 
the French or Spaniards poſſeſſed of more direct 
advantages than they could call their own before the 
war. Their commerce would receive no other in- 
creaſe than what might accrue from their inter- 
courſe with the United States of America, But 
theſe knew their own intereſt too well, and purſucd 
it too keenly, to open a correſpondence with any 
nation from which it was not clear they could de- 
rive profit. There was no country upon earth from 
which they could be ſo well ſupplied as in Britain, 
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with moſt, if not with all of thoſe articles which they 
received from her antecedently to the war. The 
extenſive freedom which they enjoyed in almoſt 
wery channel of commerce, previous to the break- 
ing out of the late troubles, hardly left any others 
to be opened. | 
Thole who imagined that views of reſentment 
would influence their commercial proceedings, knew 
ire of human nature. Intereſt alone was the foun- 
lation of all trade; Intereſt was a motive too power- 
ful to refiſt where whole nations were concerned: 
5 it would breed diviſion among friends, it would 
1lfo reconcile the bittereſt of foes. If France and 
dpain, in their aſſiſtance of America againſt Britain, 
had been prompted by the hope of monopolifing 
the trade of its Colonizs, they would find them- 
klves egregiouſly miſtaken. They would ſhare no 
nore of it thaii was perfectly conſiſtent with the 
conveniency of the Americans, who certainly would, 
ike other people, be guided in thoſe matters by the 
nere proſpect of gain, diveſted of all other confide- 
rations. 
The diſquiſition on the treaty with America oc- 
ahoned no leſs heat than the former; both parties 
were equally vehement in their reſpective attempts 
o juſtify or to reprobate it. | 

The ground of defence on the fide of miniſtry 
das, that the carneſt defire of Parliament to put an 
nd to the conteſt, had guided them in every ſtep 
ey had taken in the framing of that treaty. It 
as univerfally allowed to be an indiſpenſible mea- 
ure in the circumſtances of the nation. All that 
mained for them to do was to make it as conſiſ- 
knt with the dignity and welfare of Great Britain 
8 the difficulties of the time would permit. 
The country ceded to the United States was 
Wbtleſs of a great extent; but the retention of any 
are than had been reſerved to Great Britain, would 
ne proved in its immediate conſequence a ſource 
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of continual jars and diſſentions. The territories ot 
both parties could never in that caſe have hecn 
clearly and indiſputably aſcertained ; whereas hy 
the preſent diviſion of that immenſe continent, each 
party knew preciſely its own ſhare. The limits of 
both were now. marked by mountains, rivers, and 


lakes of ſuch magnitude, that it was impoſſible to 


miſtake them. 


In this ceſſion, however, the intereſt of this coun. - 


try had been duly conſulted, The far greater por. 
tion of the fur trade, the moſt important one in the 
northern tracts of the American continent, had been 
preſerved, We ſhould enjoy it nearly without rivals, 
as it lay almoſt entirely on that fide of the lakes that 
belonged to the Britiſh diviſion. 
The profits derivable from the poſſeſſion of 
theſe northern diſtricts, had been much over- 
rated. Canada itſelf, for inſtance, did not yield to 
Great Britain a balance in trade in any wiſe cquiva- 
lent to its coſt: the expences incurred on ac- 
count of that Province had for ſeveral years amount- 
ed to eight hundred thouſand pounds annually; 
while the exports to it did not exceed the imports 
from it ſo much as four hundred thouſand pounds. 
It had been complained that the ſpace of Hand in- 
cluded in the ceſſions to the United States, amount- 
ed to eighteen thouſand ſquare miles. But it ought 
to be no leſs noticed, that much of this was com- 
rehended in mountainous and uncultivable waſtes, 
which no induſtry could improve; and that a large 
proportion of the reſt, would, from its ſituation, 
probably remain uncultivated for ages. But exclu- 
five of theſe conſiderations, the experience of the 
preſent times manifeſted the danger of diſtant colo- 
niſations. Were we to people them from home, i 
would prove a meaſure of much more expence than 
prone! were they to be aſſigned to the American 


oyaliſts, the rancour and animoſity ſubfiſting be- 
tween 
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bly involve us in a ſhort time in another quatrel.— 
By leaving theſe lands to the American States, the 
ame diſpoſition to tillage and rural occupations 
would remain, which had ſo long employed the 
Coloniſts in ſuch branches of labour as had render- 


proportion as they extended their back-ſettlements, 
ncw demands would ariſe for a multitude of thoſe 
articles which either were not fabricated in Ame- 
rica, or could be procured on more advantageous 
terms from abroad. While land might be obtained 
with facility, the natural propenſity of mankind to 
cultivate and dwell upon their own poſſeſſions, would 
render agriculture the principal and favourite pur- 
ſuit of the inhabitants of the American continent, 
and furniſh an abundant ſource of employment for 
thoſe commercial nations with whom they- main- 
tained a correſpondence. Among theſe we ſhould 
for a variety of reaſons needleſs to be ſpecified, re- 
tan much the largeſt ſhare, 

Penobſcot, a tract of land to the north of New 
England, had fince it had bcen ceded to the Ame- 
icans, been repreſented as remarkably productive 
of timber fit for the largeſt maſts ; but thoſe who 
had officially ſurveyed the woods of that country, 
were ready to certify that they did not produce 
trees of ſufficient dimenſions for thoſe purpoſes. 

Cenſures had been paſſed on the liberty granted 


cs, tothe Americans of fiſhing not only on the banks 
rge of Newfoundland, but alſo on the coaſts of the Bri- 
0 i dependencies in America. But that liberty did 


not in the leaſt interfere with our intereſt, or with 
our arrangements in that country. There were two 
hing ſeaſons, the winter and ſummer; the firſt 
from their ſituation they neceſſarily enjoyed wholly 


n 
1. to themſelves, undiſturbed by any other natian,— 
* Of courſe they carried ox their fiſheries at that time 


here. 
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tween them and their countrymen would unavoida- 


ed them ſubſervient to our commercial views. In 
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wherever they thought proper, without the poffl 
bility of hindrance or moleſtation. But during the 
ſecond ſeaſon the advantages were all on our fide 
from our poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, where none 
but ourſelves were entitled to the drying and curin 
of fiſh, It was in conſequence of this benefit that 
we ſtood in no need of the liberty of carry ing on 
any fiſhery on the coaſt of the countrics belonging 
to the American States. 
Much clamour had been raiſed againſt that arti— 
cle of the treaty by which the Congreſs was to re. 
commend the caſe of the Loyaliſts to the conſide- 
ration of the different ſtates compoſing the Ameri. 
can confederacy. But it was not in the power of 
Congreſs to engage for more. It was the ſtile in 
which they had uniformly addreſſed the ſeparate 
members of the union, ever ſince it had commenced, 
The jealouſy of the reſpective ſtates was ſuch, 
that no other had been uſed. It always had how- 
ever met with the fulleſt deference, and would doubt- 
leſs, in the preſent inſtance, command as much re- 
ſpe& as in all others. 
The caſe of the Loyaliſts was certainly deſerving 
of the moſt particular attention. No people in the 
Britiſh dominions were more worthy of the notice 
and care of government : but had not the recom- 
mendation of Congreſs been accepted, the war muſt 
have continued; the option lay ſolely between 
theſe two alternatives, It might appear ungenerous 
to give up this point to the American Commilhon- 
ers, as we ſeemed thereby to abandon to the diſcre- 
tion of the enemy thoſe who had devoted them- 
ſelves to our ſervice with ſo much zeal and fidelitr, 
But the fact was, they were by no means relinquilh- 
ed, Were the requiſitions to be made by Con- 
greſs in their favour diſregarded by the reſpective 
ſtates, there ſtill remained the native generoſity and 
gratitude of the Britiſh nation, To this they 9 
| ne 
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knew they could always appeal, with a certainty of 
meeting with a refuge from adverſity. The burthens 
of this country were great, but its magnanimity was 
till greater. It bore them with alacrity for the 
ſupport of its honour, and would cheartully add to 
them for the relief of thoſe who had faithfully 
ſtood by it in the day of trial. But without anſwer- 
ing for more than could be done, the Loyaliſts might 
depend on the ampleſt protection in this country, 
ould their own refuſe them a mild and honourable 
treatment. A very moderate proportion of the im- 
menſe ſums annually laviſhed in hoſtilities againſt 
the Americans, would ſuffice to place thoſe among 
them who had ſuffered for their loyalty to Britain, 
on as comfortable a footing here as they had ever 
enjoyed at home. It was aſſerted on this occaſion, 
that leſs than half of the expenditure in one American 
campaign, would be adequate to the moſt generous 
compenſation that could be defired by the Loyaliſts. 
It would indemnify them to the full for all their 
loſſes; and a refidence in their own country except- 
ed, would render their condition as proſperous as 
ever. 

Such being the real ſtate of the cafe, nothing 
could be more illiberal and unjuſt, than to blame 
thoſe who had conducted the buſineſs of the peace, 
jor having concluded it without inſiſting perempto- 
ly on a reſtoration of the Loyaliſts to the unbound- 
« poſſeſſion of all the rights and properties they 
had enjoyed antecedently to the conteſt. They 
who exclaimed with ſo much vehemenee againſt 
this part of the treaty, ought to be told, that no 
expedient was left untried to obtain the fulleſt reſti- 
tution of the Loyaliſts to thetr primitive ſituation. 
This point was urged preferably to all others. So 
keen and ardent were the Britiſh Commiſſioners 
upon this ſubject, that the very negociation itſelf 
was ſulpended, and was once near being finally bro- 
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ken off, on the American Commiſſioners declaring, 
that it was not in their power to proceed any fur. 
ther than to engage on the part of Congreſs, that 
it ſhould earneſtly recommend the caſe of the Loy. 
aliſts to the generous conſideration of the reſpective 
ſtates. ; 

But would any prudent man have adviſed the 
continuation of a war, the ſuccefles of which were 
evidently ſo precarious, while a termination could 
be put to it without wounding the national honour 


by a dereliction of thoſe friends whoſe demands were 


the only impediment to its concluſion. The faci- 
lity with which theſe demands certainly could, and 
undoubtedly would cheartully be anſwered by an 
opulent, generous, and equitable people, left no 
room to heſitate long between the continuing to ſpill 
the blood of twa nations, who, though divided by 
the ocean, were in every other reſpect but one, and 
the haſtening to reconcile them, and to bury in ob- 
livion all the diſſentions and calamities under which 
they were labouring. 

From theſe motives the negociation, which was 


almoſt expiring, on the ſole account of what rela- 


ted to the Eoyalifts, had been reſumed, and pur- 
ſued with that alacrity which brought it ſo ſpeedily 
to a completion. This very ſpeed had indeed been 


heavily reprobated. It was no difficult taſk, ſaid 


the opponents to the terms of the peace, to ſettle a 
diſpute by making every conceſhon that was requi- 
red by the adverſe party. But they who were lo 
ſevere in their cenſure, ought to have reflected, 
that we were framing the conditions of a reconcilia- 
tion, which in arder to be permanent, ſhould bear 
no marks of any deſign or inclination on our part to 
retain the leaſt pretence to renew thoſe claims we 
had given up, or to detract from thoſe advantages 
which were yielded, 

When 
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When we propoſed to enter into a treaty with the 
United States of America, it was not merely a ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities we had in view, ſuch as might 
take place with other powers at variance with us; 
the object in contemplation was of a far more im- 
portant and extenſive nature: we propoſed an abſo- 
jute abolition of all poſſible cauſes of enmity, and 
to give the Americans every proof in our power that 
we meant to treat them in the moſt amicable and 
benevolent manner they could expect and require. 

Such being our deſire, ought we not earneſtly to 
ſtrive, by every obvious means, to convince the 
Americans of our fincerity ? Was it therefore con- 
ſiſtent with ſuch intentions to cavil about points, 
the moſt favourable deciſion of which in our favour, 
would only produce cauſes of diſcontent, and ſuſ— 
picion that we ſtill entertained ideas repugnant to 
the ſentiments of amity we profeſſed, and that we 
waited only an opportunity to maniteſt them, to our 
advantage, and their detriment ? It we ſerioufly in- 
tended to recover the affection of the Americans, 
the readieſt and ſureſt method was to remove all oc- 
caſion of jealouſy, to treat them with a generous 
and manly confidence, and by ſetting them the ex- 
ample of forgiving and forgetting all that was paſt, 
to induce them to repay us with a cordial imitation. 

Befides theſe conſiderations, every one of which muſt 
have decifive weight in the minds of diſpaſhonate 
men, there was another of infinite importance in the 
preſent juncture of affairs. We were involved in a 
conteſt ſuch as no nation ever experienced. We 
were contending with the two moft powerful repub- 
lics on the globe, Holland in the old, and Ame- 
rica in the new world, and with the two moſt po- 
tent monarchies in the univerſe, France and Spain, 
True it was, we had through the valour of our peo- 
ple, and the greatneſs' of our reſources, made hi- 
therto an honourable reſiſtance : but we could not 
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reaſonably expect to oppoſe much longer ſucceſ;. 
fully ſuch an hoſt of enemies. The only probable 
means to extricate ourſelves from the multiplicity 
of difficulties ſurrounding us, was by breaking this 
terrible confederacy, It was only by ſuch a mea. 
ture that Venice in the beginning of the ſixteenth, 
and Holland in the laſt century, eſcaped a deftruc. 
tion which would otherwiſe have been unavoidable, 
But circumſtances did not favour our endeayours to 
diſunite our enemies. They ſtill remained as firm- 
ly allied among themfelves, and as perſeveringly 
inveterate againſt this nation, as at the firſt moment 
of their confederacy. The only method to bring 
about its diſſolution, was therefore a peace upon 
the beſt terms that could be procured. 

The preſent was unqueſtionably the moſt auſpici- 
ous moment to compaſs this defirable end, The 
victory of Lord Rodney over the French in the 
Weſt Indies, the repulſe of the combined efforts of 
the Houſe of Bourbon at Gibraltar by General Eli- 
ott, and the relicf of that place in the face of the 
whole naval ſtrength of France and Spain by Lord 
Howe, were events, that while they immortalized 
the names of thoſe great commanders, enabled Bri- 
tain to demand honourable terms from her enemies, 
But though they were inclined, from our ſucceſſes, 
to meet us upon a more equitable footing than before 
this return of good fortune, they ſtill were too con. 
ſcious of their own ſtrength, to be ſo much caſt 
down, as to depart from their original plan, which 
was to ſever the Britiſh Colonies from the parent 
ſtate. 
Nor were they alone in this determination. There 
was not a ſtate or potentate in Europe that did not 
openly or ſecretly entertain the ſame wiſhes. Whence 
this univerſal aim to diminiſh the power of Great 
Britain aroſe, was not the ſubject of diſcuſſion ; but 


daily experience proved its exiſtence, even * 
chobe 
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thoſe who did not explicitly rank themſelves among 
our foes. 

Was jt compatible with the ſafety of this coun- 
try to remain any Jonger in ſuch dangerous, or to 
ſpeak more properly, in ſuch deſperate circumſtan- 
ces, while a fair opportunity offered to ſhake off at 
once all incumbrances, and regain ſuch a footing 
of ſecurity, as ta open a proſpect of retrieving all 
our loſſes, and recovering our former luſtre? 

This happy opportunity, produced by the con- 
currence of the fortunate events juſt mentioned, 
ought therefore to be improved with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, while the impreſſion they had made on 
our enemies was yet freſh and forcible, Were we 
to ſuffer the ſurpriſe at theſe unexpected blows to 
ſubſide, their confidence in the ſuperiority of 
ſtrength which they ſtill poſſeſſed might ſoon re- 
turn, and operate much more to our diſadvantage 
than heretofore, from the additional care and ar- 
rangements with which the exerciſe of it would be 
accompanied, If we therefore conſulted our inte- 
reſt, we ſhould haſten to employ the preſent hour, 
and commit nothing to the chance of unpropitious 
accidents, Were we to meet with a reverle of for- 
tune, the change would, according to all the rules 
of probability, prove finally decifive and fatal to 
this country, from the daily encreaſing multitude 
of its declared or clandeſtine enemies. 

In anſwer to this juſtification of the terms of 
2 it was warmly afferted, that when duly con- 
idered, they were much more favourable to our 
enemies than they had any reaſon to expect, as would 
fully appear by a circumſtantial examination. 

That part of the coaſt of Newfoundland where 
the French were to enjoy an excluſive fiſhery, could 
not in reaſon be deemed leſs productive than that 
we retained. It had been ſpecifically demanded as 
4 proportionable ſhare by the French miniſtry, and 
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it were abſurd to imagine they would knowingly 
have contented themſelves with the worſt, 

The iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were ſu. 
ceptible of more improvement in the article of for- 
tification, and would prove of more utility in caſe 
of a war than had been repreſented. Their ſitua. 
tion alone commanded the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
When put into that ſtate of ſtrength which France 
would certainly not omit to give them, they mul: 
evidently greatly moleſt our fiſhery on the Banks or 
Newfoundland, and interrupt our navigation to 
Canada. 

The ceſſion of Tobago and St. Lucia was a much 
more pernicious meaſure than people in genc:ral 
teemed aware of. In a commercial light, the firſt 
of theſe iſlands was of the higheſt importance; its 
cotton was the beſt in the Welt Indies; the ſecond 
was a ſtation of which the uſefulneſs in war was 
continually manifeſted while in our poſſeſſion. It 
was a conſtant check upon the operations of the 
enemy in thoſe parts; it had enabled us effentially 
to watch the motions of their fleets, and, in conſe- 
quence, to obtain that ſignal victory which had al- 
tercd the ſituation of affairs ſo much in our favour, 

By giving up Senegal and Gorce, the gum trade 
lay wholly at the diſpoſal of the French. On their 
repreſentation at the peace of fixty-two, that with- 
out one of theſe places they ſhould be wholly de- 
prived of it, we had generouſly conſented- they 
ſhould retain one; but as they would now poſſeſs 
both, our excluſion from that trade followed of 

courſe, unleſs we ſubſcribed to their own terms. 
Gum was an article of indiſpenſible neceſſity in vari- 
ous branches of our manufactories, thoſe of ſilł 
and linen eſpecially. The monopoly of it ought 
not therefore to have been ecded to our principal 
rivals in commerce, as well as our moſt dangerous 


enemies. 
The 
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The ceſhons to France in the Eaſt Indies were 
treated with the utmoſt ſeverity. Here the enemy 
had no equivalent to reſtore, and yet had obtained 
conceluons of the moſt important nature. The 
grants of territory around Pondicherry and Karical 
were not only to be viewed in the light of additional 
conveniences, but as real acceſhons of power and 
influence to the French, and in no ſmall meaſure 
as humiliations to the Engliſh in the eyes of the 
natives. | 

This part of the treaty was repreſented as highly 
prejudicial to our intereſt in India. Britain engaged 


in a manner to become the protectreſs of France in 


that country: this was a ſtrain of complaiſance ill 
agreeing with good policy ; and the more blameable, 
as the arms of France in India had been leſs proſper- 
ous than any where. A ſhort time would probably 
evince the erroneous conduct of thoſe who yielded 
with ſuch unneceſſary facility to the requeſt of a 
power, from which the experience of ages had 
taught us to apprehend every kind of enmity, when- 
ever poſſeſſed of the ability to exerciſe it. | 

The permiſſion now granted to France of carry- 
ing on 1ts trade in thoſe parts, in the ſame manner 
as it was done by the late French Eaſt India Com- 
pany, was much too indefinite. It opened ſo large 
a field to their pretenſions, that we ſhould probably 
ve ſoon obliged to oppoſe them by main force. Since 
the laſt peace we had enjoyed the privilege of 
ſearching their veflels, and prohibiting the impor— 
tation of arms ; but if they were now to be releaſed 
trom this examination, they would hardly abſtain 
from conveying to Chandernagore all that was ne- 
ceſſary to render it a ſtrong and formidable ſettle- 
ment; which from its vicinity to our own, would 
neceſlarily endanger their ſafety, as well as detri- 
ment their trade. | 
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The ſuppreſſion of the various ſtipulations te: 
garding the harbour of Dunkirk, framed with {6 
much ſolicitude at the peace of Utrecht, was ad- 
verted to with no leſs aſperity. Theſe ſtipulations 
were looked upon as ſo neceſſary at that time, that 
unleſs Lewis the Fourteenth had conſented to them, 
no peace would have been made. The wiſdom of 
our miniſtry at that epocha foreſaw the conſequence 


of ſuffering this harbour to remain in the condition 


it had been put by that monarch. Its baſon was 
ſufficiently deep and capacious to admit of at leaſt 
thirty ſhips of great burthen. It was from thence 
an expedition was attempted in favour of the Pre- 
tender upon the coaſt of Scotland in the year feven- 
teen hundred and eight. The fleet employed upon 
this occaſion confiſted of a number of veſlels of con- 
ſiderable ſize. 

But what chiefly rendered Dunkirk an object of 
apprehenſion, ſhould it be reſtored to its former 
ſtate, was its proximity to the ſhores of England : 
it faced in a manner the mouth of the Thames ; no- 
thing could iſſue out of that river unobſerved by 
that port, It would in time of war become a ſta- 
tion for the ſtouteſt privateers, and keep the trade 
of the Britiſh metropolis in continual alarms. 

In this manner had France, though unſucceſsful 
in the Eaſt, and defeated in the Weſt Indies, when 
deprived of her fiſhery in the North American ſeas, 
and cut off from the moſt lucrative branches of tac 
African trade, when her marine began viſibly to 
decline, and ours to recover its aſcendancy, in this 
inferiority of circumſtances, had her negociators 
been able to frame a treaty as advantageous to het 
as if the ſuperiority lay entirely on her fide. 

The treaty with Spain underwent alſo ſome very 
ſevere ſtrictures. By the ceſſion of Minorca we had 
loſt an iſland of the utmoſt importance to the ſup- 


port of our Mediterranean trade in war. Here out 
men 
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men of war, privateers, and merchantmen found a 
harbour to refit in caſe of damages received in fight, 
and a certain refuge from the enemy. | 

Whatever might be pleaded for the ceſſion of 
Weſt Florida, the ſurrendering of Eaſt Florida 
could not be juſtified. It was a ſpacious country, 
had an extenfive coaſt, with ſome, excellent har- 
bours, remarkable for not being infeſted with the 
ſhip worms ſo common in the Welt Indies. It com- 
manded an immenſe track of navigation by its pen- 
inſular poſition between the Gult of Mexico and 
the coaſt of North America, and mult in the hands 
of an enemy prove a great annoyance to our Jamaica 
trade. It poſſeſſed alſo no few internal reſources, 
and was capable of much improvement. The peo- 
ple ſettled in it were firmly attached to the Britiſh 
government. But what chiefly recommended it at 
preſent, was the conveniency of its ſituation for the 
receptacle of the perſecuted Loyaliſts. Here, with- 
out wandering far from their native ſoil, they would 
have found an aſylum much more to their ſa- 
tisfact ion than the uncomfortable climate of Nova 
Scotia. 

The terms granted to America met in their turn 
with no leſs cenſure than the preceding. It was 
bitterly complained that the limits aſſigned to the 
dependencies of Britain and the United States, left 
theſe in poſſeſſion of a multiplicity of ſtrong places, 
tonſtructed and fortified at a vaſt expence to this 
country, and which there appeared no valid reaſon 
or having ceded. 

In conſequence of this ceſſion the principal part of 
he fur trade would fall into the hands of the Ame- 
cans, notwithſtanding our endeavours to repre- 
knt the matter otherwiſe. We might have retained 
t wholly to ourſelves, by keeping the immenſe 
nts thus laviſhly parted with to our enemies, who 
could have claimed but a moderate ſhare of them, 
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conſiſtently with the circumſtances they were in at the fe 
time of treating. We then held Charleſtown in n 

South Carolina, which gave us in a great meaſure - 
the command of that province. We were maſters A 
of New York and the neighbouring iſles, eſpecially dt 
the large and important one of Long Iſland. Theſe th 
being the head quarters of the Britiſh armies th 
and lying in the centre of North America, kept ly 
the whole continent in awe. - The Indian coun- co 
tries and nations contiguous to the back-ſettlements Pa 
were in our intereſt, and in the Colonies themſelves | 
we had numbers of zealous friends and adherents, wil 
Even among thoſe who had profefled themſelves the 
our enemies, multitudes were heartily defirous of its 
terminating the war at all events, and did not ſeru- ne 
ple openly to expreſs their ſentiments. gra 
The ſtatement of the expences on account of Ca- act 
nada included thoſe of the war. The balance of 8. 
the trade carried on in that province was greatly in the! 
our favour, and promiſed a conſiderable. increaſe. fide 
The merchants who were ſettled there, had from TIC 
the conviction of the vaſt profits to be derived from nor 
the commerce they had eſtabliſhed in the interior ther 
parts of the country, erected large magazines in [tate 
the principal places of trade along the great lakes, thof 
and had laid out capital ſums to fortify and render they 
them convenient. Theſe would now ſtand them in of tt 
little ſtead, from the ſuperior ſhare which the Ame- who 
ricans could not fail to derive of all the benefits T 
produced in future by a commercial intercourſe with on 1 
the Indians, in conſequence of the prodigious ex- coul 
tent of territory ſo needleſsly ceded by the treaty. voul 
By theſe ceſſions we not only ſuffered a depri- the e 
vation of the far greateſt part of our fur trade, teſty 
but incurred a diſgrace that ought to wound ſtill ind | 
deeper the feelings of a ſpirited people. Upwards expre 
of twenty tribes of Indians in our alliance were de- * 
en 


lerted by us, without making a ſuitable pore 
ot 
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for their ſecurity againſt the reſentment of the Ame- 
ricans. _ 


The right of fiſhing on all the Britiſh coaſts of 
America was allowed to the ſubjects of the United 


States in common with thoſe of Great Britain, while 


theſe were denied the fame privilege on the coaſts of 
the former, notwithſtanding the profeſſions ſo ſtrong- 
/ ſpecified in the treaty, that its purport was to 


conſult impartially the reciprocal advantages of both 


arties. FIR 
In return for the liberality, or rather profuſion 
with which Britain had made ſo many conceſſions, 
the only article of any conſequence infiſted upon in 
its favour, had been denied with as much haughti- 
neſs and inflexibility, as if no advantages had been 
granted to America, and as if the peace was a meer 
act of condeſcenſion on the part of Congreſs. 
The demand of reſtitution to the Loyaliſts of 
their property, confiſcated during the war for their 
fidelity to our cauſe, had been refuſed by the Ame- 
tican Commiſſioners, on pretence that neither they 
nor Congreſs itſelf could comply with it, any far- 
ther than by a recommendation of it to the different 


fates. If ſuch were the powers of Congreſs, or of 


thoſe whom it commiſſioned to treat on its behalf, 
they were wholly inadequate to the proper purpoſes 
of treating, and tended only to delude thoſe with 
whom they pretended to negociate. | 

This demand was in itſelf fo juſt, and founded 
om ſo many hiſtorical precedents, that Congreſs 
could not poſſibly plead a want of foreſight that it 
would be made. It had been uſual in all ages, on 
the ceſſation of a civil war, to grant a general am- 
teſty, No other motives but thoſe of the baſeſt 
ad moſt barbarous revenge, could induce men to 
cxpreis an averſeneſs to ſo humane and neceflary a 
meaſure. Next to the cruelty of ſuch a refuſal was 
ne meanneſs of thoſe who ſubmirted to it. 
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ance of France, during the laſt century, and atter- 
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Circumſtances empowered this nation to hays 
acted with ſuch firmneſs, as to compel the Ame. 
ricans to relax of their obſtinacy in this parti. 
cular. Until they had conſented to a generous 
treatment of the Loyaliſts, we ought to have with. 
held the reſtitution of the many ſtrong places ſtill 
remaining in our hands, and made the ſurrender of 
them the price of their acquieſcence in our demands 
in favour of the brave and faithful people who had 
ſuffered ſo much upon our account. 
Neither France nor Spain could in the nature of 
things have countenanced the republican inexora- 
bleneſs diſplayed by America upon this occafion, 
Fidelity to the Crown was a virtue too much prized 
in monarchies to loſe any of its worth even in the 
eye of a hoſtile Court. Thoſe of Verſailles and 
Madrid valued it too much in their own ſubjects, 
not to ſhow it reſpect in thoſe of a monarch, with 
whom though they were at war, yet they had al- 
ways teſtified a ſufficient readineſs to obſerve the 
laws of juſtice and generofity reciprocally eſtabliſh - 
ed between civilized nations. 
No apology could be made or admitted for fo 
ſpiritleſs and flagitious a complaiſance to the Ame- 
ricans. They affected to conſider the Dutch in 
particular as models worthy of imitation in the 
manner with which they emancipated themſelves 
from the Spaniſh yoke. But the Dutch had cer- 
tainly ſet them no examples | of vindictivenels : 
when they obtained a recognition of their indepen- 
dence, they generouſly agreed to an act of oblivion, 
and even reſtored to thoſe who had adhered to the 
cauſe of Spain, their property of every denomina- 
tion that had been confiſcated, or the full value ot if, 
Spain had twice acted with no leſs lenity towards 
the Province of Catalonia; the firſt-time on its fe- 
volting from that Crown, and calling in the aſſiſt- 
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wards on its refuſing to acknowledge the Bourbon 
family at the beginning of the preſent. In both 
caſes all puniſhment was remitted on its returning 
to obedience : life, poſſeſſions, laws, and immuni- 
ties remained inviolate. | 


England had conducted itſelf in the ſame mager 


at the Revolution towards that party in Ireland 
which had fided with James the Second. No pro- 
ſeriptions took place, and upon ſubmittieg to go- 
vernment, every man was admitted to the undif 
turbed enjoyment of his property. | . 

With theſe, and ſo many other examples before 
them, nothing could be more ungenerous and inhu- 
man than the behaviour of the Americans towards 
thoſe of their countrymen who had differed trom 
them in opinion during the late conteſt, and had in 
conſequence eſpouſed the cauſe of Britain. It were 
more honourable for their character, as well as more 
conſiſtent with good policy, to efface at once all re- 


cordial reconciliation of all parties among them, 
This could only be acccompliſhed by lenient mea- 
ſures; all others were equally diſgraceful to thoſe 
who adopted, and to thoſe who having it in their 
power, did not refolutely prevent them. 

Such were the principal ſtrictures paſſed by op- 
poſition on the terms of peace. They were anſwer- 
ed on the part of miniſtry, by referring their oppo- 
nents to the juſtification of it already laid before 
them, This they firmly contended muſt prove in 
every. reſpect whatſoever, reaſonable and ſatisfac- 
tory to all who diveſted themſelves of party confi» 
derations, and would be at the pains of a candid 
ad diſpaſſionate examination. R 

They inſiſted, in particular, that by adverting 
vith due attention to the tenour of the treaty, it 
Vas maniteſt that neither the Loyaliſts nor the In- 
Un allies of Britain were relinquiſhed in the man? 
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membrance of internal diſcords, and bring about a 
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ner ſo invidiouſly repreſented. It had been care 
fully provided by an article framed for that very 
purpoſe, that no individual whatever. ſhould ſuffer 
either in his perſon or property on account of the 
part he might have taken in the war. By this it was 
clear, that though what was paſt could not be re- 
called, yet no ſeverities in future would be exerci- 
ſed againſt the friends of Britain, and that their pre- 
ceding conduct was ſecured from all retroſpect. 
As to the Indians in our alliance, they remained 
on the ſame footing as before the conteſt. Thoſe 
that were included within the line of partition aſ- 
ſigned to the United States, were no more delivered 
up to theſe than thoſe within the boundaries pre- 
{cribed to Britain were made over to this latter. 
The obvious meaning of the treaty in adjuſting 
theſe limits being no more than that neither of the 
contracting parties ſhould form any ſettlements, or 
carry on any trade beyond them. 
It could not therefore be aſſerted that the peace 
was eithet diſhonourable or diſadvantageous, con- 
ſidering the ſituat ion in which the imprudence and 
obſtinacy of the miniſtry that purſued coercive mea- 
ſures againſt America had placed Great Britain. To 
this miniſtry, and to no other, would any honeſt 
man lay the imputation of having brought this coun- 
try into thoſe difficulties which had made it neceſ- 
ſary to agree to thoſe conceffions that were ſo hea- 
vily cenſured ? But whoever thought proper to re- 
probate theſe, it ill became thoſe. men to aſſume 
ſuch a liberty, from whoſe mal-adminiſtration they 
originally aroſe. 
Nor were the advocates of miniſtry wanting in in- 
finuations that it was not ſo much the peace, as the 
places and power of thoſe who had brought it to a 
concluſion, that irritated their opponents. This 
topic was urged with a warmth and acrimony not 


inferior to what had been experienced on any for- 
mer 
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mer occaſion between the contending parties. No- 
thing, it was ſaid, but the luſt of power could haye 
wrought: a coalition between men ſo diſcordant in 
principle as thoſe who were united at preſent againſt 
miniſtry. They had for years oppoſed each other 
with a violence that bordered upon indecency : they 
had differed in every meaſure, in every idea rela- 
ting to the government of this country. Their mu- 
tual rancour hurried them into perſonalities and in- 
vectives that hardly knew any limitations. Whence 
could therefore ſo ſtrange and unnatural a reconci— 
liation between them proceed, but from ſelfiſh and 
intereſted motives ? | 

Oppoſition retorted theſe reproaches with no leſs 
aſperity. It was not the peace, ſaid they, which 
they condemned; it was the maniteſt precipitation 
with which it was concluded that offended all cool 
and reaſoning individuals. It was the ſcandalous 
facility with which miniſtry had yielded to the de- 
mands of our enemies, that induced men of all par- 
ties to join in the ſevereſt cenſure upon them. This 
union of ſentiments in reprobating them, was pro- 
duced by the gcneral indignation that was felt at 
their conduct. Its abſurdity and its weakneſs were 
lo apparent, that even thoſe who could accord in 
nothing elſe, agreed with the moſt perfect unani- 
mity in ſtigamatizing the framers of a peace which 
was evidently founded on 1gnorance and puſillani— 
mity. No miniſtry that was not totally blind to the 
intereſts of this nation, and to the advantageous 
circumſtances in which it ſtood at the time of the 


treaty, would have conſented. to the terms which 


had rendered it ſo odious. No man of ſpirit, in 
any circumſtances, would have ſubmitted to thoſe 
articles in it that were ſo unworthy of the dignity 

and character of the Britiſh nation. 
From theſe cauſes alone aroſe that coalition ſo 
tateful to miniſtry. This coalition, ſhould it be 
8. e im- 
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Improved into a fincere reconciliation of the parties 
that compoſed it, would prove a moſt happy and 
auſpicious event to this country in its preſent 
ſituation. Coalitions of this kind had more than 
once ſaved it in the hour of danger. It was by the 
union of different parties during the laſt war, thar 
its termination was ſo glorious. The great Lord 
Chatham was at the head of this coalition; and ir 
was an acquiſition of honour to his character that 
he ſo readily acquieſced in ſo beneficial a meaſure. 
It was by a ſtill more univerſal coalition the Re. 
volution itſelf was effected, and the foundation laid 
of that political eftablilkment which this country 
has ſo much reaſon to prize. From theſe, and 
other precedents that might be adduced, it was 
highly unjuſt to caſt a reproach upon men for lay- 
ing afide their private animofities, and uniting for 
the ſake of the public. Men that were capable of 
fuch a ſacrifice of their feelings, inſtead of being 
accuſed of ſelfiſhneſs, deſerved to be held out as 
patterns of the moſt real and uieful patriotiſm, 
The perſons who were now at the head of oppo- 
fition, had lately been the principal leaders ot the 
two parties that had ſo long divided us. This was 
unqueſtionably the moſt defirable circumftance in 
their preſent coalition. The acknowledged emi- 
nence of their reſpective abilities would carry ſuch 
a weight and influence into the tranſaction of buti- 
neſs, as would enable them, ſhould they be advan- 
ced to power, to cbnſtitute what was moſt wanted 
in this country, a miniſtry poſſeſſed of popular 
eſteem and confidence. This alone could eflec- 
tually ſtrengthen the hands of government, and ter- 
minate thoſe diſcords that had been fo fatal to this 
nation. | ; 
A variety of other arguments were produced in 
this eclebrated conteſt, which was ſupported with 


; unabated ſervour on each fide during the ſpace ot 
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a whole night. It was eight in the enſuing morn- 
ing before a diviſion took place; when the miniſte- 
rial addreſs on the peace was rejected by a majority 
of fixteen 3 two hundred and eight voting for, and 
two hundred and twenty-four againſt it. | 
In the Houſe of Lords miniſtry was more fortu- 
nate : the addreſs moved by them was carried in 
their favour by ſeventy-two votes againſt fifty-nine. 

Four days after this debate, oppofition, encour- 
aged by its ſucceſs on the ſeventeenth, moved in 
conſequence of it, that the corceſfions made to the 
enemies of Great Britain, were greater than they 
were entitled to, on a comparative view of their 
ſituation and that of this country. 

This motion - revived the preceding altercation ; 
but oppoſition again remained victorious, by a ma- 
jority of ſeventeen : one hundred and ninety voting 
for miniſtry, and two hundred and ſeven againit 
them. 

Thus ended the parliamentary debates occaſioned 
by the treaty of peace. They were no leſs vehe- 
ment, and of much longer duration out of Parlia- 
ment. An inundation of writings filled the public 
on this ſubject; and rendered it for a long time a 
cauſe of inceſſant bickerings and diſputes, which the. 
many intereſting objects which have fince occupicd 
the attention of this country have not yet complete- 
ly quieted. 

In the mean time a negociation had been opened 
with the States-General at the Hague. On the dil- 
lolution of the miniſtry in the end of March eighty- 
two, propoſals af a ſeparate and immediate peace 
were laid before them by that which ſucceeded. — 
But notwithſtanding the cordiality and condeſcen- 
lon which accompanied this offer, the councils of 
the States were under ſuch influence, that it was 
gected, though the conditions proffered them 
gere the moſt advantageous they could poſſibly 
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require, being a renewal of the famous treaty of 
ſixteen hundred ſeventy- four, by which they would 
have ſecured all their requiſitions from this country, 
At the cloſe of the year, after the proviſional 
treaty with America had been concluded, and while 
. thoſe with France and Spain were in forwardneſs, 
the Dutch miniſters at Paris propoſed a negociation 
with the Britiſh miniſter at that Court, on the terms 
offered to them in the month of April preceding ; 
but they met with a refuſal in their turn, and were 
given to underſtand, that having put a negative on 
the endeavours of Great Britain to effect a particu. 
lar reconciliation with Holland, that country had 
no right to expect any more than to be placed on 
the ſame footing as other powers. 
Preliminary articles of peace being however 
agreed upon between Great Britain, on the one 
art, and by France and Spain on the other, in 
3 enſuing, a ſuſpenſion of arms took place 
at the ſame time with reſpect to Holland; by which 
the Dutch were included in the general pacification. 
But notwithſtanding the definitive arrangements 
among the other belligerent powers, in conſequence 
of the reſtoration of peace, were finally concluded 
by the commencement of September, it was not till 
then that the States-General came to a preliminary 
ſcttlement with Great Britain. | 
lhe terms of the treaty were a reciprocal reſti- 
tution of all the places and territories taken on 
either fide, the ſettlement of Negapatnam in the 
Eaſt Indies excepted: this was to remain in the 
poſſeſſion of Great Britain, unleſs an equivalent was 
given in its ſtead, 
The nayigation of the Eaſtern ſeas was to be 
free and unmoleſted to the Britiſh ſhipping in all 
arts. | 
Theſe two articles were the only objects deſerv- 
ing of particular conſideration in the treary ; the 
3 remain- 


remainder conſiſting of the mutual reſtoration of 
priſoners, and of ſuch other adjuſtments and ſtipula- 
tions as are uſual in all treaties of peace. | 

It was obſerved on this occaſion, that the ill ſuc- 
ceſs predicted by politicians to the Dutch, on their 
fiding againſt the Engliſh, was ſtrictly and literally 
verified. The Seven United Provinces, hurried 
away by a blind enthuſiaſm in favour of the United 
States of America, and faſcinated, as it were, by a 
fimilitude of appellation, imagined that there was 
a near reſemblance in the cauſes that occafioned, 
as well as in the circumſtances that accompanied the 
change of their reſpective governments from a mo- 
narchy into a republic. 

In conſequence of this idea, they forgot the na- 
tural ties that bound their intereſt ſo firmly with 
that of Great Btitain. Impelled by the narrow 
maxims of a commercial jealouſy, improvident of 
all concerns but thoſe of the preſent hour, they 
unwiſely gave ear to the clamours of an intereſted 
faction, deluded by the proſpect of benefits that 
were at beſt tranſitory and precarious. 

No ſtate in Europe had a fairer opportunity of 
diſplaying both its policy and ſpirit. An honour- 
able adherence to the intereſt of Great Britain, which 
the experience of two centuries had ſo forcibly 
proved to be their own, would have opcrated as an 
effectual check upon that power it chiefly behoves 
them to Keep within bounds, No great exertions 
would have been requiſite for the due accompliſh- 
ment of this purpoſe : little more, perhaps, than 
a reſpeCtable footing of neutrality, or, at moſt, a 
reſolute and explicit determination to preſerve in- 
violate, in caſe of real neceſſity, their friendſhip and 
— with this country, would have ſuffi- 
ced, in conjunction with the acting ſtrength of 
Britain, to deter its enemies from forming that 

com- 
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combination which coſt it ſuch a profuſion of blood 
and trealure to refiſt. 
A conduct framed upon ſuch principles, would, 


in the perſuaſion of competent judges, have anſwer. 


ed every defirable end. It would have upheld that 
character of conſiſtency and forefight, for which 
they had ſo long and ſo deſervedly been noted. It 
would have ſecured that independent fituation which 
they had hitherto ſo happily maintained; and it 
would haye prevented the degradation of being at 
length compelled to commit themſelves to the Pro- 
tection of a power whoſe ambition was proverbial 
in the political world, and the effects of which no 
people had more woefully experienced than them- 
ſelves, 

Next to Holland, that member of the confede- 
racy againſt Bri:ain which ſuffered moſt was Spain, 
The recovery of Minorca and of the Floridas, was 
but a poor compenſation for the prodigious expence 
and loſs of men incurred at Gibraltar, and in the vari- 
ous naval expeditions and manifold exertions that 
monarchy was obliged to make, in purſuance of its 
engagements with France and its American allies, 

What rendered its conduct the more blameable 
in the eyes of all ſound politicians, and of far the 
greateſt majority of its own people, was the dan. 
gerous ſituation in which the iſſue of the war placed 
the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in America. Europe has but 
one idea on this ſubject; which is, that Spain acted 
with the higheſt imprudence in conteiliuring to * 
independence of the Britiſh Colonies, It will, 
all likelihood, be the firſt power that will — 
ence the conſequence of a proximity to a people 
that inherit in a conſpicuous degree the courage 
and enterprifing difpofition of the nation from which 
they draw their origin, and that have already given 
ſufficient proofs that they will omit no opportunity 


of extending their limits, aud carrying their com. 
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merce 45 far as their power and circumſtances will 
enable them. | 

France itſelf, though it compaſſed that object fo 
long and fo ardently in its wiſhes, the diſmember— 
ment of the Britiſh empire, was deemed at the pe- 
riod of the peace, to have paid much too dear a 

rice for the attainment of this end. 'The reſources 
of that kingdom were ſo exhauſted, and its finances 
ſo completely reduced, that in the beginning of 
October eighty-three, a month after the definitive 
treaty of peace had been * by the reſpective 
parties, the Bank of Paris, ſupported by the whole 
ſtrength of government, ſtopped payment. 

But exclufive of this event, the alarmingneſs of 
which the French have endeavoured in vain to ex- 
tenuate, ſtrong indications ſoon appeared in a vari- 
ety of inſtances, how incredibly ſhort of their ex- 
pectations thoſe benefits would prove, which they 
were ſo ſanguine in promiſing themſelves upon the 
emancipation of the Britiſh Colonies from their de- 
pendence on the parent ſtate. 995 

Nor did the United States of America appear in 
the eye of many ſagacious obſervers, to have ob- 
tained any real advantages by the alteration of their 
political ſyſtem, Whatever might be their future 
deſtiny, 1t was evident that years would paſs before 
they could arrive at a permanent and ſatisfactory 
ſettlement of their internal affairs, and recover from 
the diſorder into which they had been thrown b 
the violent. ſtate of hoſtilities in which they had ſa 
long continued, Their commerce, on which they 
founded ſuch extenſive proſpects, would probably 
long feel the want of the ſuſtaining hand of Britain, 
and afford them complete proofs that their ſepara- 
tion from this country was not attended with thoſe 


beneficial conſequences that had been held out to | (| 

them with ſo much confidence. [$310 
Britain, on the other hand, though deprived of | . | 

thoſe Colonies ſhe had planted and reared with fa ſl 
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much care, and protected with ſo much glory, ſtill 
remained an object of terror and admiration to all 
her enemies. With a ſpirit ſuperior to all difficul- 
ties, and with reſources, though deeply tried, yet 
far from exhauſted, ſhe ſtill appeared great and re- 
ſpectable. From their conſciouſneſs of the ſtrength 
and courage ſhe yet poſſeſſed, her opponents were 
no leſs, if not even more defirous to put an end to 
the quarrel than herſelf. They fully ſaw ſhe was 
able and determined to continue it, ſooner than ſub. 
mit to a degradation of her character, by accepting 
of ſuch terms as they had propoſed in the height of 
their expectations to impoſe upon her, 

The events of the laſt campaign dwelt ineffaceably 
on their reflections. The ſucceſſes obtained by 
Great Britain, and the valour through which they 
were accompliſhed, had fixed the attention of all 
Europe, and extorted the applauſe even of many 
who had hitherto appeared indifferent to her fate : 
France and Spain in particular, were not without 
apprehenſions, that the other European powers not 
immediately intereſted in this conteſt, and beyond 
the reach of their influence, might at length open 
their eyes to the danger to which they expoſed them- 
ſelves, by permitting the Houſe of Bourbon to carry 
on its defigns againſt England uncontrouled. 

Swayed by theſe confiderations, nor leſs by the 
domeſtic diſtreſſes ariſing from the deranged ſtate 
of their finances, they came to the reſolution of 
deſiſting from the vaſt pretenſions they had form- 
ed, and of contenting themſelves with the grant of 
independence to the Coloniſts of North America; 
leaving to theſe the more arduous taſk of rendering, 
if it were poſſible, this ſciſſion of the Britiſh empire 
| beneficial to them, and detrimental to Britain. 

Whatever ſtrictures may have been paſſed upon 
the terms agreed on between Great Britain and the 
other belligerent powers, there was a time when 't 

was 
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was much doubted by the generality of people, 
both at home and abroad, whether peace could ever 
be purchaſed without making far greater ſacrifices. 
Though the conceſhons made to the enemies of this 
country might perhaps have been leſs, they were 
by no means conſidered throughout Europe as dif- 


paraging to the Britiſh nation. It was thought, on 


the contrary, that the confederacy, by cloſing ſo 
readily with them, betrayed their apprehenfions of 
what might prove the conſequence of continuing 
hoſtilities, and from that motive determined to put 
2 concluſion to them, upon the moſt favourable con- 
ditions they could procure. 

Such, it was judged, were the reaſons that in- 

duced them to enter into  negociations for peace, 
under the oſtenſible mediation of the Emperor of 
Germany, and the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
In this manner was terminated the moſt im- 
portant war that had been waged fince the diſcovery 
of the new world, Both hemiſpheres ſeemed in- 
timately conſcious how deeply' they were con- 
cerned in its iſſue. In Europe, at its very com- 
mencement it was fully perceived, that were Britain 
to loſe the ſovereignty over her Colonies, a new 
ſyſtem of politics muſt neceſſarily ariſe, which 
would probably diffuſe itſelf in proceſs of time to 
every part of the globe. 

In this great revolution, the European ſtates 
poſſeſſed of dominions in America, bcheld an im- 
menſe portion of the earth, hitherto ſubject to their 
obedience, and ſubſervient to their deſigns, ani- 
mated by the ſucceſsful example of a numerous 
proportion of its inhabitants, to throw off this 
yoke, and claim independence. An event of this 
kind, by confining them to the limits of their own 
country, would of courſe produce an univerſal 
alteration of their politics and iutereſts, and 
oblige 
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oblige them to adopt new maxims of conduct both 
in their domeſtic and foreign concerns. 

Thoſe powers, on the other hand, who had no 
territories # America, ſtill would greatly partici. 
pate in the effects of this mighty change, through 
the connexions already ſubſiſting, and the new cor: 
reſpondence that would enſue in conſequence of it, 
between the European nations, in every branch of 
political and commercial intercourſe. 

Great Britain, in the mean while, though ſeem- 
ingly the moſt liable to be affected by this immenſe 
loſs of territory, would probably, through the ex- 
cellence of her conſtitutton, and the wiſdom of het 
government, but, above all, through the genius, 
the induſtry, and the perſevering ditpofition of her 
people, retain the advantages and conſequence that 
had ſo long reſulted from them, and ſtill maintain 
the figure ſhe had made among the European 
Powers. 

Among thoſe'truths which it moſt concerns man- 
kind ro know, the Britiſh nation had conſpicuouſly 
proved, that the ſplendor and felicity of a ſtare 
does by no means depend on the extent of its terri- 
torial poſſeſſions, fo much as on the improvement 
of thoſe opportunities which are derived from na- 
ture and ſituation. Theſe were benefits of which 
no viciſhrudes of fortune could deprive this country; 
and it was upon the unyarying experience of their 

aft efficacy, the confidence of irs future proſperity 
was founded. 

This truth had at no time been ſo powerfully 
_ elucidated, as during this terrible conteſt. Dit- 
poſſefſed of thoſ: Celonies, upon which, it had been 
repeatedly afſirmed, her greatheſs principally de- 
pended ; oppoſed by them with a force equal in 
ſtrength and ſpirit to that of her moſt formidable 
- eyemies; aflailed by theſe in every quarter; at— 
tacked by her ancient allies, and abandoned by = 
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the world; in this tremendous fituation, cut off 
from a variety of her former commercial reſources, 
and relying wholly on herſelf, ſhe ſtill found means 
» confront the moſt powerful combination that ever 
was recorded in hiſtory. | | 
She ſought her foes by ſea and land, wherever 
ſhe expected to find them. The damages done to 
them far exceeded thoſe ſhe received. On the ſea 
eſpecially their trade was ruined, and their navies 
- ſuffered lofles incomparably ſuperior to her own. 
The balance againſt them at the cloſe of the war 
amounted to twenty-eight ſhips of the line, and 
thirty-ſeven frigates, carrying altogether near two 
thouſand guns. 

Having ſuſtained this dreadful conflict with fo 
much glory, and terminated it ſo honourably, with- 
out the leaſt aſſiſtance or interference, againſt ſuch 
an hoſt of enemies, ſhe came out of all her difficulties 
not only wihtout the leaſt blemith to her reputation, 
but with an increaſe of fame that raiſed her charac- 
ter to a higher degree of eminence than it had gyer 
obtained before. | . 

In the general war at the opening of this century, 
for the ſucceſſion to the Crown of Spain, ſhe was 
aſſiſted by Holland in humbling Lewis the Four- 
teenth. During the war carried on under the ad- 
miniſtration of Lord Chatham, ſhe had a potent 
ally in the King of Pruſſia; but in the preſent ſhe 
ſtood alone and unſupported againſt three of the 
preateſt powers in Europe, abetted by all the reſt, 
at the ſame time that ſhe was involved in a moſt 
violent and expenſive quarrel with her American 
Colonies, now become through their union a for- 
midable ſtate, 

From this convincing proof of her intrinfic 
ſtrength, and of the immenſity of her own reſour— 
ces, diveſted of all external aid, it was not doubt- 
ed, that notwithſtanding the heavy burthen of her 
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public debts, ſhe would, by a prudent managemene 
of her affairs, ſtill continue to flouriſh as much a; 
ever. As ſhe had in the midſt of her fevereſt trial 
kept her national faith with all thoſe who had en- 
truſted her with their property, there was no ground 
to ſuſpect ſhe would be reduced to the neceſſity of 
forfeiting it when delivered from the perplexities 
that had compelled her to make ſuch additions to 
the vaſt ſums ſhe already owed. Prodigious as this 
accumulation of loans for ſo many years muſt ap- 
ear in the eyes of the world, there is not a ſtate 
in Europe in whoſe funds individuals place their trea- 
ſures with ſo much confidence as in thoſe of Britain, 
Such were the ideas and reaſonings of the moſt in- 
telligent politicians both in England and in foreign 
parts, at the period of the late pacification. It remains 
to be hoped, that the rulers of this nation will by 
their wifdom in the management of its future con- 
cerns, do full credit to the judgment and ſagacity 
of thoſe who have formed ſuch auſpicious expecta- 
tions in its favour. © 22 5 — 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


A. 


BERCROMBIE, Col. 
killed at the battle of 
Bunker's-hill, — 303 
Adams, Mr. attempted to be 
ſeized at Concord by Ge- 
neral Gage. — 288 
Addreſs of parliament for the 
American war, debated 210 
— — 230 
Allen, Col. an American offi- 
cer, taxes Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, — 297 
American war, cauſes of the, 
24. — Britth America en- 
dowed with great privileges, 
25. Its trade employs a 
great number of ſhips, 28.— 
Cultivation of their lands eſ- 
ſential to them, 28,--Requires 
much credit in trade, 29.— 
Viſible ſeat of human feli- 
city, 29.—Become jealous 
of Great Britain, 31.—Diſ- 
guſted at endeavours to ſup- 
preſs ſmuggling, 32.—Ad- 
vantageous trade with Spa- 
nſh America occaſions the 
war of 1739, 33.—lLnjury re- 
ceived by the ſuppreſſion of 
A 


the illicit trade with the Spa- 
nith ſettlements, 34. Im- 
ports to America taxed, 34. 
Remonſtrate againſt rc:t:ic- 
tions, 35.—Form an oppoſi- 
tion againſt the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry, 36,—-Deem military 
force unneceſſary, and treat 
it as an abſolute nuiſance, 
37. —Propoſal of the ſtamp 
act received with diſpleaſure, 
38.—Petition the Houſe of 
Commons to rejett the pro- 
poſals of miniſtry, 39.— De- 
ny England's right to tax 
them, 39.—Claimthe exclu- 
five right to tax themſelves, 
46, —Confufions on the ar- 
rival of the ſtamp act, 41. 
The aſſemblies connive at 
the tumultuous proceedings, 
42.—Deny the authority of 
the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain over them, 43.—Non- 
importation of Britith goods 
reſolved on, 44.—General 
Congreſs held, 46.—Pctition 
the Britiſh parliament to re 
peal the ſtamp- act, 47.— 

Reaſons 


«0 0 


Reaſons for it, 47.— Threats 
and menaces on the occaſion, 
48. —Require repreſentation 
as their birthright, 49.— 
Reaſons for their ſubmiſſion 
to taxation by the Britiſh 


_ parliament, 50,—Extent of 


their country, and expence 
of its eſtabliſhments, 51.— 
No poor rates before the war, 
and benefits received from the 
mother country, 51.—Can 
always find ſpecie for com- 
mercial ſchemes, therefore 
has no real ſcarcity of it, 52. 
Aſſert they had always been 
ſubſervient to the laws and 
determinations of Great Bri- 
tain, 53.—Benehts accruing 
to them under the Britiſh 
government and 1ts protec- 
tion, 5 5.— Will loſe the re- 
ſpect of foreigners when in- 
dependent, 56. Number of 
its inhabitants, 56. Ats diſ- 


union with the Indians an 


inſurmountable obſtacle to 
its ſecurity. 57. — Their fi- 
tuation too far from Europe 
to benefit by alliances, 58. 
Would fulfil the proverb, by 
graſping at too much, would 
loſe that which it had, 61.— 
Poſſeſſes the ſame ſpirit as 
the people of Great Britain, 
66.— Not the aggreſſors in 
the miſunderſtanding, 67.— 
Their ſucceſs in eſtabliſhing 
manufactures, 69.--Produces 
flax and iron in great plenty, 
71.,—The troops they pro- 


vided and ſupported in the 


preceding war, 7 2.—Become 


more turbulent on the re- 


peal of the ſtamp- act, 74.— 
Different characters of the 
inhabitants of the ſeveral co- 
konies, 76, —Evident marks 
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of their intended reſiſt 
to the Adminiſtration of 
Great Britain, 79.—Circu- 
lar letter of the Maſſa. 
chuſet's colony, to Oppoſe 
the tea- act, 80,—Maſflachv. 
ſet's colony quarrels with 
their Governor Bernard, $1, 
Reconciliation with the go. 
vernment of Great Britain 
rejected, 84.—]uſtify them- 
ſelves in a letter to the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, 84.— Combi. 
nation of the Colonies in a 
non-1mportation of Engliſh 
goods, 85.—A convention 
meets at Boſton, 89.—The 
diſpute with Great Britain 
ſupported by unanimity in 
America, and by a party di- 
viſion in Great Britain, 93. 
—Cenſured by the Parlia- 
ment of Gr. Britain for their 
rebellious conduct, 96.,—— 
Opinions on the ſubject, 98. 
Firſt rupture, 99.—Legilla- 
tive authority of Great Bri- 
tain denied, 103.— Their 
petition to remove their go- 
vernor rejected, 105,—Op- 
poſe the landing of tea, 106, 
The treatment deſerved for 
its late behaviour debated, 
109. — Boſton port ſhut up, 
115,—Americans expert at 
fire-arms, 131.— Delibe- 
rately prepare to reſiſt the 
Britiſh meaſures, 131.— On 
the arrival of the Boſton 
port bill, a flame kindled 
that proves inextinguiſhable, 
134,—Unanimous in pro- 
teſting againſt the Boſton 
port bill, 135. — General 
Congreſs appointed, 136.— 
Solemn league and covenant 
framed, 141.—Support the 
meaſures of the Boſtonians, 
149- 
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149, — The military ſtores 
ſeized by Gen. Gage, 147. 
Their petitions and ad- 
dreſſes, 160 to 170.— Their 
actual ſituation, 174.—Rea- 
ſons why Gr. Britain ſhould 
not engage in a war with 
them, 176. — Their military 
ſtrength, 190.—No further 
favours to be expected from 
Great Britain, 195.— The 
diſſent of the Briſtol and 


London merchants in favour 
of America, 196.— Earl of 


Chatham's ſpeech in favour 
of America, 197, —Petitions 
from the country in general 
againſt ſeverity of meaſures, 
199. Americans become 
declared enemies of Great 
Britain, and commence hoſ- 
tilities, 211. American 
trade ſuſpended, 218, 237, 
256, 268.—Proteit againſt 
the ſuſpending act, 250.— 
Conciliating meaſures pro- 


poſed, 25 3.— Mr. Burke's 


ſpeech concerning America, 
258, Debate occaſioned by 
it, 261,—The determinate 
conduct of the inhabitants 
of America, 277.—Diſre- 
gard the authority of Great 
Britain, and become guided 
by the Congreſs, 280. 
Seize the cannon at New- 
port in Rhode Ifland, 280. 
—Diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations of an accommo- 
dation, 283.—Attack the 
king's troops at Concord 
and Lexington, 238, 283, 
290, 291.— Their army and 
oticers, 291. — Unanimous 
in reſentment againſt Great 
Britain, 293. — Reject the 
conciliatory offers of Great 
Britain, 294.— Take Crown 
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Point and Ticonderoga, 297. 

 —Burn a ſchooner in Boſton 
bay, 298.— Take poſſeſſion 
of Bunker's Hill, and fortify 
it, 301. Defeated there, 
303.— Their intrepid beha- 
viour, 305. — Burn the light- 
houſe in Boſton harbour, 306. 
General diſpoſition of the 
people, 358.— Rapid ſtrides 
to compleat their formidable 
purpoſes, 361. — Form de- 
ſigns againſt Canada, 365.— 
Remarkable courage in the 
expedition and ſiege of Que- 
bec, 392, 393, 394-—Diſ- 
treſſed for gunpowder, 429. 
—'Their maxims and ſenti— 
ments, 436.— Ideas of the 
Americans on their ſituation, 
and on their character and 
that of the Engliſh, from 
439 to 448. 

Arbitrary princes admoniſhed, 
183, , 

Arnold, Colonel in the Ame- 
rican ſervice, forms a deſign 
on Quebec, 379.—Encoun- 
ters and overcomes ſurpriſing 
difhculties, 382.—Lays ſiege 
to Quebec, 385.—]Joincd by 
General Montgomery, 389. 
—Attempts to ſtorm that 
city, but 1s obliged to re- 
treat, 390. 

Arguments uſed in favour of 
Great Britain in oppoſition 
to American meaſures, 50— 
61,193.—In favour of Ame- 
rica. See America, Debates, 
Boſton, Great Britain. 


Articles of the American Con- 


federation, 311. 
B. 

Bernard, Governor of Maſla- 
chuſet's Colony in America, 
quarrels with the States Aſ- 
ſembly, 80. 
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Battle or ſkirmiſh at Concord 
and Lexington, 289.—Bun- 
ker's Hill, 303. _ 

Bermuda nd by theAme- 
ricans of all the powder, 430. 

Bill of Rights, expreſs decla- 
ration of the, 261, 262. 

Boſton in America, firſt in op- 

poſition to the ſtamp act, 41. 
The life and ſoul of the 
oppoſition to Great Britain, 
76.—Its reir2tory diſpoſi- 

tion towards Great Britain, 
80.—People of Maſlachuſets 
quarrel with their Governor, 
$1,—Their conduct vindi- 
cated by the other Colonies, 
85.—They quarrel with the 
officers of the cuſtoms, 86.— 
Throw off all reſtraint and 
decency in their complaints 
againſt Great Britain, 86.— 
Alarmed at the intelligence 
that troops were ordered to 
Boſton, 87.Iſſue orders for 
the inhabitants to arm them- 
ſelves, 88.——Exhort the 
other Colonies to follow 
their example, 89.—Con- 
vention meet, 9go0.—Make 
conciliatory overtures to the 
Governor, which are not re- 
garded, g9o.—Troops arrive, 
g91.——Their conduct repre- 
ſented to the Parliament of 
Great Britain, 92,—Tumult 
at Boſton, 99.—The mili- 
tary fire on the inhabitants, 
160.,—They tar and feather 
a cuſtom-houſe officer, 103. 
—Deſtroy all the tea in the 
ſhips, 10%. Motion in Par- 
liament for Boſton port to be 
ſhut up, till reſtitution and 
ſubmiſſion be made, 115.— 
Reaſons for, and petitions 
againſt it, 116.— The Ame- 
ricans prepare to meet the 


So 


reſentment of Britain, 131, 
people of Maſſachuſet 
proceed againſt the Chief 
Juſtice, for denyiag the ſy. 
periority of the General AF. 
ſembly, 133.—Gen, Gage 
arrives as Governor, 134, 
Removal of the port of Bofton 
to Salem, 134.—People of 
Boſton encouraged by the 
other Colonics, aud relief 
adminiſtered to them, 139. 
Frame a Solemn League 
and Covenant to break off 
all commerce with Great 
Britain, till reſtored to their 
charter, 141. Situation 
after the removal of the port, 
142.— Friendly offer from 
Marblehead, 144—and the 
other neighbouring towns, 
145.—Boiton Neck fortified, 
146.— The fituation of its 
inhabitants, 281. — Boſton 
blockaded by an army of 
20,000 men, 291.—Arrival 
of reinforcements to the Bri- 
tiſh troops, 297. 

Briſtol merchants oppoſe the 
American war, 196. 

Britiſh cruizers aſſiſt the Spa- 

niards in deſtroying the 
American illicit trade with 
Spaniſh America, 33.—Mi- 
niſtry oppoſed in America, 
36.— Its meaſures treated 
with - contempt, 41.— The 
Britiſh troops obliged to re- 
treat from Concord, the firſt 
ation with the Americans, 
289. 

Bunker's Hill taken poſſeſſion 
of, and fortified by the Ame- 
ricans, 301.—Attacked by 
the Britith forces, 302. 

Burgoyne, Gen. an officer 
the Britiſh army, arrive» at 
Boſton, 297. 
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Burke's, Mr. Edmund, con- 

ciliatory propoſals reſpecting 

the Colonies, 257. — Pre- 

ſents the remonſtrance from 

NewYork to Parliament, 273. 
E 


Campbell, Gov. Ld. William, 
at variance with the Colony 
of South Carolina, takes 
ſhelter on board a man of 
war, 426. 

Camden, Lord, ſupports the 
cauſe of the Americans, 73, 
—S$upports the petitioners 
againſt the Canada bill, 269. 

Canada bills, the payment of, 
with-held by France, 63.— 
Britiſh inhabitants of, peti- 
tion againſt the Quebec bill, 
269.— Highly diſpleaſed at 
it, 306, 365. - Refuſe to act 
againſt the Americans, 309. 
Receive a letter from the 
American Congreſs, 338.— 
Friendly to the American 
troops, 396. 

Cannon at Newport in Rhode 
Iſland ſeized by the Ame— 
ricans, 282. 

Carolinas, the character of its 
inhabitants, 77. 

Carleton, Gen. his power and 
abilities, 372.—Attempts to 
defend Montreal, but is 
obliged to relinquiſh it to 
the Americans, 378. 
Eſcapes to Quebec, which 
he bravely defends, and re- 
pulſes the beſiegers, 388. 

Carolina North, people of, 
quarrel with their Governor, 
and forbid al communica- 
tion with him, 424. 

Carolina South, compel their 
Governor to take ſhelter on 
board ſhip, 426, —Appoint 
a committee of ſafety, and 


fortify Charles Town, 427. 
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Charles Town near Boſton 
burnt, 303. 
Charters, ſacred acts, 121. 


Chatham, Earl of, ſupports the 


cauſe of the Americans, 173. 
—Oppoſes the plan againſt 
America, 197.—His endea- 
vours to bring in a concilia- 
tory bill prove abortive, 210. 
—Mortitying treatment of 
him, 215. 

Civil war, the attendants of 
it, 433- | 

Clinton, Gen. an officer in the 
Britiſh army, arrives at Boſ- 
ton, 247. 

Concord, a ſkirmiſh at, and the 
ſtores of the Americans de- 
ſtroyed, 289. 

Conolly, Mr. projects an in- 
vaſion of Virginia, commiſ- 
ſioned by Gen. Gage, 419. 
Taken priſoner, 420. 

Colonies of Portugal, Spain, 
&c. not indulged with the 
privileges of England, 25. 
Injudicious treatment of 
their Colonies by France 
and Holland, 26. — The pro— 
fits in trade greater in: the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe, than 


in thoſe of England, 26.— 


Commercial regulations re- 
ſpecting the Britiſh Colo- 
nies, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30.— 
Conceſſions of the Engliſh 
miniſtry to them ineffectual, 
30.—Proceed to acts of vio- 
lence, and deny the autho- 
rity of Great Britain over 
them, 42.—Deny its right 
to tax them, 43.— Juſtiſy the 
conduct of the Ailembly of 
Maſſachuſet in their quarrel 
with Governor Bernard, and 
agree to a non-1mportation 
of Engliſh goods, 85. — The 
ſtrength of their oppoſition, 

| 101. 
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101. -The diſparity between 
the Colonies of the Engliſh, 
and thoſe of other nations, 
153. Their profeſſions, 
156.—Declare deciſively in 
favour of the Boſtonians, 157. 
— Deny the authority of the 
Britiſh Parliament to tax 
America, 158.,—Demand the 
repeal of the late ſevere acts 
of the Britiſh Parliament, 
159.—Petition the King for 
a redreſs of grievances, 160, 
—'Their Addreſs to the Bri- 
tiſh nation, to the Ameri- 
cans, and to the Canadians, 
from 161 to 170, — Their 
tranſactions and policy bigh- 
ly approved cf in Lurupe, 
170. 


Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms 


at Boſton outrageouſly treat- 
ed, 85, Their authority 
denied in the General Aſ- 
ſembly, 103. 


Conciliatory bill, the purport 


of it, 209. Propoſals of 
Mr. Burke, 257.—0Of Mr. 
Hartley, 264. —— Treated 
with diſreſpet, 348.—See 


Colonies. 


Congreſs, a general one held 


on the American ſtamp act, 
46.—Another held at Phila- 
delphia, 142. The lan- 
guage they held, and the 
French expectations from 


them, 184, 185.— Form a 


regular correſpondence with 


the provincial meetings, 280. 


Forbidden to aſſemble by 
proclamation of the Engliſh 
Government, but in vain, 
285, 286, —Eſtabliſh paper 
currency, and forbid expor- 
tation to the Weſt Indies, 
and to thoſe Colonies that 
had not joined them, 296. 
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—Declare that obedience to 
Great Britain was diſſolved 
by the violation of the Maſ. 
ſachuſet's charter, 299. 
They forbid the ſupplying 
money or proviſions, &c. for 
the Britiſh officers or army, 
300,—[Influence over the In. 
dian tribes, 310.—Publih 
the reaſons for reſiſting by 
force the authority of Great 
Britain, 314.—Make a ſe. 
cond Appeal to the people 
of Great Britain, 324,—Pe. 
tition to the King, 330.— 
Addreſs to Ireland, 333.— 
Tranſmit a letter of thanks 
to the city of London, 337. 
Another to Jamaica, and 
ſend another letter to the 
French inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, 337. — Hold a con- 
ference with the Indians, to 
prevent their meddling in 
the preſent conteſt, 341.— 
Treat the conciliatory mo- 
tion of Great Britain with 
diſreſpect, 348.— Their de- 
termination on it, 349.— 
Reaſons for it, 352.—Ap- 
point General Waſhington 
Commander in Chief of their 
army, 354. Subordinate 
officers appointed, 356.— 
Reaſons for the Americans 
attempting to take Quebec, 
367.—Expedition under Ge- 
neral Montgomery, and ano- 
ther under Col. Arnold, 
which terminated in the 
death of the General, and 
defeat of the Colonel, before 
Quebec, 394. 
Connecticut abettors of the 
Boſtonians, 238. 
Credit from Great Britain the 
ſource of the opulence of 
America, 51. 


Crow! 
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Crown Point taken by the 

Americans, 297. 

Cultivation of lands a never- 
failing fund to the Colonies 
of America, 28. 

Cuſtom-houſe buſineſs impeded 

at Boſton, 85.—Officer tar- 

red and feathered, 103. 

D 


Debates on the repeal of the 
ſtamp act, 48 to 62.— On the 
conduct of Maſſachuſets Co- 
lony, 110.— On the Boſton 
port bill, 117.—On the new 
modelling Maſſachuſets Co- 
lony, 119 to 127,—On the 
Quebec bill, for enlarging 
the boundaries, andeſtabliſh- 
ing the Roman Catholic reli- 

ion, 126.— Of the new Par- 
— on the meaſures to 
be adopted in America, from 
192 to 235. 

Diſcarded placemen accuſed of 
being the promoters of Ame- 
rican diſſentions, 266. 

Dunmore, Earl of, Governor of 


Virginia, embroiled with the 


Colony, 401. —-Removes the 
2 at Williamſburg on 
board ſhip, 401. Takes 
ſhelter on board a man of 
war, 407. — His authority 
terminated, 413.—He rava- 
ges their coaſt, 414.—Re- 
+ at Hampton, 415.— 
is proclamation, 415.— His 
demands at Norfolk refuſed, 
on which he fires upon the 
town, which is unhappily 
deſtroyed, 421, 422. 
Duties laid on importations 
into America from the Weſt 
Indies, 34. Excite the diſ- 
pleaſure of the Americans, 


34.—Stamp duties for Ame- 


rica propoſed, 37.— Act eſta- 
bliſhing them paſſed, 40.— 
Repealed, 62.—On tea, pa- 
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per, painters colours, and 
glaſs, paſſed, 80,—All but 
that on tea repealed, 101. 


Eaſton, Colonel, an American 
officer, takes Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga, 297. 

Emancipation of Negroes by 

Lord Dunmore, Governor of 

Virginia, 415.—Its evil ten- 
dency, 416. 

Encomium upon Dr. Warren, 


359» . 

1 beſt calculated for the 
trade of the Colonies, 28.— 
Its bad policy in ſeconding 
the views of Spain againſt 
the Americans, 33. — Should 
always be conſidered as the 
ſupreme ſeat of direction for 
all its Colonies, 52. | 

Engliſhmen, their characteriſ- 
tic, 444. 

Eſtabliſhments in America, the 
annual amount of their ex- 
pence before the war, 51. 

Expedition of the Americans 
againſt Quebec, 372.—0Of 
Col. Arnold to Canada, 381. 

F. 

Faction in England repreſented 
as the chief ſupport of Ame- 
rica, 266. 

Falmouth, in Caſco Bay, de- 
ſtroyed by the Britiſh ſhip- 
Ping, 431. 

Fire- arms, Americans uncom- 
monly expert in the uſe of, 131. 

Flax and flax-ſeed exported in 
large quantities from Phila- 
delphia and New York, 71. 

Fordyce, Capt. killed in an 
engagement with the Vir- 
ginians, 417. 

France oppreſſes its Colonies, ' 
25.—Foments the diviſions 
in America, 63.—Aſſiſts the 
Britiſh Colonies, 181, 184. 

Franklin, Dr. his opinion " 
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the Americans, 73. — Ap- 

pointed Poſtmaſter - General 

of America by Congreſs, 300. 
G 


Gage, Gen. Governor of Maſ- 
ſachuſets Colony, removes 
the port from Boſton to Sa- 
Jem, 136. —Diſfolves their 
laſt Aſſembly by charter, 138. 
w_—Fortiffes Boſton Neck, 
146.—Iſſues a proclamation 
againſt the authority aſſumed 
by the Congreſs of Maſſa- 

 Chuſets, 280.—Sends Lord 
Percy to the relief of the 
troops at Lexington, 289,— 
Proſcribed by the Congreſs 
of Maſſachuſets Colony, 292. 
Charged by Congreſs with 
breach of faith, 319.—Re- 
figns the command to Gen. 
Howe, 427, 

Gates, Horace, Adjutant Ge- 
neral of the American forces, 
1 

Georg1a joins Congreſs, 383. 

Glaſs tax in America, 80. 

Glover, Mr. conducts the pe- 
tition from Jamaica in fa- 
vour of America, 257. 

Governments held by ſubſti- 
tutes preferable to thoſe 
accountable to no controul, 


54 

Governor of Maſſachuſets Co- 
lony in America quarrels 
with the Provincial Aſſem- 
bly, 81.—His behaviour at 
their adjournment, 83. 

Great Britain offends the Ame- 

ricans, 31, 33, 36.—Peti- 
tioned by the Americans 
againſt the ſtamp act, 39.— 
Oppoſed in its meaſures 
with America, both there as 
well as at home, 41.—Its 
authority over the Colonies 
declared illegal by them, 


on Act extremely odious to 
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and that it had no right (9 
tax them, 41.— 4 non-im. 
portation of its goods into 
America takes place, 44.— 
Opinions on it, 45.—Endea. 
vour to ſupport its mea. 
ſures by reaſonings, 50.— 
Its claims on America for 
its protection, &c. 51, 
Ought to be conſidered as 
the ſupreme ſcat of Goyern. 
ment, and main ſpring of all 
the empire, wherever ex- 
tended, 52.— Has always 
been conſidered as para- 
mount over her Colonies, 
53.—The beſt protection to 
the Americans, 55.,—lts 
wiſdom acknowledged by 
the approbation of the Co. 
lonies, 60.—Repeals the 
Stamp Act, 62.—Its natio- 
nal honour concerned by the 
new payment of the Canada 
Bills, and the Manilla Ran- 
ſom, 63.—The agreſſor in 
the American diſputes, 67, 
Aſſiſted by American 
Troops in preceding wars, 
72,—The repeal of the 
Stamp Act encreaſes the re- 
fractorineſs of the Ameri- 
cans, 78.— The Declarati- 


the Americans, 78.— Effects 
of their ill humour, 79. 
—— Terms of puniſhment pto- 
poſed, 79.— An act paſſed to 
impoſe duties on Tea, Pa. 
per, Painter's Colours, and 
Glaſs imported into Amer 
ca, 80.— Adminiſtration ex- 
aſperated with them, 82.— 
Receives a remonſtrance from 
the Americans, 85.— Re- 
ceives repeated inſults, 8b. 
—$Send Troops to Boſton, 


86.— Supported by Parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, 95-—Repeal the du- 
ties lately impoſed, except 
that on Tea, 101.— The 
naval and other people ill- 
treated, and the inſults con- 
tinued, 103. Legiſlative 
authority of Britain overthem 
denied by the Colony of 
Maſſachuſets in General Aſ- 
ſembly, 103.— Their peti- 
tion to remove the Gover- 
nor rejected, 105. — Altera- 
tions in the Government of 
the Colony of Maſſachu- 
ſets, 220. — Great Britain 
divided in its Councils, on 
the proceedings againſt the 
Boltonians, 140.—1l1! effects 
of the meaſures purſued at 
Boſton, 146.— The animo- 
ſity occaſioned by the Ame- 
rican diſputes 1njurious tq 
the nation, 175.— [ts em- 
barraſſed circumſtances en- 
courage the Americans, 176. 
—Vigorous meaſures recom- 
mended againſt America, 
192,—Oppoſed by Lord 
Chatham, and the London 
and Briſtol! Merchants, 196. 
Warned of conſequences by 
Lord Chatham, 298.—Co- 
ercive meaſures adopted, 
199.—-Petitions from the 


trading towns ſlighted, 199. 


—A petition from Congreſs 
refuſed as illegal, 207. 
Suſpend all trade with the 
Colonies. 218, Determine 
on hoſtilities againſt Ameri- 
ca, 202, —Conciliatory me- 
thods propoſed to the Ame- 
ricans, 254.—The exporta- 
tion of arms and warkke 
ſtores prohibited, 280,—Re- 
ceives opprobrious language 
from the American publi- 
cations, 286, -T be Britiſh 

* 
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army denied proviſions and 
aſſiſtance of any kind, by an 
order of Congreſs, 300. — A 
general pardon offered to the 
Americans, 300. Great 
Britain diſappointed of aſſiſ- 
tance from Quebec, or the 
Indians, 309. Great dif- 
ficulties in the conteſt with 
the Americans, 362. 

Green, Nathaniel, made a Bri- 
gadier General in the Ame- 
rican army. 356. 

Guarda Coſtas ill- behaviour 
occaſioned the war of 1739, 


33. 

Gun- powder Mills erected in 
America, 280. - Great want 
of gun- powder in the Ame- 
rican army, 429. 


H. 


Hampton in Virginia attacked 
by Lord Dunmore, who is 
repulſed, 415. 

Hancock, Mr. deprived of 
his commiſſion at Boſton, 
which occaſioned the corps 
to diſband themſelves, 148. 
Endeaxoured to be ſeized 
by General Gage, 283.— 
Proſcribed by a Britiſh pro- 
clamatipn, aud immediately 
after choſen Preſident of the 
Congreſs, 300. - His cha- 
racter, 321. 

Hatfield the only town in Maſ- 
ſachuſets out of 97, that re- 
fuſed to countenance the op- 
poſition to Great Britain, 
89. | 

Heath, Colonel, an American 
officer, 291.—Made Briga- 
dier General, 356. 

Henry, Mr. the principal of 
the malcontents in Virginia, 


404. ; 
Hillſbo- 
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Hillſborough, Lord, his cir- 
cular letters to the Provin- 
cial Governors in America, 
in vindication of Governor 
Bernards, conduct, 83.—- Re- 
ceives Letters in his juſtifi- 
cation, 84. 

Howe, General, arrives at 
Boſton, 297.— Takes the 
command in the room of 
General Gage, 427. 


I, 

Jamaica petitions Great Bri- 

tain in favour of the Ame- 
ricans, 256.— Friendly let- 
ter to, from the American 

Congreſs, 337. | 

Jerſey in America, the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, 76. 

Juſtice ſupplies the deficiency 
of knowledge, 324. 

Independency, the ill conve- 
niency of. 54. 

Indians hold a conference with 
the Americans on the ſub- 
ject of neutrality, 341. 

Ireland, an addreſs to, from 
the American Congreſs, 
333+ 

Iron, plenty of in America, 


71. 


K. 


- Kingly authority diſagreeable 


to the inhabitants of, New 
England, 76. 


L 


Lee, Charles, Major General 
of the American troops, 
355* 

Lenity recommended, as more 
ſalutary than rigour in the 
affair of the Stamp AR, 48, 
In the tranſactions at Boſ- 


ton, 112, 


1 


Letters of Marque gran 
Matlackoſet, 445 mY 

Lexington, battle at, 289. 

Letters from the Governor of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay intercept. 
ed, 104. 

Liberty, how much eſteemed 
in deſpotic States, 182, 

London Merchants oppoſe the 
American War, 196.—Re. 
monſtrate againſt it, 201, 
272.— The city receives an 
affectionate letter from the 
American Congreſs, 337. 

Lords proteſt againſt the Ame. 
rican War, 234, 

Loyaliſts in America obliged 
to diſſemble, 301. 

Luxuries renounced by the 
Americans on their quartel 
with Great Britain, 70 


M. 

Maclean, Colonel, obliged to 
abandon his Poſt of Sore 
to the Americans, 375. 

Manilla Ranſom delayed, by 
Spain. 63. 

Manufactures eſtabliſhed in 
America, 69, 280.— alt, 
gun powder, ſteel, and ſalt. 
petre, 284. 

Marblehead, its friendly offer 
to Boſton, 144. 

Martin, Governor in perpe- 
tual conteſt with the inha- 
bitants of North Carolina, 
1 ſhelter aboard 

ip, 425 : 

Maryland, the character of itz 
inhabitants, 77. 

Maſſachuſets Colony in Ame- 
rica, takes the lead in oppo- 
ſition to the Government of 
Great Britain, 80.— Quar- 

rel with their Governor, 81, 
'—Adjourn their Aſſembly, 
$2.—]rs inhabitants take up 

| arms 


£00. 8 
arms againſt the Soldiery, 
100,—In a public Aſſembly, 
deny the authority of the 
Commiſſioners of the Cuſ. 
toms, and the Legiſlative 
authority of Great Britain, 
103z—Boſton Port Bill en- 
forced, 115—General Gage 
diſſolves the laſt Aſſembly, 
held agreeable to Charter, 
138.—The ſolemn league 
and covenant formed at Boſ- 
ton, 141.—The Governor 
iſſues a proclamation againſt 
it, which is diſregarded; 
142.—New England indebt- 
ed to the London Merchants 
1,000,000l. Sterling, 243. 
The Maſſachuſet Congreſs 
zealous oppoſers of the Mi- 
niſtry of Great Britain, 284. 
—Eſtabliſh the Minute Men, 
285,—The Military pre- 
vented from ſeizing ſome 
cannon at Salem, 288.— 
Provincial Congreſs of Maſ- 
ſachuſet removed to Water- 
town, 292.—Addreſs Great 
Britain 1n their juſtification, 
292.—Provide for the ex- 
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Colonies, 245,—ReTmon- 
ſtrated againſt by the Citi- 
zens of London, 272.—Re- 
viled by the American pub- 
lications, 286. 


Minute men firſt eſtabliſhed in 


New England, 285. 


Monopolizing ſyſtem of France 


and Holland m their Colo- 
nies, 26. 


Montgomery, Richard, made 


Brigadier General in the 
American army, 356. 
Commands the expedition 
to Quebec, 372.—His cha- 
rater, 373 —hBeſieges Sts 
John, 374.—Takes it, 376. 
—Takes Montreal, 378.— 
2 Colonel Arnold, and 
eſieges Qgebec, where he 
is killed, 393.—His charac- 
ter, 


Montreal taken by the Ames 


ricans under Gen. Mont- 
gomery, 378. 


Nantucket iſland, a barren 


ſpot, inhabited by induſ- 
trious Quakers, 243. 


ii 
pences of their Army, and National debt, 23.— The con- | ſ 
proſcribe Gen. Gage, 292. ſideration of, not ſufficient 4 
Military force in America, diſ- to prevent the American 8 
agreeable to the Coloniſts, war, 176. 
37. Force ſent againſt New Naval Commanders obliged 
England, 252 to att as Revenue Officers, 
Miniftry of Great Britain op- 32. Wn f 
ſed by the American Co- New England, character of 
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onies, 38, —E mbarraſſed by 
the Stamp Act, 40.—Op- 
poſed by Lord Chatham in 
the Houſe of Lords, and the 
Briſtol and London Mer- 
chants, 197.— Treat all pe- 
titions as the productions of 
Party, 216. Purſue rigo- 
rous meaſures, 240.—AC- 


euſed of barbarity to the 


its inhabitants, 76, 154.— 
Reſtraining Act paſſed, 237 

—Reaſons againſt it, as wel 

as in ſupport of it, 238 

244.— The magnitude of it 

trade, 248. 


Newfoundland Fiſhery, its im : 


ortance, 244.—Diſtreſſe 
y the American non-im- 
portation aft, 296, 


3 People 


1 
People of New Hampſhire 
ſeize on a ſmall fort, 283. 
— Newport in Rhode Iſland, 
its cannon ſeized by the 
Americans, 282, 
New York, the firſt General 
Congreſs held at, 46.—Ex- 
ports great quantities of flax, 


1.— The character of its 


inhabitants, 76.—Paſſes an 
act, counteracting one of 
Great Britain, 79.— Their 
legiſlative power, ſuſpended, 
79.—Forbid pilots to navi- 
| uw any tea-ſhips, 107.— 
oderate in their meaſures 
againſt Great Britain, 136. 
Mr. Burke preſents a ſe. 
monſtrance from its Aﬀem- 
bly to Parliament, 273.— 
Deceived by their Engliſh 
friends in the treatment 
they experienced, 284.— 
Joins the refractory Colo- 
nies, 296.—And ſecure their 
military Stores, 298. 
Norfolk burnt by Lord Dun- 
more, 422. 
Nobility, Titles of, their in- 
fluence, 173. 
Non-importation Act againſt 
Britiſh manufactures in A- 
merica, 44.—Again 85.— 
Relaxed, 102,——Enforced 
294, 296. * 


Old Men's Company of Vo- 
lunteers in the American 
ſervice, 357. 

Oppoſition to Miniſtry firſt 
formed by the Americans, 
6. The oppoſi tion at 

ome, ſeconded by the Lon- 
don and Briſtol Merchants, 
196.—Motives and argu- 


ments for reſiſtance held out 


to the Americans, from 439, 
to 448. 
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P, 

Paper Money, The reftraing 
on, in the Colonies, occa. 
ſtons rome diſcontent, 35.— 
Iffued by the Congreſs of 
Maſſachuſet, 292. 

Parliament, Authority of, over 

America denied by the Co- 
lony of Virginia, 43.—Peti. 
tioned by General Congreſ; 
to repeal the Stamp AR, 46, 
— Loſes the confidence of the 
Americans, 68.—. Receives 
an account of the diſorders 
at Boſton, 92.—Determines 
upon vrgorous meaſures, 10 
[Its lenity to. America con- 
ſtrued by them into timidi. 
ty, 102.AIts authority over 
the Colonies denied at Hoſ- 
ton, 103.—Paſſes the Boſton 
Port Bill, 115.—Alters the 
Government of Maſſachu- 
ſet, 123,—Reſolves to en- 
force obedience to Govern- 
ment, 124. Renders of. 
fences committed in Ame- 
rica triable in England, 125. 
Paſſes Quebec Bill, 126.— 
Obedience to their late acts 
refuſed by the Cotonies, 148. 
— Their power to tax the 
Americans denied, 158.— 
Proceedings of the new Par. 
tiament in oppoſition to A- 
merican meaſures, 195.— 
Oppoſed by the Briſtol and 
London Merchants, 196.— 
'Fhe late Parliament charac- 
_ terized, 207.— Debate on 
the American war, from 21 
to 230.—Paſſes the reſtrain- 
ing act againſt New Eng- 
land, 238.—Againſt the o- 
ther Colonies, 256.— Debate 
on the Right of granting 
fubfidies, 262. Rejects the 
New York remonſtrance, 
273.— be 
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273.— The conciliatery mo- Pomeroy Seth, Brigadier Gen. 


tion explained, 347 .—Dil- 
reſpectfully treated by Con- 
greſs, 348. | 

Parties in England ſtrengthen 
the American oppoſition, 92, 
g6, 101, 266, 269. 

Pennſylvania, increaſe of po- 
pulation in, 28,—Character 
of its inhabitants, 76.--— 
Founded by Penn, 77.— 
Moderate in their meaſures 
againſt Great Britain, 136. 
—Their pacific meaſures 
283. 

Percy, Lord, at the battle of 
Lexington, 289. 

Petition from Maſſachuſets- 
Bay diſregarded in England, 
105.—From Congreſs, as 
illegal, 207.— From Briſ- 
tol, London, and other 
trading towns, 207. —-From 
the Weſt India Merchants, 
againſt an American war, 
216,—From the Weſt India 
and American Merchants to 
the Houſe of Peers, 230.— 

From Jamaica, in favour of 
America, 256.—For and 
againſt America, 268.—By 
the Britiſn inhabitants of 
Canada againſt the Canada 
Bill, 269,—Of the Quakers 
in favour of the Americans, 
271.—From Georgia, 352. 
- That of Congreſs to 
the King, 438. | 

Philadelphia, great quantitics 
of flax exported from, 71.— 


People of, forbid the pilots . 


to conduct ſhips with tea up 
the river, 107 The Con- 
greſs held there 142, 153, 
295. 

Pitcairne, Major, killed at 
the battle of Bunker's- Hill. 


in the American Army, 
356. 37; Op 

Poor Rates, no, exiſting in 
America, 51. 

Population of Penſylvania ap- 
parently encreaſing, 28. 
Preſcot, Colonel, an American 

officer, 291. 

Pribble, Colonel, an Ameti- 
can officer, 291. , 
Providence in Rhode Ifland, 

the inhabitants of, mal- 
treat the King's officers, 
and burn their veſſels, 102. 
Putnam, Colonel, an Ameri- 
can officer, 291.— Made a 
Major-General, 356. 


Quakers the cher inhabitants 
of Penſylvania, 77. And 
Nantucket, 243.—--Preſent 
a petition in favour of Ame- 
rica, 271. 

Quebec Bill paſſed, place Ro- 
man Catholics on anequali- 
ty with Proteſtants, enlarge 
the boundaries of the pro- 
vince, 126. — Required by 
the Americans to be repeal- 
ed 159. —pPetitioned againſt 
by the Britiſh inhabitants of 
Canada, 269.—— The Bill 
received with diſcontent con 
trary to the expectation of 
Great Britain, 306.—The 
inhabitants refuſe to a& 
againſt the Americans, 307. 
—People at Quebec thrown 
into confuſion on the arri- 
val of Colonel Arnold into 
Canada, 384, form them- 
ſelves into a body, for the 
defence of the town, 386.— 
Beſieged, 389.- Their brave 
defence, 390.—-Aſſaulted, 

393.— Re- 
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593.—Repulſe the beſiegers 
and kill their Gen, Mont- 


gomery, 394- 


R. 


Reaſons for repealing the 
Stamp Act, and for not tax- 
ing the Americans, 48, 49. 
—Why the Americane were 
better under the protection 
of Great Britain, than in- 
dependent, 7 5.— Againſt ri- 
gorous meaſures in America, 
197,—For avoiding a war, 
and for proſecuting it, 212, 
230. 

Religion made ſubſervient to 
the American cauſe, 322, 
357. ; 

Remonſtrance of the city of 
London, againft the mea- 
ſures of Miniſtry, 201, 272. 
—From New-York, 273- 

Republican Principles preva- 

lent in the Colonies, 205. 

Reſtrictions in trade occaſion 
diſcontent in America, 31. 
—Remonſtrated againſt 35, 
244.—Supported by the 
Merchants of Pool, 244. 

Reſolute diſpoſition of the 
people in America, 277. 

Reſtraining Bill againſt New- 
England, 237. Againft 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and 
Carolinas, 256. 

Riot at Boſton on the arrival 
of the Stamps, 42. 


Rockingham, Marquis, in the 


oppoſition, 320. | 
Roman Catholick religion eſ- 
tabliſhed in Canada, 125. 


St. John's fort taken by the 
Americans, 374. 


Salem made the port of Mat 
ſachuſet's =o nk + — 
Generous ſentiments of the 
inhabitants in favour of the 
Boſtonians, 138.-<Mjlitary 
ſtores there endeavyured in 
vain to be ſeized by Gov, 
Gage, 288. 

Saville, Sir George, preſents 
the petition of the Britiſh 
ſettlers in Canada, 270, 

Schuyler, Philip, Major Ge- 
neral in the American Ar. 
my, 356. 

Seamen degraded by the new 
duty enjoined them, 32, 
Shelborne's, Lord, Letter to 
the Governor of Maſſachu. 
ſets Colony in America, diſ. 
pleaſes that Aſſembly, 82. 

Smuggling, laws to prevent, 
in England, extended to 
America, 32. their evil cor- 
ſequences, 32. 

Spaniſh reſtrictions on the A. 
merican trade, occaſioned 
the war of 1739, 39. 

Specie, exportation of, but a 
ſlight check to the Commer- 
etal ſchemes of the Ameri- 
eans, 52. 

Spencer, Joſeph, a Brigadier- 
General in the American 
ſervice, 356. 

Spenlowe, Major, killed at 
the battle of Bunker's Hill, 


303. 

Stamp Act firſt propoſed and 
for what uſe, 37.—Paſſed 
in oppoſition to every en- 
deavour, 41.—lIts treatment 
at Boſton, 41.,—The diſlri- 
butors obliged to relinquiſk 
their employment, 42. OC 
caſions the firſt General 
Congreſs, 46.—Petition to 
the Britiſh Parliament for 


its repeal, and the reaſons 
why 
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why, 47. —Debates on the 
ſubject, 48, 61.—Repealed, 
62,—Ruinous in its effect, 
68, 

Sullivan, Nathaniel, made a 
Brigadier Generl in the A- 
merican ſervice, 356. 


T. 

Taxation the ſole province of 
parliament, 161. 

Taxes on America by the Bri- 
tiſn Parliament declared il- 
legal by the Coloniſts, 39. 
Supported in their preten- 
ſions by numbers in Parlia- 
ment, 40.— Americans aſ- 
ſert their trade, as regulated 
by Great Britain, to be 
equivalent to taxation, 49. 
—Reaſons for and againſt 
taxing America, 49.--Stamp 
Tax in America paſſed, 41. 
—Repealed, 62,—--Paper, 
Tea, Painter's Colours, and 
Glaſs, taxed, 80.,—Repeal- 
ed all but that on Tea, 
101. 

Tea, duty upon, violently op- 
poſed in America, 101.— 
ts landing oppoſed, 106. 
Deſtroyed on board the 
ſhips, 107, 

Thomas, Colonel, an Ame- 
rican officer, 291.—Made 
Brigadier General, 356. 
Thomſon, Mr. Charles, Se- 
cretary to Congreſs, 321. 
Ticonderoga taken by the 
Americans, 297, 

Tobacco, importation of, in- 
to Great Britain, prohibited 
by the Americans, till the 
Stamp Act ſhould be re- 
pealed, 48. 

Tories, their principles, 269. 
Trade, Exeluſive, of America, 
adequate to the taxes re- 


X. 
quired, 24.— Reſtrained to 


England, 25.—Extent of, 


by the indulgence of Eng- 
land. 26.—Its good effects, 
27.— Reaſons for its reſtric- 
tion, 28. Credit required 
by the Colonies, 29.— The 
reſtrictions beneficial, 30.— 
Trade injured in America 
by endeavouring to ſuppreſs 
ſmuggling, 32.—Trade with 
the Americans put a ſtop to 
by paſſing the Stamp Act, 
44.—Suſpended with New- 
England, by the Britiſh Par- 
liament 218, 237, 256, 268, 
—[ts product at different 
periods, 258. 


Troops, number of, ſup- 


ported by the Americans in 
the proceeding War, 72.— 
Britiſh Troops arrive at 
Boſton, 91.—Inſulted by 
the inhabitants, and fire on 
them, 109.—-Number in- 


tended to be ſent againſt 


America, 252.—Reinforce- 
ment of, arrive at Boſton, 
under Generals Howe, Bur- 
goyne, and Clinton, 297. 


V. 


Virginia the firſt Colony that 


openly denied a compliance 
with the requiſitions of G. 
Britain, 43, 77.—CharaQter 
of its Inhabitants, 77.—Aſ- 
ſociate againſt the raiſing of 
Taxes by compulſion upon 
the Colonies, 135.—Pore- 
moſt in condemning th> 
pretenſions of Great Britain, 
400.—Quarrel with their 
Governor, 401,—Confuſi- 
ons in that Colony, 404.— 
The Conciliatory Bill pro- 
poſed to them by the Go- 
vernor; paid no attention 


do 
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to, 406, the Governor takes 
refuge on board a Man of 
War, to avoid inſult, 407. 
—'They refer the Con- 
ciliatory Bill to Congreſs, 
411.— The Governor's au- 
thority expires, 412.— Plan 
formed to invade it at the 
back ſettlements, 418. 


W. 

Warlike preparations in Ame- 
rica, 282, 293. 
War with America debated on 
in Parliament, from 191 to 

235. g 

Ward, Colonel, an American 
Officer, 291. - Made Major 
General. 256. 

Warren, Doctor, killed at 
Bunker's Hill, 304.— His 
death commemorated, 359. 

Waſhington, General, ap- 


Da R. 


23 by Congreſs, Cap. 


ain General and Comman. 
der in Chief of the Ameri. 
can Forces, 354.—His cha. 
rater, 355.—His letter 0 
General Gage, 433, 

Weſt India Merchant: petition 
-againſt the American War, 
216.— Importance of the 
Weſt Indies to Great Bri. 
tain, 257.—Their diftreſ; 
on the Non-importation At 
of the Americans taking 
place, 296. 

Williams, Major, killed. at 
the battle of Bunker's Hill, 
303. 5 

Woman's Regiment in the 
Service of America, 358. 

Wooſter, David, made Briga- 
dier General in the Ameri- 
can Army, 356. 


VOLUME Tuz SECOND. 


A. | 
AE LAND, Major, a Bri- 
tiſh officer at Saratoga, 
his reſolute behaviour, 409. 
Acts concerning America, the 
repeal of, neceſſary to reſtore 
ace there, 85, 
Adams, Mr. a Member of Con- 
„ © greſs, one of the Committee 
appointed to confer with 
Lord Howe, 236. | 
Agnew, Gen. aſſiſts Governor 
Tryon in deſtroying the 
American magazines at Dan- 
bury, 347.—Aſſiſts General 
Grey in repelling the Ame- 
ricans at Germantown, where 


he is killed, 374+ 


Americans, conduct of the ſur- 
prize of the Engliſh, 2.— 
Their cauſe eſpouſed by the 
City of London, 9, 11.— 
Not to be treated with in- 
ſult, 14, 15.— Why ſupport- 
ed by foreign ſtates, 17.— 
Why their petition ought to 
be rejected, 19.— The Whig 
and Tory parties revived, 

24. Majority of the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain favour- 
able to the Americans, 31. 
he ſubjugating them vi- 
ſibly impracticable, 36.— 
Proceedings againſt them un- 
popular, 37.— Similar in its 
ſituation to Holland in of 
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mer times, 39.— Their cauſe 
eſpouſed by the Dutch and 
French, 40. The Royal 
ſpeech complains of their re- 
ſiſtance to authority, 47.— 
Their open and undiſguiſed 
conduct, 50. Their requelt 
to have their unpopular Go- 
vernors removed diſregard- 
ed, 52.— The receptacle of 
foreign emigrants, 54. 
Their local advantages over 
the troops of G. Britain, 56. 
—$ubjugation of America 
would anſwer the revenge, 
but not the intereſt of Great 
Britain, 61. Ihe conſe- 
quences of the reduction of 
America, 62.—Its ſuppor- 
ters, 64. Their loyalty 
doubtful, 67.— Their deter- 
mination to ſhake off obedi- 
ence to G. Britain, 68.— 
The endeavours of their 
friends in Parliament fruſtra- 
ted, 73.—Americans exaſ- 
perated at foregn troops be- 
ing ſent againſt them, 76.— 
Hoſtilities againſt America 
diſapproved of by the peo- 
ple of England, 78.—By 
Gen. Conway, 79.— Their 
extraordinary efforts to make 
a ſucceſsful reſiſtance, 81. — 
Reaſons to expect their hu- 
miliation, 83. — Their cauſe 
eſpouſed by the (Duke of 
Grafton, 85,——Their diſ- 
tance from Europe an eflen- 
tial impediment to their ene- 
mies, 87,—Coercive mea- 
ſures againſt them cenſured 
in the Houſe of Peers, go.— 
Their determination to reſiſt 
Great Britain, andf orm con- 
nections with foreign ſtates, 
94. — The Waragainſt Am?- 
rica not for conqueſt, but to 


E X. 


enforce obedience, 99. -A 


mericans ſuſpend all occupa- 
tions for the proſecution of 
war, 99.—Loſe all fear of 
the Britiſh military, 102.— 
Place an implicit confidence 
in Congreſs, 105. —Favour- 


able character given of them 


by Mr. Penn, 106:— Their 
intercourſe with Great Bri- 
tain put a total ſtop to, and 
their property in harbour or 
at ſea declared lawful prize, 


' 117,—Madedeſperate by the 


meaſures adopted by G. Bri- 
tain, 118.—'The choice laid 
before them of either obedi- 
ence or chaſtiſement, 119,— 
Their independency alarm- 
ing to other States, 120.— 
Precedent ſet by Nova Scotia 
in raiſing a revenue, 129. 
—'Two gentlemen depu- 
ted from France to Ame- 
rica, 145. Great Britain 
places no confidence in the 
profeſſions of the Americans, 
147.,—Their deſigns againſt 
Boſton fruſtrated, 152.— 
Burn the King's ſpeech at 
their Camp before Boſton, 
152.— Throw off all reſpect 
for England, and aſſume 
thirteen ſtripes for their co- 
lours, 15 3.— Take an ord- 
nance veſſel, which enables 
them to reſume their milita- 
ry operations, 153.—Þritiſh 
troops abandon Boſton, 156. 
Valuable booty found there, 
158, — Americans defeated 
in Canada, 103. — Defeat 
the Loyaliſts in N. Carolina, 
170.— Defeat the attempt 
on Charleſtown, 176.— Their 
reſolute behaviour accounted 
for, 178.— Their ſpirited 
publication, 183.— Declare 
them 


1 — 
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themſelves Free and Inde- 
pendent States, and abjure 
their allegiance to Great 
Britain, 217.— This meaſure 
approved in all the ſtates of 
Europe, 223.— Faraſs the 
Britiſh trade by their numer- 
ous captures, 224. — The 
troops under Gen, Putnam 
defeated at Brookland, Long 
Iſland, 231.—Three Ameri- 
can Generals taken priſon- 
ers, 234.— Americans de- 
feated at White Plains, 245. 
Reduction of the Jerſeys 
and Rhode Iſland, 249.— 
Diſpirited at their ill ſucceſs, 
251.— American army diſ- 
bands on the expiration of 
the term of enliſtment, 260. 
General Lee taken priſoner 
by ſurprize, 261.— Highly 
offended at the refuſal to ex- 
change Gen. Lee, 262.— 
Proportion of men furniſhed 
by each of the Colonies for 
their army, 264.— Heſſians 
ſurprized at Trenton, 273, 
274.—- Americans unſucceſs- 
ful in their attempt on the 
Britiſh troops at Maiden- 
head, 278.—Extricated from 
their diſtreſs, 281. —-Aſſume 
the title of United States of 
America, 288.— Their reſo- 
Jute conduct, 296.— Haraſ- 
ſed by the Indians employed 
by Great Britain, 299.— 
Defeat the Cherokee nation, 
and conclude a treaty with 
the Creek Indians, 299.— 
Their privateers diſpoſe of 
their prizes in the ports of 
France, 304.— Their maga- 
zines deſtroyed at Peek's 
Kill, 346.— Again at Dan- 
bury, 347.—Haraſs the Bri- 
tiſn troops at Ridgefield, 
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348.—Form an expedition 
againſt Sagg Harbour, in 
Long Iſland, and deſtroy the 
Britiſh ſtores there, 350... 
Defeated by Lord Cornyal. 
lis, 358.—Defeated on the 
R 366.— Relin- 
quiſh Philadelphia to the Bri. 
tiſh troops, 370.—An Ame- 
rican frigate taken, 371.— 
Americans abandontheir bat. 
teries at Billing's Point, 352. 
— Defeated at Germantown, 
374.— Their defence of Mud 
Iſland and Red Bank, on the 
Delaware, 376. — Obliged 
to abandon them, and de- 
ſtroy their ſhipping and float- 
ing batteries there, 378.— 
Totally defeated on the Lakes 
by Gen. Burgoyne, 387.— 
'Their army incenſed by the 
cruelty of the Indians, 384, 
Their inflexible reſolution, 
392. — Defeat the Britiſh 
troops at Bennington, 397. 
—Oblige them to retrezt 
from Fort Stanwix, 400.— 
Attack Gen. Burgoyne at 
Saratoga; repulſed, 403, 
404.— Reinforce their army 
at Saratoga, 406,—Hem in 
the Britiſ army, and attack 
Ticonderoga, 408.— Attack 
ſucceſsfully the Briuſſi camp 
at Saratoga, 409, 410.— 
Treat the Britiſh ſick at Sara- 
toga with great humanity, 
411.—Convention at Sara- 
toga, between the Americans 
and the Britiſh army, 415.— 
Conſequences of this event, 
420, 421.—Several foreign- 
ers of diſtinction engage in 
their cauſe, 423. — Suffer 
greatly by the navy and pri- 
vateers of Great Britain, 
420. 


Ariſto- 


A 


& . 0 


Ariſtocracy defined, 27. 
Army of the Americans how 
raiſed, 204. 
Arnold's blockade at Quebec 
unſucceſsful, 160.—Burns a 
great part of the ſuburbs, 
and defeats ſome Canadian 
troops, 161.—His troops at- 
tacked with the ſmall-pox, 
162,—Retire from Quebec, 
and are defeated by General 
Carlton, 163.-Commands 
on Lake Champlain, where 
he 1s defeated, and all his 
veſſels deſtroyed, 2 56.— His 
valour on this occaſion, 257. 
His intrepid behaviour at 
Ridgefield, 349.—A price 
ſet on him by Gen. Preſcot, 
360.-Commands at Sarato- 
a, 393.—Attacks General 
| Ba 403.—Defeated, 
404. Succeſsful, but wound- 
ed in the ſecond engagement 
there, 410. 
Articles of Confederacy by the 
Colonies in America, 287. 
—Thoſe of the Convention 
at Saratoga, 414. 
Artillery taken at Saratoga, 
17. 
Atken, James. See John the 
Painter. 
Auguſta man of war burnt in 
the Delaware river, 376. 


B. 


Back- ſettlements haraſſed by 
the Indians, 298. 

Barton, Col. in the American 
ſervice, ſeizes Gen. Preſcot 
by ſurprize on Rhode Iſland, 
300.—Thanked for that ſer- 
vice by Congreſs, who pre- 
; ſent him with a ſword, 360, 
Dennington, magazine of the 
Americans, attempted to be 
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Briſtol man of war, 


E X, 
ſeized by Col. Baum, who 


is defeated, 397. 

Bill of Rights the palladium of 
Engliſh liberty, go. 

Balcarras, Lord, an officer in 
the Britiſh army at Sarato- 
ga, defends his poſt with 
great ſpirit, 410. 

Baum, Col. a German, com- 
mands the party ſent to ſeize 
a magazine of the Ameri- 
cans at Bennington, where 
he is defeated, wounded, 
and taken, 397. 

Bird, Col. heads the expedi- 
tion to Pcek's Kill, where 
the American magazines 
were deſtroyed, 346.—Kill. 
ed at the battle of German- 
town, 375. 

Boſton, Britiſh troops at an 
enormous expence to Eng- 
land, 42.—Diſappointed of 
moſt of the ſupplies ſent 
from England, 150.—Bom- 
barded by Gen, Waſhing- 
ton, 154.—Abandoned by 

the Britiſh troops, 156.— 
Fortified by the Americans, 
159. 

1 a German Colonel, 
commands a party ſent to 
aſſiſt Col. Baum, prevented 
by bad roads, 397.— With 
Gen. Burgoyne at Sarato- 

ga, 402.— Killed, 410. 

terrible 
ſlaughter in aer off Charles- 
town, 175 

Briſtol merchants petition a— 
gainſt the American War, 
35.—8et fire to by John the 
Painter, 311. 

Britiſh troops, their patience 
in enduring hardſhips, 150. 
Their unfavourable ſitua- 
tion at Boſton, 155. —Repu- 
ted by the Americans far ſu- 

2 perior 
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perior to the Heſſians, 277. 
Their courage at Sarato- 
ga, 413. : 
Brunſwick troops taken into 
the ſervice of Great Britain, 
41.—Arrive in Canada, 164. 
— Arrive at New Vork, 356. 
Burgoyne, Gen. commands in 
Canada, 164.—His expedi- 
tion on the Lakes, 382,— 
His humane inſtructions to 
the Indians, 383.—Totally 
defeats the Americans on the 
Lakes, 387.—His ſucceſs- 
ful march, 390.—The dif- 
ficulties his army labour un- 
der, 392, 394.—His plan 
of conduct, 396.—Diſtrefled 
for neceſſaries, 396.— Ar- 
rives at Saratoga, 402.— 
Defeats the American army 
under Gen. Arnold, 404.— 
Deſerted by the Indians, &c. 
405.—Diſappointed of the 
aſſiſtance he expected, 406. 
— His unfortunate ſituation, 
407. —Conveation of Sara- 
toga between him and Gen. 
Gatcs, 414. 
Burke, Mr. mover of the Con- 
. ciliatory Bill with America, 
112. — His eloquence and 
firmneſs on a debate for ſup- 


| plies, 448. 


. 

Campbell, Lord William, Gov. 
of Squth Carolina, his bra- 
very at the attack of Charles- 
town, 178, 


Canadians eaſily diſpirited, 


and little dependence to be 
placed on them, 160. 

Captures numerous by the A- 
merican privateers, &c. 224, 

Camp <quipage deficient to the 
Britiſh troops in America, 
351,—A favourable circum- 


+ 
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ſtance for the Ameri 
352, 350. 

Candidates at elections obli. 
ged to profeſs Whigiſm, zo. 

Carolina, N. put in a ſtate of 
defence, 173. 

Cannon of iron and braſs cab 
in America, 105. 

Carlton, Gen. in Quebec, ha. 
raſled by Col. Arnold, 160, 
-—Receives ſuccours from 
England, and raiſes the ſiege, 
103.—Attacks the Ameri. 
cans on Lake Champlain, 
and totally deſtroys their 
veſſels there, 256.—Reduces 
Crown Point, and returns to 
Canada, 257. 

Caſtle William, at Boſton, de- 
ſtroyed by the Britiſh troops 
when they abandoned the 
town, 159. 

Caſwell, American Col. 170. 

Chatham, Earl of, his ſucceſs- 
ful adminiſtration, 92.—His 
endeavours to reconcile G. 
Britain and the Colonies in- 
effectual, 338, 435.—Cen- 
ſures Parliament for being 
governed by Miniſters, 436. 

Chamblee abandoned by the 
Americans, 166, | 

Champlain, Lake, extraordi- 
nary diſpatch uſed there in 
conſtructing a fleet, 253.— 
Force there, 254.—Camp 
formed near it by General 
Burgoyne, 383. 

Circumſtances unexpected in; 
the American Colonies, 89. 

Chevaux de frize ſunk in 
the Delaware, 371.—Re- 
moved by Capt. Hammond, 


cans, 


373. ; ; 
Charleſtown Bar, diftculty in 
_ paſting, 173.—Town put in 
a ſtate of defence, 17 3.—At- 
tacked by a Britiſh ſquac- 
roll 


C 
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ron, and bravely defended, 
174» 175, 170, 177, 178. 
Clinton, Gen. commands a 
part of the army at Flat 


Buſh, Long Iſland, when the 


Americans were defeated, 


231.--Reduces Rhode Iſland, 


250, — Makes a ſucceſsful 
expedition up the North Ri- 
ver, 418. 

Colours, thirteen ſtripes, aſſu- 
med by the United States of 
America, 153. ; 

Clinton Fort taken by the Bri- 
tiſh forces, 416. 

Comments on the American 
petition, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Commiſſioners appointed to act 
in America, and inveſted 
with great authority, 117, 

330. 

Common Senſe, a work of me- 
rit, an American publica- 
tion, 183. 

Conſtitution Fort taken and 
Boom deſtroyed by Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton, 419. 

Complaints againſt the Mili— 
tary, 3. 

Conciliatory meaſures with 
America attempted, 97, 107, 
115,116, —By Mr. Hartley, 
127,—By the Duke of Graf- 
ton, 147. | 

Continental Village burnt by 
Governor Tryon, 419. 

Congreſs, petition of, 11, 12. 

Ats authority denied, 97. 

Congreſs, petition of, noticed 
by Parliament, and Mr. 
Penn examined, 104.—Who 
denies their aiming at inde- 
pendence, 105, — And aſſerts 
the Members were men of 
character and abilities, and 
had the confidence of their 

Conſtituents, 105. Re- 

queſts the repeal of the ov- 
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noxious acts, 108.—Diſpatch 
Commodore Hopkins to the 
Bahama Iflands, where he 
ſeizes the Military Stores, 
172: Publickly ſuppreſs 
the authority of Great Bri- 
tain over the Colonies, and 
declare their Independency, 
180.—Publiſh Lord Howe's 
Declaration with their Re- 
marks, 228.—Not intimi- 
dated by the arrival of the 
Britiſh forces, 230,—Depute 
a Committee to treat with 
Lord Howe, 236.—Reje&t 
his offers, and aſſert their 
Independence, 237.— Their 
army diſbands, 259.—Raiſe 
a freſh army, 264.—Encou- 
rage their Soldiers by grants 
of Lands under regulations, 
265.—Provide for expences. 
by a Loan of five million of 
Dollars, 266.—A ppeal to the 
Public for ſupport, 267.— 
Retire to Baltimore in Ma- 
ryland, 270. - Confirm their 
Independency by articles of 
Confederation, 287. Of 
what perſons Congreſs Was 
compoſed, 317.—Congreſs 
required to reſcind Indepen- 
dency before Great Britain 
could treat with them, 330. 
Their enliſting men to 
ſerve during the whole war, 
not approved of by the peo- 
ple, 4352. Diſtreſſed in 
recruiting their army, 353. 
—Reward Colonel Barton 
for taking General Preſcot, 
360. rect Monuments to 
perpetuate their gratitude to 
General Warren, 361. 


Conventions, though formally 


illegal, not to be ſlighted, 
96, 97.—At Saratoga, 415. 
Conway, 
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Conway, General, oppoſes 
hoſtilities, with America, 79. 
Conſtitutional dependence the 
only demand Great Britain 
had on America, 102. 
Contractors, emoluments of, 
enormous in the American 
War, 334. Contractors 
cenſured, 335. | 
Courage of the Britiſh Troops 
invincible, 71.—Remark- 
able inſtances of, 97. 
Courtland Manor, Mills and 
Magazines formed at, by 
the Americans, 345.—De- 
ſtroyed by Col. Bird, 346. 
Cornwallis, Lord, coinmands 
a part of the Britiſh army, 
at the defeat of the Ameri- 
cans at Long Iſland, 131. 
Cornwallis, Lord, aſſiſted at 
the reduction of Forts Waſh- 
ington and Lee, 249.— Haſ- 


tens to the Jerſeys, on the 


ſurrender of the Heſſian 
troops to General Waſhing- 
ton, 277.— Forms a Camp 
at Brunſwick, 351. De- 
feats Colonel Starling, 358. 
— A ſliſts at the defeat of the 
Americans on the banks of 
the Brandywine. 367. 
Crown, acceſſion of power to 
the, by the increaſe of the 
Troops in Great Britain, 63. 
— Cannot tax without con- 
ſent of Parliament, 114.--- 
1 to appoint Com- 
miſſioners for America, 117. 
empowered to ſecure with- 
out bail, perſons ſuſpected 
of High Treaion, 333. 
Crown Poin: repoſſe ted by the 
Briüſn Troops, 257.—An 
Hoſpital ſettled there by 
General Burg: yne, 384. 
Corſicaus brave but unfortu- 
nate, 208. 


Creek Indians the firſt who 


began the inlurrection apainſt 


the Americaus, 298, 
D. 


Danbury Town and Maga. 
zines deſtroyed by Governor 
Tryon, 347. 

Debates on the American mea. 

ſures, 48, 80, 86.— Ou the 
employing of foreign troops, 
93, 132.—On the Congreſs 
Petition presented by Mr, 
Per n108.— On Conciliatory 
meaſures with America. 116. 
—On the Prohibitory Eill, 
125,—On the Supplies for 
carrying on the War, 140. 
— On the Addreſs to the 
King for his Speech on the 
American affairs, 313.— On 
treating with rhe Americans 
after they had declared their 
Independency, 330. On 
the Bill for empowering the 
Crown to detain in cuſtody, 
without bail, perſons ſuſ— 
pectedof High Treaſon, 333. 
—On Contracts and Con- 
tractors, 334.—On continu— 
ing the American War, 433. 
—Or the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus act, 442. 

Delaware, places cn the, 0c- 
cupied by the Britiſh Troops 
306. 

Delaware River; the navigati— 
on of it obſtructed by the 
Americans, 371.—lmpedi- 
ments removed by Captain 
Hammond, 373, 

Deſertions of the Indians, Ca- 
nadians and Coloniſts at Sa- 
ratoga, 405. ; 

Diflipation, ſpirit of, in Great 
Britain, 327. 


Dit- 
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Diſtreſſes of the Britiſh Mili- Europe, Great Britain involy. 


tary at Boſton, 150. 

Dollars, a Loan of five million, 
propoſed by Congreſs, 265. 

Donop, Colonel, an Heſſian 
officer, killed in attacking 
Redbank, 370. 

Dorcheſter Neck near Boſton, 
fortified by the Americans, 
and the attack of it by the 

' Britiſh Troops, 155, 

Dublin, city of, votes thanks 
to Lord Effingham, for re- 
fuſing to ſerve againſt the 
Americans, 10. 

Dutch Guards, King William 
III. obliged to diſmiſs them, 


Daene Lord, unſucceſsful 
in Virginia, 171. Quits 
the coaſt, 172. 


Effingham, Earl of, condemns 
the American War, and re- 
ſigns his Commiſſion, 10, 
—Applauded and thanked 
by the city of London as 
well as Dublin, 10. 

Elections of Members of Par- 
liament, frequent, injurious, 
33. 

Encouragement given to Sol- 
diers in the American Ser- 
vice, 264. 

England always injured by the 
Tories, 25. 

Engliſh, their diſpoſition, 6, 
8.—Their affection for the 
Americans, 7.--Remarkably 
ſuſceptable of mortification 
w_ g from public diſgraces, 


3. 

Erſkine, Sir William, aſſiſted 
Governor Tryon in deftroy- 
ing the American ſtores at 
Danbury, 347. 

Eſopus deſtroyed by General 
Vaughan, 420. 


ed in a quarrel with, by at- 
tacking America, 65. 


F. 

Fayette, a French Marquis, 
embarks in the cauſe of A- 
merica, 422. . 

Floating Batteries in the De- 
laware, 378. 


Foreign connections began to 


be formed by the Ameri- 
cans, 94. 

Foreign troops, difficulties to 
procure them, 36. The 
meaſure greatly diſliked, 53, 
8 violent de- 

ates in Parliament, from go 
to 94.—Number of F orngh 
Troops, 130.—Reaſons for 
employing them, 131. 

Formidable States, the object 
of combination againſt them, 
64, 65. 

Fox, Mr. his Parliamentary 
abilities and conduct in op- 
poſition to Miniſtry, 445. 

Francis, Colonel, an Ameri- 
can officer killed at Skeneſ- 
borough, 387. 

France defeats the meaſures of 
Great Britain in Holland, 
40.—Eſpouſes the cauſe of 
the Americans, 40.—Com- 
miſſions two gentlemen to 
confer with General Waſh- 
ington, 145.—Secretly abet 
the Americans, 269.—Per- 
mit the Americans to diſpoſe 
of their Engliſh prizes in 
their ports, 304.—Fit out 
privateers with American 
commiſſions to make depre- 
dations on the Britiſh ſhip- 
ping, 305.—Afliſtance af- 
forded by the French to the 
Americans, 422. 423, 426. 
—'Temporizing conduct of 

France 
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France with Great Britain, 
$277 428, 

Franklin, Doctor, a member 
of Congreſs, attends the 
conference with Lord Howe, 
437 

Frazer, General, commands 
the Britiſh troops at 'Three 
Rivers, 164.—Defeats a bo- 
dy of Americans 16;.—Has 
a command in the expediti- 
on no the Lakes, 387.— His 
ſucceſs, 387.— With Gene- 
ral Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
402.— His good conduct, 
404.— lain, 409. 

Freedom of cenſure in Parlia- 
mentary meaſures counte- 
nanced, 32.—The Bulwark 
of the Kingdom, go. 


G. 

Gates, General, commands 
the Americans at Stillwater, 
near Saratoga, 402.,—De- 

feated at Saratoga by Gen. 
Burgoyne, 404.—Increaſed 
his Army. 406.— Conven- 
tion between him and Gen. 


Burgoyne, 416.—Expoſtula- 


tion with Gen. Vaughan 
for deſtroying Eſopus, 420. 

Georgia, oppoſes the ſupply- 
ing of Rice to the troops, 
at Boſton, 151. 

Grabouſky, a Poliſh Noble- 
man, killed in the North 
River expedition, 419. 

Grant, Major killed in the 
Britiſh ſervice, in the North 
River Expedition, 419. 

Grafton, Duke of, declines the 
ſupport of Miniſtry in the 
American meaſures, 84.— 
Propoſes a ſuſpenſion of hoſ- 
tilities, 144. 148. 

Grant, Gen. commands the left 
wing of the Britiſh army at 
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the defeat of the Amcricany 


at Brookland, Long Iſland, 


231. 


Grey, Gen. defeats the Ame. 


ricans under Gen, Wayne, 
near Philadelphia, 369,—Ar 
German Town, 374. 


Grecian d eee rendered for. 


midable by unanimity, 13z. 


Great Britain aſtoniſhed at the 


ſucceſs of the American Co- 
lonies, 1.—Rejects the peti- 
tion of Congreſs, 12,—Rea. 
ſons for admitting and re- 
jecting it, from 12 to 24.— 
Coercive meaſures enforced 
againſt the Americans by the 
public addreſſes, 23.— The 
Tories enemies to Great 
Britain, 25.— The greateſt 
number of its inhabitants 
favourers of the Americans, 
31.--The commonalty averſe 
to the American war, 37.— 
Great Britain refuſed the 
aſſiſtance of Holland, 39.— 
Its intereſt in Holland over- 
turned by the French, 40.— 
Its ſovereignty of the ſeas 
excites the envy of foreign 
ſtates, 40, 41.—Heavy ex- 
pence of the Amerigan war, 
42.—'The deſtructive conſe- 
quences of the American war 
to Great Britain, 56.—The 
diſadvantage its troops la- 
boured under in America, 
57. Succeſs againſt the 
Americans would be no real 
advantage, 59. A third 
part of its trade loſt by the 
American conteſt, 61.— 
Warned of the conſequence? 
of the American war, 64.— 
The neceſſity of enforcing its 
meaſures againſt the Amert- 
cans inſiſted on, 69.— The 
ſucceſs of its arms in the late 

wary 


ors 


> 
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war, 70.—I[ts reputation and Hell-gate, a dangerous paſſage 


intereſt in a dangerous ſitua- 
tion, 72.—ReſpeCtive ſenti- 
ments of Great Britain and 
of America, 73, 74, 75, 76. 
—Averſe to hoſtilities with 
America, 79.—The period 
when its naval ſtrength was 
inferior to Spain, 87,——— 
Should take warning from 
the calamities that attended 
Spain in her endeavours to 
reduce the Seven United 
Provinces, 87. Reaſons 
why Great Britain ſhould 
not go to war with America, 
88.— Difficulty in raifing 
troops in Great Britain to 
ſerve againſt America, 98. 
Great Britain adviſed to 
adopt * meaſures, 99. 


Hamilton, Gen. has a com- 
mand in the expedition on 
the Lakes, 383. — cod 
conduct at Saratoga, 404. 


Halifax in Nova Scotia, Bri- 


tiſh troops, on leaving Boſ- 
ton, ſail to, , 

Hammond, Capt. of the Roe- 
buck man of war, opens a 
paſſage for the ſhipping in 
the Delaware, 37. 

Hancock, Mr. Preſident of the 
American Congreſs, 315.— 

_ His character, 316. | 

Habeas Corpus AR, the ſuſ. 
penſion of, debated on, 443. 


Harcourt, Col. takes General 


Lee priſoner by ſurpriſe in 
New Jerſey, 261. 

Hartley*s, Mr. plan of accom- 
modation with the Ameri- 
cans, 126. 

Heiſter, a German General, 
aſſiſted in defeating the 


Americans on Long iſland, 
"7 


D 


near New York, 243. 


Heſſian troops hired by Great 


Britain, 41.—Their exorbi- 
tant expence to Gr. Britain, 
134.—Aſſiſted at the defeat 
of the Americans on Long 
Iſland, 231.—Difliked by 
the Americans, 268.— Their 
Improper behaviour, 269.— 
Their inattentiveneſs and 
1 271. -A body 
of them attacked by General 
Waſhington, and obliged to 
ſurrender to him, 274. 
Leſſened in the eſtimation of 
the Britiſh ſoldiery, 276, 
and in the eſtimation.of the 
Americans, 279. 


Hill, Col. engages a ſuperior 


body of Americans, and ob- 


liges them toretire with great 
lois, 388. 


Holland refuſes troops to aſſiſt 


againſt the Americans, 39. 
— Reaſons for that refuſal, 
39, —— They eſpouſe the 
cauſe of the Americans, 40. 


Hotham, Commodore, accom- 


panes the expedition up the 
North River, under Sir H. 
Clinton, 418, 


Hoſpital of the Britiſh army at 


Saratoga, treated with hu- 
manity by the Americans, 


Hoſtilities with America diſ- 


approved of by the mercan- 
tile part of Great Britain, 
7, 35. By the people in ge- 
neral, 79.—A ceſſation of, 
propoſed by Mr. Hartley, 


127. 


Howe, Lord, the Admiral, and 


his brother the General, 
Command the Britiſh ſea 
and land forces in America, 
226.— General Howe lands 
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on Staten Iſland with his 
troops, 297. — Lord Howe 
arrives, and publiſhes the 
extenſive powers he is in- 
veſted with, 228.,—General 
Howe defeats the Americans 
on Long Iſland, 230.—Lord 
Howe bern Gen. Sullivan 
with a letter to the Congreſs, 
235. Holds a conference 
with their deputies, 236.— 
Publiſhes offers of reconcili— 
ation to the Americans at 
large, ' 239. Endeavours 


to draw General Waſhing- 


ton to an engagement, 357. 
— Removes to Amboy, 358. 
Followed by Gen. Waſh- 
ington, 363. Lands at 
the head of Elk river, 364. 
— Defeats the Americans on 
the banks of the Brandywine 
river, 366.—Takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of Philadelphia, 370.— 
Lord Howe enters the Dela- 
ware river, 372.—General 
Sir William Howe marches 
out of Philadelphia ro meet 
Gen. Waſhington, and pro- 
voke him to battle, 379. 


J. 

Jerſey, Weſt, poſſeſſed by the 
Britiſh troops, 249, 266. 
Independency of the Thirteen 
United Colonies declared, 
and reaſons aſſigned for it, 
180. | 

Indians engaged by Great Bri- 
tain to attack the Colonies, 
297.—Defeated, and accept 
terms of pacification, 299.— 
Encouraged to aſſiſt General 


Burgoyne, 383. —— Their 
. cruelties injure the cauſe of 


Great Britain, 393.—Their 
ill behaviour at Fort Stan- 
wix, 400.—Deſert the Bri- 


* 
tiſh army at Saratoga, 4os, 


Elmproper to be employed 


by i Great Britain, from 
their ſanguinary diſpoſitions, 


9. 
Inſurrection intended at New 


Vork and Albany diſcovered 
and prevented, 230. —00f 
the Indians againſt the Ame- 
ricans, 298. 


Intercourſe with America pro- 


hibited by Great Britain, 
117.—Aſſigned as a cauſe 
for declaring themſelves in- 
dependent, 180. 


John the Painter ſets fre to 


Portſmouth dock-yard, 308, 
—— Attempts Plymouth with- 
out ſucceſs, 309.—Sets fire 
to warehouſes at Briſtol, 510. 
Detected and executed at 
Portſmouth, 311.—His real 
name was James Atken, 


Johnſon, Sir John, commands 


in the expedition on the Mo- 
hawk river, 383.—Defeats 
an eſcort with proviſions for 
Fort Stanwix, 399. 


Jones, Captain in the Artillery, 


ſlain at Saratoga, 404. 


Ireland diſapproves of the mi- 


niſterial meaſures againſt 
America, 11,—-Its military 
eſtabliſhment receives the 
ſanction of the Britiſh Par- 


liament, 93. 


; 
King's Bridge, near New York, 


fortified by the Americans, 


' 241,—Abandoned by them, 


247 


King, report of an attempt to 


ſeize his perſon, 45.—The 
reſult of the debate on his 
ſpeech for reducing Ameri- 
Ca, 72, 


King's ſpeech burnt Pm 


E 


by the American army at 
Boſton, 152. 

Tayphauſen, Gen. commands 
the Heſſians at the reduction 
of Fort Waſhington, 248.— 
Defeats the Americans on 


the — 367. 


Lakes, an expedition againſt, 
by the Britiſh troops, 381. 
Lands granted to encourage 
the ſoldiery in the American 

ſervice, 204. 

Land Tax raiſed, 110. 

Lee, Fort near New York, 
abandoned by the Ameri- 
cans, 249. 

Lee, American General, at 
Charleftown, 173. — Taken 
priſoner by ſurprize in New 
Jerſey, 261.—Refuſal to ex- 
change him, 262. 

Lexington memorable battle of, 
200. 

Lincoln, Gen. in the Ameri- 
can ſervice, wounded in the 
ſecond engagement at Sara- 
toga, 410. 

London averſe to the meaſures 
againſt the Americans, 9.— 
Thanks Lord Effingham for 

refuſing to ſerve againſt the 
Americans, and reſigning 
his commiſſion, 10.—Peti- 
tions againſt the American 
War, 35.—Againſt the Bill 
for empowering the Crown 
to impriſon without bail, 


335» 
Long Iſland, its ſituation, 175. 
Gen. Howe reſolves to make 
an attempt upon it, 230. 
Low Countries. See Holland. 
Loyaliſts in Boſton remove to 
Halifax, 157.— Their effects 
confiſcated, 159. 
Macdonald, Col. appointed 
General of the Regulators 
5 D 2 
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in N. Carolina, 169.— De- 
feated and taken priſoner, 
171. 

Macleod, Capt. of the High- 
landers, killed in N. Caro- 
lina, 170. 


. Manifeſto publiſhed by the A- 


mericans on declaring them- 
ſelves independent, 219. 
Martin, Governor of N. Caro- 
lina, retires for ſhelter on 
board ſhip, and endeavours 
to recover that Colony, 168. 

Magaw, American Col. Gov. 
of Fort Waſhington, ſurren- 
ders it to the Britiſh forces, 
248, 249. 

Maryiand oppoſes independen- 
cy. 209.— Joins the Confe- 
deracy, 27. — Their Pro- 
vincial regiment ſuffers ſe- 
verely on Long Iſland, 233. 
—Eager in the ſupport of 
the meaſures of Gen. Waſh- 
ington, 276. 

Matthews, Gen. commands 
the Guards at the reduction 
of Fort Waſhington, 248, 

Mawhood, Col. attacked by 
Gen. Waſhington without 
effect at Maidenhead, 277. 

Meigs, American Colonel, his 
ſucceſs on Long Iſland, 350, 
351. Thanked by Congreſs, 
300. 

Mercer, -American General, a 
monument erected to his 
memory by Congreſs, 361. 

Merlin man of war, burnt in 
the Delaware, 376. 

Military officers reſign their 
commiſſions, to avoid acting 
againſt the Americans, 10. 

Mills erected, and magazines 
formed by the Americans at 
Courtland Manor, 345. 

Miniſtry of England embaraſ- 
ſed, 2.— Their defence, 3, 


15. 
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ty, 19, 39, 320.—Their 
22 in general diſap- 
proved of, 31.—Unfortu- 
nate in their endeavours to 
ſupply the troops in America 
with proviſions, 43.—ſevere- 
ly cenſured in the Parlia- 
mentary debates, 48, 86, 
320.—Repeatedly forewarn- 
ed of the ill tendency of their 
meaſures, 51.— Conſtantly 
attended with misfortune 
and diſgrace, 55.— Their 
meaſures dictated by neceſ- 
ſity, 68. — On what they 
built their hopes of re- 
ducing America, 83.—Rea- 
ſons for their diſappoint- 
ments in America, 89.— 
Cenſured in the Houſe of 
Peers for employing foreign 
troops, 90. — For refuſing 
to treat with the American 
Congreſs, 97. — Supported 
by a great majority on the 
American prohibitory bill, 
126.,—Severely cenſured in 
Parliament, 313, 314. — 
Their arguments for conti- 
nuing the American War, 
433.— Arguments for em- 
ploying the Indians in the 
American War, 439. 
Montgomery, Fort taken by 
Sir Henry Clinton, 419. 
Montgomery, American Ge- 
neral, killed, 167. 
Montreal abandoned by the 
Americans after their defeat 
at Three Rivers, 166. 
Moore, American Gen. obliges 
the Royaliſts to abandon N. 
Carolina, 169. 
Morris, Captain, of the Briſtol 


man of war, his intrepid be- 


haviour and death, 175. 
Moultrie, American Col. his 
brave defence of Fort Sulli- 


16 
van againſt the Britiſh ſquad. 


ron, 177. 

Mud Ifland, batteries erected 
on, 371. — Abandoned by 
the Americans, . 

Muſgrave, Col. his repulſe of 
the Americans at German. 
town, 374. 


N 


Negroes, inſurrection of, in 


Jamaica, 34. 

New England, the ſevere ſea. 
ſon there, 152. 

Newfoundland Fiſhery, inju. 
red by the reſtraining act, 
34.— By a ſtorm, 35. 

New Rochelle, 243.—Seized 
by the Britiſh troops before 
the battle of White Plains, 
243. 

New York in a defenceleſ; 
ſtate, 159.—Put in a ſtate 
of defence, 173, 227.—Fix- 
ed upon for the commence- 
ment of military operations, 
226.—Inſurre&ion there in 
favour of the Britiſh govern- 
ment diſcovered and preven- 
ted, 230.—Attacked by the 
Britiſh forces, 239.,—Aban- 
doned to them, 240.—Burnt 
by incendiaries, 242. 

Niſbet, Gen. commands the 
Britiſh troops at Three Ri- 
vers, 164.—Aſſiſts in defeat- 
ing a body of Americans, 
165. 

Nova Scotia preſents a petition 
to Great Britain, 127.—lis 

revenue ſettled, 129. 


O. 
Obedience, not territory, the 
object of the American con- 
teſt, 99. ; 
Objections to the procuring 
foreign 
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foreign troops for the Ame- 
rican War, 38. 

Oppoſition to miniſterial mea- 
ſures, compoſed of men of 
the firſt abilities, 130. 

P. 

Paper currency in America li- 
able to depreciation, 83. 

Paterſon, Adjutant-General of 
the Britiſh forces, his inter- 
view with Gen. Waſhing- 
ton, 228. 

Parliamentary ſanction requi- 
ſite on employing foreign 
troops by G. Britain, 92,93. 

Parties in England revived by 
the American conteſt, 24. 

Patriotiſm the ſupport of the 
Colonies in their conteſt 
with G. Britain, 82. 

Parker, Sir Peter, commands 
a ſquadron againſt Carolina, 
172—Theonly officer unhurt 


on board the Briſtol man of 


war, 175, —Aſfſiſts in redu- 
cing Rhode Iſland, 250. 

Parliamentary proceedings on 
the American petition pre- 
ſented by Mr. Penn, 104.— 
Debates on the proſecution 
of the American War, 430. 

Peek's Kill, in the Province of 
New York, the paſs to the 
magazines, 346.,—Deftroyed 
by Col. Bird, 346. 

Penn, Mr. preſents the petition 
of Congreſs, 11.—Examined 
in Parliament on the occa- 
ſion, 105.— His character, 
&c. 105, 

Pennſylvania greatly increaſed 
in population, its militia, 
inſtitutes minute-men, eſtab- 
liſnes iron and braſs foun- 
deries, 105.— Oppoſes in- 
dependency, 209. 

Percy, Lord, commands a bo- 

dy of the Britiſh troops at the 


1 


defeat of the Americans at 
Brookland, on Long Iſland, 
231.— Guards New York, 
243.—Aſliſts at the reduction 
of Fort Waſhington, 248. 


Petition of Congreſs, 11.— 


Diſregarded, 12. Com- 
ments on it, from 12 to 24. 
—Againſt the hoſtilities in 
America by the City of Lon- 
don, 35.—Petition of the 
Congrels attended to by Par- 
liament, 104. Charged 
with deceit and prevarica- 
tion, and rejected, 109, 110. 
Wiltshire petitions againſt 
the American War, 112.— 
From Nova Scotia, 127,— 
Againſt empowering. the 
Crown to impriſon without 


bail, 335. 


Philips, Gen. commands the 


Artillery in the expedition 
on the Lakes, 382.— With 


Gen. Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
402, 403. 


* 


Philadelphia quitted by Con- 


greſs, 270. Taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of by the Britiſh troops, 
270. 


Portſmouth Rope-houſe ſet fire 


to by John the Painter, zog. 


Powell, General, has a com- 


mand in the expedition on 
the Lakes, 383. 


Precedent of a diſpute between 


the Crown and Subject about 
taxation ſimilar to that be- 
tween Great Britain and A- 
merica, 115. 


Preſcot, Gen. taken priſoner 


by ſurprize on Rhode Iſland 
by the American Colonel, 
Barton, 360. 


Pride, the cauſe of refuſing to 


treat with the American 
Congreſs by the Britiſh mi- 
niltry, 97. 


Prizes, 
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Prizes, American, diſgrace- 
ful to the Navy, 121. 

Proviſions ſent to Boſton for 
the Britiſh forces, 42. —Im- 
pediments to their delivery 
there, 150.—8Scarcity in the 
Welt Indies, 157. 

Proteſt againſt the Prohibitory 
Bill, 127. 5 
Provincial troops embodied un- 

der Gov. Tryon, 345. 
Putnam, American Gen. de- 

feated on Long Iſland, at 

Brookland, 231. 


D | 
Quakers, loyalty of, at Phila- 
delphia, 370.—Sent priſon- 
ers by Gen. Waſhington to 
Stanton, 371. 
_ blockaded by Arnold, 
100. 


R. 
Reaſons for employing foreign 
troops, 131. 
Ralle, Col. of the Heſſian for- 


ces, wounded, and his troops 


made priſoners, 274. 
Reciprocal reproaches between 
G. Britain and her Colonies, 


4. 

Red Bank Fort, on the Dela- 
ware, 371. — Abandoned by 
the Americans, 377. 

Reconciliation between Great 
Britain and America ſtrong- 
ly urged, 86, 108.—Reject- 
ed, 117. 

Difficulty in recruiting the ar- 
my, urged as a proof of the 
proſperity of trade, 98. 

Remittances from America, 
ſtated as an argument of their 
wiſh for a reconciliation, 3. 

Remonſtrance and Petition 
from the City of London 
againſt the miniſterial mea- 
ſures in America, 9. 


D 


E X. 


Regulators in N. Carolina ex. 
pert ſoldiers, engaged in the 
ſervice of government by 
Gov. Martin, 168. 

Reideſel, a German General, 
employed in Canada, 164. 
—ln the expedition on the 
Lakes, 383, 387.—With 
Gen. Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
402, 404. 
enunciation of all friend! 
intercourſe between Eng- 
land and America, 12. 

Revenue of Nova Scotia, how 
propoſed to be raiſed, 128. 

Rhode Iſland reduced by the 
Britiſh Forces, 250, 

Richmond, Duke of, propoſes 
to countermand the German 
Auxiliaries, 134. 

Rutledge, Mr. a member of 
Congreſs attends the confe- 
rence, with Lord Howe, 
in Staten Iſland, 236. 

Sagg Harbourin Long Iſland, 
ſurpriſed by the Americans, 
350. 8 

Sayer, Mr. committed to the 
Tower, for high treaſon, 45. 
—Recovers damages 46. 

Saratoga, General Burgoyne, 
&c. arrives at, 402.— Re- 
pulſes General Arnold, 404. 
—Unfortunate in a ſecond 
engagement, 410.—Con- 
vention between Gen. Bur- 
goyne and General Gates, 


414. 

St. John's Fort deſtroyed by 
the Americans when they 
abandoned it, 165. 

St. Leger, Colonel, commands 
the expedition on the Mo- 
hawk River, 383.— His ſuc- 
ceſs, 393. Beſieges Fort 

Stanwix, 395. —Retreats 
from before Fort Stanwix, 
400, 


Schuyler, 


I 0 


Schuyler an American General 
collects the American ſcat- 
tered troops at the Lakes, 


o. 
80885 Captain, of the Expe- 
riment, his bravery, 176. 
Sea, their Sovereignity of the, 
expoſes the Engliſh to the 
envy of other nations, 40, 
1. 
r of State's conduct 
vindicated, 46.—Sued by 
Mr. Sayer for falſe impri- 
ſonment, 46. 
Severe ſeaſon in New England, 
152. 
Sindlair, an American Gen. 
commands at 'Ticonderoga, 
385.—Evacuates that fort, 
386. 
Silliman, an American Gene- 
ral, 347. 
Skill of Generals without ſuf- 
fictent force, of little ſervice 
in war, 100. 
Skeneſborough Falls abandon- 
ed by the Americans, and 
its works deſtroyed, 387. 
Sill, Major in the Britiſh ſer- 
vice, killed in the North 
River expedition, 419. 
Slave trade ſtopped, the con- 
ſequences of, 11. 
Shipping of the Americans in 
the Delaware, deſtroyed by 
them, 378. 
Soldiers, Proviſion made ſor 
the American, 264. 
Sordid views injnrious to the 
community at large, 122. 
Spain ruined by its wars in 
the Low Countries, 61.— 
Its ſtrength at that period 
very great, 87.—Permits the 
American privateers to diſ- 
poſe of their prizes in its 
ports, 304.— Philip II. of 
Spain treated with the peo- 


E ö 


ple of the Seven United 
Provinces after they had ab- 
jured his authority, 330. 

Speecht, a German General, 
in the Britiſh ſervice, 383. 

Starke, an American General, 
defeats Colonel Baum, at 
Bennington, 398. 

Staten Iſland taken poſſeſſion 
of by General Howe, 327. 

Stanwix Fort beſieged by Co- 
lonel St. Leger, 3 
Commanded by Colonel 
Ganſevort, 400. 

Sterling, Colonel, diſtinguifhes 
himſelf at the reduction of 
Fort Waſhington, 248. 

Sterling, an American com- 
mander, defeated by Lord 
Cornwallis, 358. 

Subſcriptions 1gnominious to 
ſupport the military profeſ- 
ſion, 44. 

Sullivan's Iſland, Fort on, 
bombarded, 174.—Intrepid 
conduct of its commander 
and of his people, 177. 

Sullivan, Amer. Gen. retreats 
to Crown Point, 166. — Re- 
ceives the thanks of Con- 
greſs, 167. — Taken priſoner 
on Long Iſland and ſent to 
Congreſs with a meſlage 
from Lord Howe, 225.— 
Defeated on the Brandy- 
wine, 398. 

Supplies for the war, enor- 
mous, 140, 334, 443. 

Sugar-Hill, a mountain near 
Ticonderoga, 385:—Porti- 
fied by General Burgoyne, 
386. | 

* 


Taxation ſuſpended not relin- 
quiſhed in America, 111.— 
How to. be proceeded on, 
114.—Precedent inEdward 
I, reign, 114. 
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Thompſon, General, in the 
American army, defeated at 
The Three Rivers, 165. 

Ticonderoga befieged by Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, 384.— 
Abandoned by the Ameri- 
cans 386. 

Tories, their maxims and prin- 
ciples contraſted with thoſe 
of the Whigs, from 25 to 


33. ; 
Trade, Britiſh, the ſtate of it, 


3 


U. 

Vaughan, General, deſtros 
Eſopus, on the North N 
ver, 420. 

Veſſels built on Lake Cham. 
plain, with uncommcn dic. 
patch, 253. 

Virginians in the American 
army, remarkably zealous 
in ſeconding the operations 
of Gen. Waſhington, 276, 
368. 


. third of the whole be Union occafioned by common 
0 


nging to Great Britain, 
ariſing from America, 61. 
—America begins to form 
foreign connections in trade, 

4.—Britiſh trade haraſſed 

y the captures made by the 
Americans, 224, 304. 

Trenton, a body of Heſſians 
ſurprized and made priſo- 
ners there by Gen, Waſh- 
ington, 274. 

Troops from foreign Princes 
hired by Great Britain for 
the American war, 38, 41. 
Supported at an enormous 
expence, 43.— Number of 
the American troops when 
independence was declared, 
225. The proportion 
ſupplied by each Colony for 
the American army, 264. 

Tryon, Governor, made Ge- 
neral of the Provincial 
troops, 345.— Heads the 
expedition to Danbury, and 
deſtroys the Magazines and 
town, 347.—Repulles the 
American troops that ha- 
raſſed him, 349.— Burns 


Continental Village, 419. 

Tyranny not applicable to the 
ruling men among the A- 
mericans, 315, 316, 317, 
318. | 


danger, gave riſe to the 
Grecian Republics, the Can. 
tons of Swiſſerland, and the 
Seven Provinces of Hol- 
land, 193. 

United Provinces, fee Holland. 

United States of America 
take thirteen ſtripes for 
their colours, 153 — Se 
America Their Articles 
of Confederation, 287. 


W. 
Wallace, Sir James, employed 


in the North River expe- 


dition, 420. 

War with America about claims 
unneceſſary and pundctiliors, 
88. 

Warner, Colonel, with Gen. 
Starke, defeated the Hel- 
ſians under Colonel Baum, 
at Bennington, 398. 

Warren, General, a monu- 
ment erected to his me- 
mory at Boſton, by Con- 
greſs, 301. 

Waſhington Fort inveſted by 
the Britiſh troops, and ta- 
ken, 249. 

Waſhington, General, holds 
conference with two Frenci 
gentlemen, 145.—Bombards 


B , — Takes pe. 
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ſeſſion of it, 1;8.,—Refuſes 
to receive a letter from Lord 
Howe, becauſe his ritles 


ere omitted in the ſuper- 


cription, 228.— His con- 
duct towards Adjutant Ge- 
neral Paterſon, approved of 
by Congreſs, 229.— His vi- 
gilance and citcumſpection 
at Long Iſland, 235.—Stu- 
dious upon all occaſions, to 
avoid pitched battles, 246. 
Altercation on Gen. Howe's 


refuſing to exchange Gen. 


Lee, 262.—-Defeats and 


1 


Weſt Indies diſtreſſed by the 


American war, 303.—Many 
of their ſhips taken by the A- 
mericans, 304.— 


Whiggiſh principles, 26, 30. 


—'Theconſequencesofthem, 
27,—Defenceof them, 30.— 
Wherein the Whigs differ 
from the Tories, 32. 


White Plains, near New York, 


whence called ſo, 243. 


Battle there, 245. 
Willet, Colonel, the ſecond 


11 command at Fort Stan- 
Wix, his bravery, 400. 


takes priſoners a body of Wiltſhire petitions againſt the 


Heſſians on the Delaware, 


American War, 111. 


274.— Attacks the Britiſh Wooſter, General, an Ame- 


forces at Maidenhead with- 
out ſucceſs, Wr ks: 
great reputation, 283.— 


rican officer of great courage 


and abilities, killed at Ridge 


field, 349. 


Raiſed to his ſtation by merit Waſhington, General, quits 


alone, 316, —His influence 
over his troops, 352.—Ju- 
dicious choice of a camp, 
354.— Defeated on the 
Brandywine, 366. Re- 
treats to Philadelphia, which 
he evacuates, 368. 
Waterbury, an American Ge- 
neral, taken priſoner on 
Lake Champlain, 256. 
Wayne, General, defeated by 
General Grey near Phila- 
delphia, 359. 


Philadelphia on the ap— 
proach of the Britiſh troops, 
368.—8eizes ſeveral inhabi- 
tans of Philadelphia, and 
conveys them away for their 
loyalty and reſolute beha- 
viour, 370.—Attempts to 
ſurprize the Britiſh troops at 
Germantown, but is repulſ- 
ed with great loſs, 374.— 
A voids battle with great 
precaution, 379. 
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BERCROMBY Colonel, 
ſignalizes himſelf at Phi- 


Abingdon, Farl of, diſtin- 


guiſhes himſelf in the oppo- 
ſition to Miniſtry, 3r. 


ladelphia againſt the Ameri- Admiralty complaints againſt, 


gans, 9. 


and 


E 


and diſcontents in the navy 
238, 239, 240. 
Accommodation between G. 
Britain and the United 
States defeated by a treaty 
with France, 65. 
Alliance with France cele- 


brated by the Americans 


with great ſolemnity, 105. 
American publications againſt 
the conciliatory bill prin- 
cipally by Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Drayton, and the 
author of Common Senſe, 
110. | | 
American Loyaliſts diſpirited 
by the conciliatory bill of 
the Britiſh Miniſtry, 101. 
American war highly diſap- 
proved in England, 18. 
Norfolk petition againſt it, 
20,—Loſtes and expences 
incurred by it, 41, 46, 57. 
American privateers received 
in the ports of France, 12. 
—By forming connections 
with France, the Americans 
loſe their friends in Eng- 
land, 16.—Their indepen- 
dence acknowledged by 
France, 49, 50, 60, 62, 
63, 64.—Conſequences of 
the diſaſter at Saratoga, 73, 
74.,—The majority of the 
Britiſh nation favourable 
to America, before the de- 
claration of independency, 
$1.,—The independence of 
America conſidered as the 
termination of Britiſh gran- 
deur, 89.—Americans uſe 
their utmoſt efforts to in- 
duce France to attack the 
dominions of Great Britain, 
94.—Offer to declare war 
againſt Portugal, as an ally 
to Great Britain. 9 
Treat the concrliatory bill 


* 


as nugatory, 102. —Requit. 
ed by France in heir * 
ty, never to ſubmit to the 
authority of Great Britain, 
103.— Their independency 
favoured by all the commer. 
cial powers in Europe, and 
8 by France and 
ruſſia, 103, 104. 
Americans, inimical diſpoſiti. 
on of, towards the Britiſh 
nation, from 366, to 370. 
Army of Great Britain re. 
cruited with difficulty, 11, 

Troops raiſed without the 

concurrence of Parliament, 

. 

B. 

Baylor's Light Horſe ſurpriſed 
by the Bri.iſh troops, 136. 

Benevolences to the Crown il- 
legal, and a tyrannical ex- 
tortion, 29. 

Byron, Admiral, arrival of 
his ſquadron in America, 

121.— Junction of his ſqua- 

dron with that under Ad- 
miral Barrington, 298, 299. 
They jointly engage 
Count D' Eſtaing, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 306. 

Bouille, Marquis de, Gover- 
nor Martinico, attacks and 
takes the iſland of Domini- 
co, 177, 178, 179, 180. 

Belle Poule, engagement be— 
tween and the Arethuſa, 
197, 198, 199. 

Ws 0 Mr. Ms cenſures on 
Miniſtry, for employing the 
Indians, 40.—Brings into 
Parliament his plan of œco- 
nomy, and for ſecuring the 
independence of Parliament 
from 372 to 375, from 382 

to 386. 

Bill of Rights allows no Mo- 

ney 


$.---vI -- 


ney to be raiſed for the uſe 
of the Crown, but by grant 
of Parliament, 27, 

Bolton, Duke of, propoſes an 
exaraination of the ſtate of 
the navy, 58. 

Boſton, the French fleet under 

Count D*Eaſting retires to, 
126. 

Brandt, a chief among the 
Iadians, 136. 

Bravery, remarkable, of the 
Britiſh naval officers in the 
engagement between Count 
D'Eſtaing and Admirals 
Byron and Barrington, 303, 
304, 395+ 23 

Briſtol opens ſubſcriptions to 
raiſe troops, 20. Cenſured 
as infringements of the pri- 
viliges of Parliament, 

Britiſh troops at Philadelphia 
and Rhode Iſland make ſe- 
veral ſucceſsful excurſions, 
g98.—Their conduct com- 
plained of by the Americans, 
99.,—Their diſguſt at the 
Conciliatory bill, 100, 

Burgoyne, General, his miſ- 
fortune checks the fervour 
of the Miniſtry, 13,—De- 
tained with the troops of the 
convention, 96, 97, 98. 

Butler, Colonel, a chief a- 
mong the Indians, 136. 


OC. 


Campbell, Colonel, com man- 
der in the expedition to 
Georgia, 163. 

Captures made by the Ame- 
ricans, value of, 46. 
Captures made upon them, 


47+ 

Conteſt between Admiral Kep- 
pel and Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
from 230 to 237, 


E, +. - * 


Chartres, Duke of, ſerves on 
board the French fleet, 201. 
Chatham, Earl of, oppoſes the 
acknowledgement of the in- 
dependence of America, 88. 
—His death and the nati- 
onal tribute paid to his me- 

mory, 91. 

Clarke, an American Colonel, 
his expedition to the Miſſiſ- 
ſipi, 141, 142, 143, 144. 

Clerke Sir Philip Jennings, 
his cenſure of Miniſtry for 
raiſing troops without the 
ſanction of Parliament, 21. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, comman- 
der in chief of the army in 
America, tog. —Evacuates 
Philadelphia, 110.— His re- 
treat, 111, 112.—Engages 
and defeats the American 
army, from 113 to 118.— 
Arrives at Rhode Iſland af- 
ter the retreat of General 
Sullivan, 128. 

Collins, Captain, his ſucceſs 
againſt the American ſhip- 

ping in Egs-Harbour. 133. 

Commiſſioners appointed to 
treat with the American 
Congreſs, &s. 48.—Arrive 
in America 105. 


Conciliatory Bill with Ame 


rica, from 48 to 52.—lts 
reception there, 101, 102, 
Commiſhoners letter from 
105, 106, 107.—Congreſs 
receives Preliminaries of 
their treaty of alliance with 
France, 62.—Inſtructious of 
Congreſs to its agents in the 
European Courts, 93, 94. 
95. Encourages young gen- 
tlemen to ſerve in their ar- 
my, 100.— Their reception 
of the letter from the Bri- 
_triſh Commiſſioners ; Publi- 
cations in America addͤreſ— 
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ſed to the Commiſſioenrs, 
108, 109, 159, 160,—De- 
claration of the Commiſſi- 
oners, 153, 154.—Anſwer 
to, 154, 155.—Meaſures a- 
 Copted by the Commiſſioners 
155, 156.—Their Procla- 
mation, 156, 157, 158, - 
Counter meaſures taken by 
Congreſs, 158.— Their Ma- 
nifeſto, 159.— D iſreſpectful 
treatment of the Commiſh- 
oners, 160, 161. 
Congreſs cirenlar letter of, to 
the people of America, 441, 
442, 443, 444. 
redit, a vote of, paſſed, 86. 
Crown to be ſupplied with 
money by Parliament and 
not by individuals, 28, 29. 
—Lawful for individuals to 
make donations to the king, 


3 ++ 


0; 

Dean, Mr, Simeon, arrives 
from France in America, 
with copies of the treaty be- 
tween them, 102, 

Debates, Parliamentary, on 
Miniſtry procuring troops 
to be raiſed without the con- 
eurrence of Parliament, 2. 
—Oan the ſtate of the na- 
tion, 36. — On Gen. Gates's 
letter to the Earl of Thanet, 
53 —On France acknow- 
leaging he independence 
of America, from 66 to 69. 
-—On D*Eftaing's ſailing 
with a ſquadron to the aſ- 
ſ:iitance of America, 15.— 
On the motion to recall the 
fleet and army from Ameri- 
ca, 86, 87.— On the mea- 
ſares to be purſued with 
France and America, from 
222 to 230, | 


E X. 

Diſpoſition of the people; 
Hagland towards N 
nies, till their alliance with 
France, from 81 to 1 

Debates ou the meaſures to be 
purſued on Spain declarin 
againſt Great Britain, from 
272 to 276,—On a motion 
to change meaſures and Mi- 
niſters, from 339 to 381.— 
On plans of ceconomy, 353, 
354, 355-—On the extraor- 
dinary expences of the army, 
from 355 to 358.—On Mr. 
Burke's plan of reform, 59, 
360.—On the annual citi- 
mates, 360.—On the con- 
tractors bill, from 392 to 
396.—On the commiſſion of 
account,, 398, 399.,—On 
the extraordinaries of the 
army, 399, 400. 

D'Eſtaing, Count, fails with 
the Toulon Squadron to af. 
fiſt the Americans, 85. — Ar- 
rives in Virginia, 118.— 
Declines an engagement with 
Lord Howe, 119.—— al: 
from thence, 120, 121.— 
Attacks Rhode Ifland, aſſiſt- 
ed by General Sullivan, 122, 
123.—His fleet diſperſed by 
a ſtorm which prevented an 
engagement with L. Howe, 
124.—Retires to Boſton to 
repair, 126.—Diſguſts the 
Americans by abandening 
General Sullivan, 127.— 
Total failure of his exped- 
iton 128, 129, 130.——H1 
conduct at Boſton, 170, 171. 
— His addreſs to the people 
of Canada, 171, 172.—4 
fray between his people and 
the inhabitants of Boſton, 
172, 173.—He ſails for the 
Weſt Indies, 176.— Attacks 


Admiral Barrington at St. 
Lucia, 
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Lucia, and 1s repulſed, 182, 
183, 184.— Attacks Gene- 
ral Meadows and is again 
repulſed, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 188,—Takes the iſle 
of Granada, 300, 301, 302. 
—Engages Admirals By- 
ron and Barrington, 302, 
303, 304, 305, 306.— Sails 
to North America, 307.— 
His defigns, 308.—Arrives 
on the coaſt of Georgia, 309. 
—Attacks Savanna, co- 
jointly with the Americans, 
and 1s entirely defeated and 
compelled to abandon that 
Province, zog to 308. 

Dawſon, Captain of the 50.— 

Attacks the Languedoc of 
90 guns off Rhode Iſland, 
125, 

Diviſions and diſputes in Eng- 


land, 335, 336. 
Depreciation of the American 


paper money, 440. 

Differences between the French 

and Americans in Georgia, 
316, 317. 

Dickſon, Colonel, his brave 

defence againſt the Spa- 
niards, 428. 

Diſtreſſes of the United Colo- 
Ries, 439, 440. 


E. 

Expedition up the North River, 
132. 

Engagement between the Bri- 
tiſn and French fleets on the 
27th of July, 1778, from 
204 to 211, 

Expedition againſt Virginia 
under Sir George Collier, 


and General Mathews, 286, 


287. 
Expedition againſt Verplanks 
and Stoney Point, under Sir 


E X. 


George Collier and General 
Vaughan. 

Expedition againſt Newhaven, 

Fairfield and Norwalk in 
Connecticut, uuder Gene- 
ral Garth, and Governor 
Tryon, 291. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her poli- 
tical conduct, 72. 

Economy, exceſſive, of France 
conſidered as a proof of her 
exhauſted condition, 337, 
338. ; 

Enormous expences in Eng- 
land, ſtrictures on, 551, 552, 

53 

England put in a ſtate of de- 

fence, 12. 


F. 

Fanſhaw, Captain, aſſiſts Gen. 
Grey in deſtroying Ameri- 
can Stores, magazines, pri- 
vateers, &c. 133. 

Fayette, Marquis, detached 
to harraſs the Britiſh troops 
on their evacuation of Phi- 
ladelphia, 112.—Challenges 
the Earl of Carlile, 161. 

Fayette Fort taken, 289. 

Fairfield, expedition againſt, 
Bgr. 

Ferguſon, Capt. his ſucceſs in 
the expedition againſt Egg 
Harbour, 133, 134. 

Fox, Mr. his motion in Par- 
liament, for an inquiry into 

the ſtate of the nation, 36, 
37, 38, 39.—Reſumed and 
debated, 41, 42, 43, 44s 
45, 40, 47, 52, 53, 50, 57» 
58, 88, 89. 

France, its hoſtile preparations, 

12. Enters into a treaty 

with, and acknowledges the 

independency of the United 

States of America, 60, 61, 

64. —Notikes her treaty with 

Ame- 
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America in form to Great 
Britain, 65. —Its conduct to 
the Americans compared to 
that of Great Britain with 
the States of Holland, when 
they revolted from Spain, 72. 
——E.nters upon hoſtilities 


with Gr. Britain with every - 


advantage, 76. — Preſump- 
tion of France with reſpect 
to Great Britain, 78.- 
Threatens to invade Eng- 
land, 85.—8Sends a Miniſter 
Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America, from 146 
to 150. King of France 
gives a public audience to 
theDeputies from the United 
States of America, 194.— 
Oſtenſible deſigns and pre- 

tions of France againſt 

noland, 331, 332. 

Ko fleet ſaals from Breft, 
201. 

Fleets, junction of the French 
and Spaniſh, their ſtrength, 
ſail to the channel, retreat, 


332, 333, 334, 345 


G. 

Georgia, ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt, from 163 to 169. 
Grenada, iſland of, taken by 
Count D' Eſtaing, 300, 301, 
302. 8 

Gates, Gen. his letter to the 
Earl of Thanet, 53. 

Government, ill opinion of, 
entertained by the people of 
England, 363, 304. —En- 
couraged by the American 
publications, 364.—lts con- 
ſequences, 365, 366. 

Great Britain, its embarraſſ- 
ments, 11.—Determined to 
ſupport its meaſures in Ame- 
rica, and provide for its in- 
ternal ſtrength at home, 12. 


E. X. 


—Ideas of politicians on the 

fituation of Great Britain, 

from 73 to 775.—lts antipa- 
thy to France revived by the 
declaration in favour of Ame. 
rica, 78.,—Its natural and 

olitical advantages, 79.— 
ts reſolution and behaviour 
on France and Spain's de. 
claring for the Americans, 

81, 84.—Repreſented to the 

Americans as at the loweſt 

ebb, and as havihg incurred 

the enmity of all the Fo. 

pean powers, 104. 

Grey, Gen. deſtroys ſeveral 
American magazines, ſtores, 

roviſions, &c. 131.—Afifts 
in the expedition up the 
North River, 133. 

Grant, Gen. ſails to the Weſt 
Indies with a body of troops, 
177. 

Gambia, fort on, taken by tlie 
French, 328. 

Goree, iſland of, abandoned by 
the French, and ſeized by 
the Engliſh, 328. 

Galvez, Don Bernardo, Spa- 
niſh Governor of Louiſiana, 
invades Weſt Florida, 427, 
428. 

Griffith, Captain, of the Con- 
queror, ſlain, 434. 


H. 
Hardewicke, Lord Chancellor, 
a ſtaunch friend to the con- 
ſtitution of Gr. Britain, 25. 
Harland, Admiral Sir Robert, 
commands at ſea under Ad- 
miral Keppel, 196. 
Hardy, Sir Charles, motions 
of the Britiſh fleet under his 
command, 333. 
Honduras, Spaniards attack 
the Britiſh ſettlements in the 


bay of, 428. 
V y Hotham, 


Hotham, Capt. of the Preſton 
of 50, attacks an 80 gun ſhip 
off Rhode Ifland, 125. 
Sails to the Weſt Indies with 
a ſquadron, 173, 177.— lis 
good fortune in avoiding the 
French fleet, 180, 181.— 
Aſſiſts in the reduction of St. 
Lucia, 181. 

Howe, Lord, ſails from New 
York to the relief of Rhode 


Iſland, 123, 124.— His fleet 


diſperſed by a ſtorm, which 
revents an action with C. 
D'Eftaing, 124. 
Howe, Gen. Sir Wm. quits 
America, and returns to 
England, 105. 


James I. endeavours to obtain 
money from his ſubjects by 
voluntary contributions, op- 
poſed by Lord Chief Juſtice 
St. John, 29. 

Johnſtone, Gov. cenſures of 
Congreſs on his letters to 
Gen. Read and Mr. Morris, 
and a correſpondence with 
him prohibited, 152, 153.— 
His anſwer, 153. 

junction and ftrength of the 
French and Spaniſh fleets, 
332, 333. 

Inſurrection of the Loyaliſts 
in North Carolina, ſup- 
preſſed, 279. 

Jerſey, attempts of the French 
upon, fruſtrated, 329. —Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot ſails to the 
relief of, 329. 

Inſurrections in London, from 
401 to 426. 

indians, employment of, re- 
probated and vindicated in 
debate, 7, 39.—Excited to 
commit depredations on the 
ſubjects of the United States, 

. | 
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Indians, the Five Nations of, 
expedition againſt by the 


Americans under Gen. Sul- 


livan, from 435 to 439. 

Intrepidity diſplayed by the 
Britiſh troops and ſeamen at 
New York, 120. 

Inquiry, parliamentary, into 
the conduct of Sir William 
Howe, from 240 to 244.— 
Into that of Gen. Burgoyne, 
244, 245, 246.—Into the 
ſtate of the Navy, 246, 247, 


248, 249. 


K. 

Knyphauſen, Gen. with Sir 
Henry Clinton in the action 
at Freehold, 113. 

Keppel, Admiral, appointed to 
the command of the Channel 


fleet, 196. — Naval opera- 


tions under him, from 196 


to 211, — Conteſt between 


him and Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
from 230 to 237.—His trial 
and acquittal, 2375, — Ho- 
nours paid to him, 237, 238. 


— He withdraws from the 


ſervice, 238. 


L. 

Lee, Gen. commands under 
General Waſhington in the 
action at Freehold, 113.— 
Charged with diſobedience 
and miſconduct, and ſuſ- 
pended from his command, 
118, 

Letter to the Congreſs from 
the K. of France, 146, 147. 


Loſſes, diſpiritedneſs, and com- 


plaints of the French nation 
on the outſet of the war, 216, 
217, 218. | 
Lincoln, an American Gen. 
commands a body of conn- 


nental troops at the attack 
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bf Savannah in Georgia, 
jointly with C. D'Eſtaing, 
12. 

Lina raiſes troops to ſup- 
port the meaſures of miniſtry 

. againſt America, 16. 

London, the city of, at vari- 
ance with the miniſtry, 16, 
17.—Refuſes to countenance 
their meaſures, 20. Se- 
verely cenſured, 32, — Ad- 
dreſs from the City to the 
King, 193: 


M. 

Maitland, Major, fignaliſes 
himſelf at Philadelphia, 98. 
— Defeats a body of Ame- 
ricans at Stoney Ferry, 286. 
— His difficult march to Sa- 

vannah, 310, 311. | 

Mancheſter raiſes troops in 
ſupport of the meaſures of 

n againſt America, 
16. | 

Mancheſter, Duke of, moves 
the diſmiſſion of the Mini- 
niſtry, from 69 to 73. 

Martha's Vineyard plundered 

by the Britiſh troops, 131. 

Mawhood, Colonel, ſignaliſes 
himſelf againſt the Ameri- 
cans, 98. 

Militia, Engliſh, embodied, 
85, 195, —Propoſals in Par- 
liament relating to it, 276, 


277. 
Military, their feats in Ame- 


389. —On the competency 
of Parliament to controul alf 


kind of expenditures, 389, 
On the duty of Parliament 


to comply with the county 


petitions, 389, 390, — On 
the motion to exclude reve. 
nue ozhcers from voting at 
elections, 392.—Againſt the 
prorogation of Parliament 
till che redreſs of grievan- 
ces, 396.—Againſt granting 
money till the petitions were 
complied with, 398. 


Miniſtry abate in their ſervout 


fince the misfortune of Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, 13.— Their 
plan for raiſing an internal 
ſtrength, 13.—Succeed be- 
yond their own expectations, 
16,—Supported by their ad- 
herents in London, 17,— 
And Briſtol, 20.—Strongly 
oppoſed in both places, 18, 
19, 20,—And in Norfolk, 
20, 47, 48.—Supported by 
ſubſcription in London, Briſ- 
tol, Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 
20.—Defend their conduct, 
24, 25, 26, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
—Cenſured by Oppoſition, 
21,..32, 23, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32.—Defeated 
by oppoſition, 389, 390, 
391.—Regain the ſuperi- 
ority, 396, 397, 398. 


Manifeſto, French, againſt G. 
Britain, from 319 to 325. 


rica no leſs deſtructive than Manifeſto in juſtification of 


glorious to the Britiſh troops, 


the conduct of G. Britain, 
325, 326. 


74+ 
Motions of Mr. Hartley and Manifeſto, Spaniſh, 327. | 
and Mr. Wilkes, 1.—Mo- Monkton, Colonel. killed in 


tion of adjournment, debates 


the action at Freehold, 117. 


on, 2, 3, 4, 5.—Motions of Montcrief, Captain, his em!- 


Lord Chatham, 5, 7.—Mo- 
tion concerning the influence 


nent ſervices as enginecr at 
the ſiege of Savannah, 316. 


of the Crown, 387, 388, Mutiny AR made to prevent 


tue 


the Crown from maintaing 
an army without the aſſiſ- 
ance of Parliament, 28, 


N. 
Navy, diſcontents and reſigna- 
tions in the, 238, 239, 240. 
Navies, bad condition of the 
French and Spaniſh, 337. 
New Haven expedition againſt 
291. 
Norwalk, expedition againſt, 
291. 


O. 

Orvilliers, Count D', com- 
mands the French fleet, 
201. 3 

Omoa, Fort of, taken by Cap- 
tain Luttrell of the Navy, 
and Captain Dalrymple of 

* the army, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 432.—-Reſolutely de- 
tended by Captain Hulke 
of the Navy, 433, 434- 

Oppoſition defeats Miniſtry, 


389. 
P. 

Parliament, meſſage to, from 
the King, notifying the de- 
claration of France. 66.— 
Complaints on its proroga- 
tion, 91. 

Parliamentary conduct in 


granting ſupplies, public 


ſtrictures on, 2. 

Parliamentary repreſentation, 
ſentiments of the people of 
— concerning, 361, 
362. 

Petitions to Parliament from 
the county of Vork, and 
other counties, 362, 363.— 
Preſented to Parliament, 
370, 371. 
arliament treated ith oo 


. 


mw opprobrious language; 

303. 

Petition from Jamaica preſent- 
ed to Parliament, 371, 372. 

Petition from the counties ta- 
ken into conſideration, 287. 

Philadelphia ſecured by Sir 
William Howe, from ſur- 
prize by redoubts and lives 
96.—Evacuated by General 
Clinton, 110. 

Parker, Hyde, Commodore aſ- 
fiſts in the expedition to 

Georgia, 163. 

Pigot, Sax his defence of 

hode Iſland, 126. 

Palliſer, Sir Hugh, commands 
at ſea under Admiral Kep- 
pel, 196. 

Priſoners, American, refuſal to 
exchange, 9,—--Complaints 
of their ill treatment, 9.— 


A ſubſcription in their fſa- 


vourin England, 9. 

Projects of France on the junc« 
tion of Spain, 327, 328. 
Pruſſia favours the Indepen— 

cy of America, 104. 

Pondicherry beſieged and taken 
by the Engliſh, from 212 ta 
215. 

Portſmouth in Virginia, da- 
mage done at, by the Britiſh 
troops. 287. 

Paulus Hook, Americans re- 

ulſed at 294, 295. 

W Malachuſet fleet 
deſtroyed at, 295, 290, 
297. | 

Pulafki's legion in the Ameri. 
can ſervice, ſurprized near 
Egg Harbour, by Captain 
Ferguſſon, 134. 

Prevoſt, General, his march 
from Eaſt Florida, 169.— 
Takes Sunbury, 169.— 
Makes an attempt upon 

Chat- 
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Charleſtown, 281, 282, 283, 
284, 285. Seizes Port- 
Royal Iſland, 285, 286. 


R. 

Raynor Captain, of the Ifis 
man of war, 50 guns, attacks 
a French ſhip of 74, 125. 

Rebellion, all meaſures to 
quell it juſtifiable, 26. 

Recruited, Army, with great 
diſhculty, 11. 

Revelution of America the 
moſt extraordinary imhiſtory, 

"645 

Rhode Iſland, the Britiſh troops 
ſtationed at, ſucceſsful in 
Several. excurſions, gg, 
Attacked by the French un- 
der Count D'Eſtaing and the 

Americans under Gen. Sul- 
livan, 122, 123, 126, 127. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, his poli- 
tical conduct, 72. 

Rich mond, Duke of, a ſtrong 
opponent to Miniſtry, 43.— 
Moves the recall of the fleet 
and army ſrom America, 86, 
89. 8 

Refalution and zeal. exerted 
by the Britiſh nation in its 
defence, 330, 337. 

Roman Catholics in England, 
propoſals made to relieve, 
401, 402, 403.— Their ad- 
dreſs to the King, 403, 404. 
—A& of Parliament in their 
favour. 405, 406, 407. 
Teſt enjoined to them, 408. 
—Roitan Gatholics in Scot- 
land apply for the ſame in- 
dulgence, 409.——Wrtrmly 
oppoſed, 409, 410, 411.— 
Outrageous behaviour of the 
populace at Edinburgh to 
them and to their friends, 
411, 412, 413.— A ſſocia- 
tus againſt chem in Eng- 


. 


land, 413, 414, 475, 216. 
— Petition againſt them pre- 
ſented to Parliament b 
Lord George Gordon, 416, 
417, 418, 419.—l1l treat. 
ment of ſeveral of the mem. 
bers, 418, 419.—Diſorders 
committed dy the mob, 418, 
419, 420, 421, 422.—Pro. 
cecdings in Parliament relat. 
ing to the Roman Catholics, 
422, 423, 425,—— Conſe. 
' quences of the riots, 426, 


8. 

St. John, Lord Chief Juſtice, 
his frm oppoſition to Court, 
30. | 

Salem in Jerſey, at, Colonel 
Mawhood, diſperſes a body 
of Americans, 98. 

Saratoga, convention of, de- 
termines France to act open- 
ly againſt Great Britain, 61. 
—Determines the fate of 
America, 73. 

Sea, the dominion of, diſputed 
by France and Spaiu, 74. 
—Loſt by the Dutch, 79. 

Secret influence, public misfor- 
tunes attributed to.. 

Seflion of Parliament of 77-8 
concluded, 91. 

Spain ſollicitted by France to 
declare againſt Great Bri- 
tain, 250, 25 1.—Motives 
of heſitation in the Spaniſh 
councils, 251, 252, 253,254. 
Mediation of Spain offered 
to Great Britain, 254, 255, 
256, Refuſed, 250.—— 
Spain joins France, 252 
257.— Reflections on the 
conduct of Great Britain at 
this juncture, from 257, 50 

263. —0n the character cf 
the Britiſh. nation, at tins 
period, from 263 to 27t-— 

1 Spa- 
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Spaniſh reſcript, 271, 272. 

Seven United Provinces aſſiſted 
by England, as France aſ- 
ſte the United States of 
America, 72. 

Saville, Sir George, preſents 

a petition to Parliament, 

from the county of York, 


o. 

N OY Earl of, plan of 
reform propoſed by, from 
375 to 381. 

St. pierre and Miquelon, iſ- 
lands of, taken from the 
French, 133. 

Situation of Great Britain on 
the breaking out of the war 
with France, from 189 to 
193.— At the cloſe of the 
year 1778, from 218, to 
221. 

Spirit of the Britiſh nation on 
the declaration of War by 
Spain, 277, 278. 

St. Vincent, iſle of, taken by 
the French, zoo. 

Senegal, Fort on, taken by 
the French, 328. 

State of the nation, an enqui- 
ry into, oppoſed by Miniſtry, 
50, Conducted in the 
Houſe of Lords by the Duke 
of Richmond, 56, 88. 

Sullivan, General, attacks 
Rhode Iſland, aſſiſted by 
Count D'Eſtaing, 123, 126. 
—Abandoned by D'Eaing, 
12, 126, 127. Retreats, 
127 128. 

Stoney Point taken, 288.— 
Retaken by the Amerieans, 
293. 

Supplies granted, 1. 

deamen, Fray between the 
French and American, at 
Charleſtown, 173, 174. 

deiſure of veſſels, reciprocal or- 
ders forthe, in England and 
France, 193. 
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T. 

Thanet, Earl of, letter to from 
General Gates, 54. 

Toulon ſquadron fails rom 
America under Count D'Et- 
taing, 85. 

Treaty ſigned at Paris between 
France and the American 
States, 50, 02. 

Troops, endeavours of the A- 
mericans to prevent foreign 
troops being ſent againft 
them, 94. | 

Taws, Captain, his bravery 
at the ſiege of Savannah, 


314. 


U. 7 
Verplanks taken, 288. 
Unanimity recommended by 
Miniſtry, 74. 


W. 


Willing an American officer, 


his ſucceſsful expedition a- 
gainſt ſome parts of Weſt 
Florida, 162. 

Wallace, Sir James, captures 
and burns a number of 
French ſhips, 330. 

Waſhington's, Mr. Light 
Horte, defeated by Gen. 
Knyphauſen and Lerd Corn- 
wallis, 133. 

Waſhington, General, en- 
camps at Valley Forge, 95. 
— Removes various incum- 
brances in his Army, 100. 
—Follows the Britiſh army 
on its quitting Philadelphia, 
111.—His conduct in the 
action at Freehold, 116. 

Weſt Indies, ſucceſſes of Ad- 
mirals Rowley and Hyde 
Parker in the, 434. 

Wioming, a ſet:lement 97 the 

eaſtern branch of the Su{- 
quehanna, an object of con- 
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tention between the Penn- 
ſyvanians and the people of 
Connecticut, 136, —— Sides 
with Congreſs, 137.—De- 
ſtroyed, 137, 138, 139, 140, 


* 
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141,——lts deſtruction re. 
venged, 144, 145. 
Y 


York Town, the reſidence of 
Congreſs, 102, 


VOLUME Tus FOURTH. 


A, 
RMED neutrality, 1, 


- Amſterdam, demands of 
the States General, the equip- 
ment of a ſquadron againſt 
Great Britain, 7. 

American troops complain of 
the French, 16. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, accompa- 
nies Sir Henry Clinton to the 
fiege of Charleſtown, in South 
Carolina, 17.— Forces his 
way into Charleſtown har- 
bour, 18.— Takes Fort Sul- 
livan, 20. | 

America, people in North, im- 
patient at the continuation of 
the war, and deſirous of a te- 
conciliation with Great Bri- 
tain, 39. 


Arrival of a French ſquadron 


and land forces at Rhode 
iſland, 64. | 
Arbuthnot, Admiral, blocks up 
the French ſquadron at 
Rhode iſland, in conjunction 
with Admiral Graves, 72. 
Arnold, General, forſakes the 
Americans, 75.—His private 
negociation with Sir Henry 
Clinton, 76.— His interview 
with Major Andre, 77.— 
promoted to the rank ot Ge- 


neral in the Britiſh ſervice, 
78. — His addreſs to the peo- 
ple of America, 78. 

Andre, Mayor, his character, 56, 
appointed to confer with Ge- 
neral Arneld, 76.—!ls ſeized 
on his return, and ſentenced 
to die, 77.— lis mugnani- 
mous behaviour, 77. 

Arnold, General, makes a de- 
ſcent in Virginia, where he 
does great damages to the 
Americans, 88. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, engages 
the French ſquadron irom 
Rhode iſiand, on the coaſt of 
Virginia, and compels it to 
withdraw, go. 

Amſterdam, 1ecret negociation 
between the Regency of and 
the Americans, 109. 

Arnold, General, damages done 
by him in Virginia, in con- 
junction with General Phi- 
lips, 192. 

Abercrombie, Colonel, com- 
mands at a ſally during the 
ſiege of York town, in Vir- 
gina, 205. 

Artois, Count of, brather to the 
King of France, comes to the 
ſiege of Gibraltar, — 
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His polite behaviour to the 
Governor and garriſon, 298, 
299. 

aw Captain, of the Mon- 
mouth, his bravery, 323. 

Adams, Mr. John, American 
Plenipotentiary in Holland, 

8. 

1 United States of, 
ſtrictures on their ſituation at 
the peace, 411. 


B. 


Britain, inſiſts that Holland 
ſhould not ſupply France 
with naval ſtores, 6. 

conduct of, reſpecting 
Dutch veſſels laden with na- 
val ſtores, 6. 

A demands of Holland the 
ſuccours ſtipulated by former 
treaties, 8. 

V treated with marked un- 
friendlineſs, 8. 

Byland, Count, oppoſes Com- 
modore Fielding's requiſition 
to ſearch the Dutch veſſels 
under his command, 8. 

Bowyer, Captain, of the Al- 
bion, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in 
two engagements with the 
French, 37, 38. 

Britain, repreſentation of its 
condition by the partiſans of 
America, 42, 43, 44- 

Barcclo, a Spaniſh Admiral, 
blockades Gibraltar, by ſea, 


Bank. inſtitution of a bank at 
Philadelphia, for the ſupply- 
ing of neceſſaries to the Ame- 
rican army, 64. 

Backwardneſs of the people in 
Carolina to join Lord Corn- 
wallis, 104, 105, 106. | 

Berkel, Mr. Van, Penſionary 
of Amſterdam, negociates 
privately with the Ameri- 
* 


, 


* 
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Britiſh Ambaſſador at the 


Hague, remonſtrances of, to 
the States General, on the 
ſecret treaty between Amſter- 
dam and America, 111, 

Berbice, a Dutch fettlement, 
taken by Britiſh privateers, 
127. 

Bouille, Marquis de, diſap- 
pointed in his deſign againſt 
St. Lucia, 132. — Attacks, 
and takes Tobago, 133, 134. 

Burke, Mr. Edmund, endea- 
vours to eſtabliſh his plan of 
reform, 148, 149. 

Britiſh fleet and army at Neu 

Vork proceed to the relief of 
Lord Cornwallis, 206, 207, 
211,—Return to New York, 
211, 

Bandole, Mr. de, chaplain to 
the French Reſident at Phila- 
delphia, his diſcourſe on the 
ſurrender of the Britith forces 
under Lord Cornwallis, 213, 
214. | 

Bauillie, Colonel, his march to 
join Sir Hector Munro, 222, 
223. Joined by Colonel 
Fletcher, 224.—Attacked by 
Hyder Ally, 224.—Deſperate 
detence made by his troops, 
224, 22 5 ,—Deteated through 
an accident, 225. 

Bengal, Supreme Council of, 
ſend aſſiſtance to the Preſi- 
dency of Madras, 228. 

Burke, Mr. appointed paymaſ- 
ter of the forces, 2556.— Re- 
ſumes his plan of reform, 255, 
—His diſintereſtedneſs, 256. 

Bouille, Marquis de, his gene- 
rous behaviour at St. Euſta- 
tius, 267. — At St. Chriſto- 
pher's, 274, 275. 

Bayne, Captain, of the Alfred, 
killed in an engagement, 278. 

Blair, Captain, of the Anſon, 

killed 
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Killed in the engagement with 
the French on the 12th of 
April, 1782, 282. 
Barrington, Admiral, captures 
part of a French fleet, 291. 
Bourbon, Duke of, comes to 
the fiege of Gibraltar, 298. 
' —His polite behaviour to the 
Governor aud garriſon, 298, 
299. 
\ hes. 3 8 I Admiral, accom- 
panies Lord Howe to the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, 307. 


Brathwaite, Colonel, defeated. 


by Tippoo Saib near the river 

Coleroon, 327, 328, 329.— 

His refolute behaviour, 329. 

Bickerton, Sir Richard, arrives 

in India with reinforcements, 
41. 


3 
Bednore, taken by General Ma- 


theves, 346. 
Bahama iſlands, taken by the 
Spaniarde, 361. | 
Baymen, fucceis of the, againſt 
th Spaniacs on Black river, 
301. | 

Palance of loſſes againſt the 
enemies ot Great Britain, 
415. | 


C. 


Certentions between Great Bri- 
tut and other powers about 
che ſeizure of veſſels laden 
with improper cargoes, 2. 

Conduct of the Dutch inimical 
to Britain from the beginning 
of the conteſt with her colo- 
nies, 5. | 


Charleſtown, in South Carolina, 


expedition againſt by Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admiral 
Arbuthnot, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21.—Surrenders to them, 2t. 
Articles of the capitulation, 
21, — Artillery and ſhipping 
taken there, 21. 


Clinton, Sir Henry, bis arrange. 
ments in South Carolina af. 
ter the reduction of Charles. 
town, 23. 

Cornwallis, Lord, commands 
in South Carolina, 27. 

Camden, in South Carolina, 
condition of the Britiſh troops 
there, 28. — Their number, 
28.—8trength of the Ameri. 
can forces, 28. — Battle near 
that place between Lord 
Cornwallis and Gen, Gates, 
won by the former, 28, 29, 
30. | 

Courage of the Britiſh nation 
diſplayed throughout all the 
viciſſitudes of the preſent 
war, 44. 

Connecticut farms, action at the, 
between the Britiſh and the 
American troops, 60. —Un- 
happy accident attending it, 
60. 

Cockades, blue and white, worn 
by the Americans to denote 
their union with France, 65. 

Canada, expedition projected 
againſt, under the Marquis 
de la Fayette, 69.—Addref; 
to the people of, by that no- 
bleman, 

Cornwallis, regulations made by 
Lord Cornwallis in South 
Carolina, 84.— His prepara- 
tions to march againſt Gene- 
ral Green, 94. — Paſles the 

river Catewba, 95.—Purſucs 
Colonel Morgan to the river 
Yadkin, 95.— Is prevented 
ſrom paſſing it by a ſudden 
ſwell, 96.—Purſues General 
Green, who retires over the 
river Dan into Virginia, 97. 
— Hardſhips endured by the 
troops under Lord Cornwal- 
lis, 97.—Defeats the Amer 
cans at che battle of Guils- 

torch 
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ford, too, 101, - 102, 103, 
104, Marches to Wilming- 
ton, 105. | 
Campbell, General, his brave 
defence of Penſacola againſt 
the Spaniards, 136, 137, 138, 


139. 

Chefler, Governor of Penſa- 
cola, his brave behaviour at 
the ſiege of that place, 138. 

Copenhagen, Court of, applied 
to for aſſiſtance againſt Tos 
land, 155. 

Cornwallis, Lord, his march 
from Wilmington to Virgi- 
nia, 193. — Joins the Britiſh 
forces in that province, 194. 
— His operations, 194.—De- 
feats a nn body of Amen- 
cans, 194, 195.—Deliberates 
about a proper ſituation in 
Virginia tor his troops, 196. 
— Takes poſt at York town, 
196.— Total of his {trength, 

196.— His critical fituation, 
203,—Bcſieged by the French 
and American army, 204.— 
His reſolute defence, 205, 
206, Reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, 208, — Capitulates, 
208, 209, —Relpect ſhewn to 
him and his garriſon by the 
enemy, 210. | 

Confederacy formed againſt the 
Engliſh in India by the 
Princes of that country, 219. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, arrives at Ma- 
dras with troops and money, 
228, 229, —Forces Hyder Al- 
ly to retire, 230, 231.— En- 
gages and defeats him, 233, 
234, 235. Lays fiege to 
Trepaflore, and defeats Hy- 
der Ally a ſecond time, 236, 
437. Defeats him a third 


time, 237, — Reheves Vet- 
lore, 237, 238, —Deleats Hy- 
der Ally a fourth time, 238. 
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—Defeats him a fifth tima, 
333, 334. 

Camden, Lord, appointed Pre- 
ſident of the Council, 255. 


Cavendiſh, Lord John, appoint- 


ed Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 255. | 

onway, General, appointed 
Commander in Chiet of the 
Forces, 255. 

Contractors diſqualified from 
voting at parliamentary elcc- 
tions, 255. 

Crillon, Duke of, commands 
the French and Spaniſh army 
at the ſiege of Minorca, 171 
lis . and humani- 
ty, 263, 264, 266. 

Cockburn, Colonel, command- 
ing officer at St. Euſtatius, 
267. 

Cornwallis, Capt. diſtinguiſh3s 
himſelf in the engagement 
with the French on the 12th 
of April, 1782, 280, 281. 

Crillon, Duke of, inveſted with 
the command of the army be- 
ſieging Gibraltar, 296, —His 
civil behaviour to Governor 
Elliot, 299. 

Curtis, Captain,, diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf greatly at the ſiege at 
Gibraltar, 301, 303, ze. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, his ill ſtate of 
health obliges him to reſign 
the command, 335. — His 
death, 35t. 

Carlton, General, ſucceeds Sir 
Henry Clinton in the cone 
mand of the Britiſh army in 
America, 3601, —His meſlage 
ro General Waſhington, 302. 

Congreſs, declarations or, 302, 
303. 


D. 


Denmark accedes to the armed 
neutrality, 4. 
Dutch, 
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Dutch merchants complain to 
the States General of the cap- 
ture of their veſſels by tlie 
Engliſh, 6. 

Digby, Admiral, takes a French 

man of war of ſixty- four guns, 
with ſome ſtoreſhips, 13. 
Declaration of the officers in the 
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Draper, Sir William, comander 


the garriſon at Minorca, 173. 


Demerary retaken by the 


French, 268. 


Drake, Admiral, commands the 


van diviſion of the Britiſh 
Fleet on the 12th of April, 
1782, 282. 


American army againſt thoſe Duchemin, Mr. a French com- 


of their countrymen who 
complained of the duration of 
the war, 40. | 

Darby, Admiral, ſucceeds Ad- 
miral Geary in the command 

of the home fleet, 53. 

Durnford, Captain, his defence 
of Mobile againſt the Spa- 
niards, 59. 

Darby, reſolute behaviour of 
the flect under Admiral Dar- 
by, 72. 

Diſappointment and diſcontent 
of the Americans on the fai- 
lure of their expectations 
from the French, 72, 73. 


Diſtreſs of the people in Ameri- 


ca, 78, 79.— Of the ſoldiery, 
80. 

Dencuville, Mr. a Dutch mer- 
chant, negociates a treaty 
with the Americans, 110. 

Declaration of hoſtilities againſt 
Holland, 111. 

Dutch, two men of war of fifty- 
four guns captured, 125. 

Demerary, a Dutch ſettlement, 
taken by Britiſh privateers, 
127. | 

Drake, Admiral, ſent to the de- 
fence of Tobago, 132. 

Demerary and Ifſequibo, their 
annual produce, 157. 

Dutch, behaviour of the, on the 
defeat of their Baltic fleet by 
Admiral Hyde Parker, 166, 

107. 

Dunning, Mr. created a baron, 
25 


mander, takes Cuddilore and 
other places in India, 430, 


E. 


European powers oppoſe the 

pretenſions of Great Britain 
to ſeize on neutral veſſel; 
laden with improper car- 
goes, 2. 

Expoſtulations of the Britiſh 
Ambaſſador at the Hague 
with the States General, 10. 

anſwer to, 10. 

Elliot, General, his vigorous 
defence of Gibraltar, 311. 

Elphinſtone, Captain, com- 
mands a party of ſeamen at 
the ſiege of Charleſtown, in 
South Carolina, 17. 

Exhortations of Congreſs to the 
Americans, 63, 70. 

Exultation of the Americans on 
the ſurrender of the Britth 
forces under Lord Cornwa!- 
lis, 211, 212, 213, 214, 21c, 
216. 

Elliot, General, Governor of 
Gibraltar, his anſwer to the 
Duke of Crillon's offers of re- 
freſhment, 299. Deſtroys 
three of the Spaniſh batteries, 
399, 3Or. 

Europa * at Gibraltar, at- 
tacked by the Spaniards, who 
are repulſed, zor, 302. 

Eaſt Indies, fituation of th! 
Britiſh affairs in the, towards 
tae cloſe of 1781, 316. 

| F. France 
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France coincides with the rules 
preſcribed by the armed neu- 
trality, 4. 

—— inſiſts that the Dutch 
mould protect their veſſels la- 
den with naval ſtores, 7. 

—— regulations in, to the 
advantage of veſſels bringing 
naval ſtores into her ports, 7» 

—— revokes thoſe advan- 
tages reſpecting Holland, with 
an exception to Amſterdam 

only, 7. 

Farmer, Captain, of the Que- 
bec, periſhes in an engage- 
ment, wherein his veſſel was 
blown up, 47. 

Finances, teeble condition of the 
French and Spaniſt, 53, 54, 


Fleas, junction of the French 
and Spaniſh, 86. 

Fleet, a large fleet of Britiſh 
merchantmen and tranſports 
captured by the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral, Don Louis de Cor- 
dova, 56, 57. 

French in the Weſt Indies diſ- 
contented at the Spaniards, 
68. 

French fleet under Count D'E(- 
taing and Mr. de Guichen, 
accompanied in their way 

home by that of Spain, 71. 

Fidelity of the American officers 
to their cauſe, 79. 

Ferguſon, Colonel, his charac- 
ter, 84.—Slain at the action 
of King's Mountain, 8. 

Ferguſon, Governor of Tobago, 
his reſolute behaviour in the 
defence of that iflaud,' 133, 


134. : 
Fleet, pod of the Engliſh, from 
St. Euſtatia captured by the 
French, 158, G 


Fleets, combined, of France and 
Spain, enter the Britiſh chan- 
nel in Auguſt 1781, 174.— 
Debates among their Com- 
manders about attacking the 
Britiſh home flect lying in 
Torbay, 174, 175, 176,—Re- 
turn to their own harbours, 
176, 

Fayette, Marquis de la, oppoſes 
Generals Philips and Arnold 
in Virginia, 193.— Defeated 
by Lord Cornwallis, 194z 


195. 

. Colonel, ſlain in an 
engagement with Hyder Al- 
ly, 226. 

Fox, Mr. appointed Secretary 
of State, 1 257. 
—Aſſigns his reaſons, 257. 

Frazer, General, commands the 

arriſon at the ſiege of Sr. 
hriſtopher's, 269, His 
meſſage to the commanders 
of the Britiſh armament, 272. 

Fleets, French and Spaniſh at 
Gibraltar damaged by a ſtorm, 
o8. 

8 at Madras, 340. 


Fullarton, Colonel, his ſucceſles, 


2. 
F D the political ſituation of, 
revious to the negociations 
r peace, 565. — Peace con- 
cluded with, 372,—Strictures 
on its conduct, 417. 


G. 


Great Britain obliged to tempo- 
riſe in reſpect of the armed 
neutrality, 4. 

Gibraltar blockaded by land and 

ea, Its 

| — ſtraitened for provi- 

ſions, 11, 50. 

Gates, American General, ad- 
| YAnces 
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vances againſt Lard Corn- 
wallis with a ſuperior force, 
27. 

Gregory, American General, 
killed at the battle of Cam- 
den, zo. 

Guichen, Monſieur de, French 
Admiral, his deſign againſt 
the iſland of St, Lucia fruſ- 
trated, 33. 


Gibraltar, Lift of the Garriſon 


of, 50.—Attempt of the Spa- 
niards to burn the Britiſh 
ſhipping there fruſtrated, 51. 
—Deteated in other attempts, 
52. 

Gun Boats, Spaniſh, at the 
ſiege of Gibraltar, 52. 

Geary, Admiral, commands the 
Britiſh home fleet, 56. 

Galvez, Don Barnardo de, a 
Spaniſh General, reduces the 
Britiſh ſettlement of Mobile 
in Weſt Florida, 58. 

Guichen, Count de, unable to 
aſſiſt the Americans, and ob- 
liged to return to France, 71. 

Graves, Admiral, blocks up the 
French ſquadron at Rhode 
Iſland, in conjunction with 
Admiral Arbuthnot, 72. 

Green, American General, ſent 
by General Waſhington to 
command 1n the Carolinas, 
g91,—His light infantry de- 
feated, 99. — Fights Lord 
Cornwallis at Guilford, 100, 
101, 102, 103, 104. 

Graſſe, Count de, ſails to the 
Weſt Indies with a firong 
ſquadron of ſhips of war and 
a large fleet of merchantmen, 
I 20, 

Galves, Don Bernardo de, at- 
tacks and takes Penſacola, 


r36, 1.37, 138, 139. 


Gibraltar, diſtrefles of the carr}- 


ſon, 139, 140.—KRelieved by 


E X. 


the Britiſh fleet under Admi. 

rals Darby, Digby, and Ross, 

140, 141, 142. | 

, town of, bombarded 
and nearly deſtroyed, 143. 

Gun: boats, at the ſiege of Gi. 

braltar, 141, 142, 144. 

. Spaniſh works at, de- 
ſtroyed, 145. 
raſſe, Count de, arrives with a 
French fleet off the Cheſa- 
peak, 201.—Engages Admi- 
rals Graves and Sir Samuc! 
Hood, 202, 203.— Joined by 
Monſieur de Barras with th- 
French ſquadron from Rhode 
Iiland, 203. | 

Grafton, Duke of, appointed 
Privy Seal, 235. 

Grantham, Lord, appointed Se- 
cretary of State, 257. 

Graſſe, Count de, repulſed by 
Admiral Sir Samuel Hood «: 
St. Chriſtopher's, 251,—1: 
defeated by Admiral Rodney, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
283, 284, 285.— is intrepid 
behaviour, 280. 

Goodall, Captain, of the Vali- 
ant, takes two French ſhip: 
of the line, 2885. 

Gibraltar, Efforts of Spain 


againſt, from page 295 to 


oo. Force em ; on or avaintt 


it, 302. Grand attack of, by 
ſea and land, on the thirtcenth 
of September, 82, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 306, Conte 
quences of the repulſe of the 

enemy, 306, 307. 

Great Britain, motives of the 
confederacy againſt for being 
defirous of peace, 411, 412. 
Reflections on its conduct 
during the war, and on its 
ſituation at the peace, 414, 


415, 416, 


Holland 


* 


H. 


Holland invited to accede to the 
armed neutrality, 4. 

— — ſupphes France with 
naval ſtores contrary to the re- 
monſtrances of Gt. Britain, 5. 

leads the treaty ot, 
1674 in defence of its con- 
duct, 5. 

w— forbids the Dutch ſub- 
jects to ſupply the garriton 
of Gibraltar, 9. 

Hotham, Commodore, diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf in an engage- 
ment with the French, 37. 

Hardſhips endured by the Ame- 
rican officers, 79. 

Hurricane in the Weſt Indies, 
107. 

Holland, ſecret negociations be- 
tween the French faction there 
2nd the Americans, 103, 109. 

clamours in, on account 
of the capture of their foreign 
ſettlements by the Englith, 
128, 

Hood, Admiral Sir Samuel, en- 
rages Count de Grafle off 
Martinico, 130, 131. 

Holland, fituation of, on its rup- 
ture with Great Britain, 156. 

State of its marine, 156, 157.— 
Its manifeſto, 157, 158. 

IJood, Admiral Sir Samuel, ar- 
rives with a ſquacron off the 
Cheſapeak, 201,— Proceeds 

to Sandy Hook, 202,—Re- 
turns to the Cheſapcak, and, 
in conjunction with Admiral 
Graves, engages Count de 
Grafle, 202, 203. 

Hyder Ally, his character, 217. 
—Conteit between him and 
the Eaſt-India Company ter- 
minated by a treaty of alli- 
ance, 217, Company refuſe 
to aſſiſt him, 217, 218, fis 
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reſentment, 218.— Forms a 
connexion with the French, 
218, — Diſcipline of his ar- 
mies, 218. — Attacks the Ma- 
rattas with ſucceſs, 218.— 
Makes peace with them, and 
joins in a confederacy againſt 
the Engliſh, 220.— His de- 
ſigne, 220. Grounds of com- 
plaint againſt the Engliſb, 
220, 221, — His irruptions 
into the Carnatic, 222.— De- 
feats a body of Britiſh troops, 
224, 225, 226, —Belleges Ar- 

cot, 228.— Takes it, 229.— 
Abandons the fiege of Wan- 
dewith, and retreats before 
Sir Eyre Coote, 230, 231.— 
Reinforces his army, and re- 
turns, 232, 233.— Defeated 
by Sir Eyre Coote, 233, 234, 
235. Defeated ua ſecond time, 
230, 237. — A third, 237,—A 
fourth, 238. —Compe lled to 
abandon 'Tanjour, 241. 

Hood, Admiral Sir Samuel, his 
able conduct at St, Chriſto- 
pher's, 270, 271. — Com- 
nands the rear diviſion of the 
Britiſh fleet on the 12th of 
April, 82, 282. — Obliges 
Caunt de Graleto ſurrender, 
280, —Huccelstully employed 
in watching the motions of 
the French and Spaniſh fleets 
in the Weſt Indies, 286. 


Howe, Lord, blocks up the 


Dutch fleet in the Texel, 
292,—Sccures the arrival of 
the home-bound Jamaica 
fieet, 29 3.—8ails to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Gibraltar, 307. — Re- 
lieves it in the preſence of a 
ſuperior force, 307, 308.— 
Otters battle to the French 
and Spaniſh fleet, which they 
decline, 209,— Conſequence 
of this tranſaction, 310, 311. 

Hood, 
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Hood, Admiral, accompanies 


Lord Howe to the relief of 


Gibraltar, 307. 

Hughes, Admiral Sir Richard, 
accompanies Lord Howe to 
the relief of Gibraltar, 307. 

Hotham, Commodore, accom- 

anies Lord Howe to the re- 
ief of Gibraltar, 307. 

Hughes, Sir Edward, deſtroys 
the ſhipping of Hyder Ally 
on the coaſt of Malabar, 239. 
— Aſſiſts in the reduction of 
Nagapatnam, 230, 240.— 
Takes Trincomale, 317, 318, 
319.— Goes to Madras, 320. 
— + His force, 320. 

Homed, Mr., Dutch Governor 

of Trincomale, 318. 

Hughes, Sir Edward, retakes five 
Britiſh veſſels, and captures a 
large French one, 321.—En- 
gages M. de Suftrein, 321, 
322,—Engages him a ſecond 
time, 323, 324, 325. —A 
third, 335, 330, 337-—A 
fourth, 339, 340.—A fifth, 
355. 350. 

Humberſtone, Colonel, expedi- 
tion under 343, 3445 345: 

Hyder Ally defeated a fifth time 
by Sir Eyre Coote, 333, 334+ 

is Death, 345. 

Holland, its loſſes on the coaſt 
of Guiney, 359. 

Hudſon's Bay, expedition of the 
French to, 360. 

Humanity of the French Com- 
mander on that expedition, 
360. | 

Holland, political ſituation of, 
previous to the negociations 
for peace, 366, 367.— Peace 

concluded with, 407, 408.— 
Strictures on its conduct, 409, 


410. 


I. 


St. John's Fort on the Moſquito 
ſhore, taken by Captain Pol. 
ſon, 59.—Great hardſhips at- 
tending this expedition, 60, 

Iſſequibo, a Dutch ſettlement, 


taken by Britiſh privateers, 
127, — Its annual produce, 
157. —— Retaken by thc 


French, 268. 

Johnſtone, Commodore, fails 
with a ſquadron againſt the 
Cape of Good Hope, 139.— 
Repulſes a French ſquadron 

at Port Praya, 159, 160.— 
Captures a Dutch Eaſt-India- 
man, 161,—Enters the Bay 
of Saldana, and captures four 
others, 162, — Remarkable 
occurrence on this occaſion, 
162, 

Jerſey, attempt on the Ifle of, 
by the French, who are re- 
pulſed, 169, 170, 171, 172. 

Junction of General Waſhing. 
ton and Count Rochambeau 
in the neighbourhood of New 
York, 199. 

Ireland votes twenty thouſand 
ſeamen for the ſervice of the 
Britiſh Navy, 255. 

Inglefield, Captain, ciſtinguiſhes 
himſelf in the engagement 
with the French on the 1 2th 

of April 1782, 281.—Ship - 
wrecked, 369. 

Jarvis, Captain, of the Fou- 

droyant, engages and takes a 


French ſhip of the line, 292. 


K. 

Kalbe, Baron, an American Ge- 
neral, killed at the battle of 
Camden, 30. 

Kempenfelt, Admiral, captures 
a large number of French 
tranſports, 177.—Loſt in the 
| | Royal 


"MO" 


Royal George, 293, 9944 
2957 


L. 


Lincoln, American General, 

Governor of Charleſtgwn in 
South Carolina, 19. 

Loyaliſts, their readineſs and 
zeal in the defence of New 
York, 25. — A remarkable 
feat of bravery performed by 
them, 66. 7 

Liſt of the American forces pub- 
hſhed by order of Congreſs, 


0. 

Lee, General, lands with a 
body of troops in Virginia, 
87.—Sails from thence to join 
Lord Cornwallis, 88. 

Lofles of the French at ſea, 88. 

Loyaliſts in North Carolina, 
inſurrection of the, ſuppreſſed, 

8. 

1 General, commands the 
right wing at the battle of 
Guildford, 101. 

Lee, Mr., negociates a treaty 


for the Americans with the 


Regency of Amſterdam, 110. 

Laurens. Mr, Henry, Prefidenc 
of the American Congreſs, 
taken on his paſſage to Hol- 
land, 110. | 

Loan for the year eighty-one 
objected to, 152. 

Lally, Mr., commands a body 
ot French troops in Tippoo 
Saib's army, 325, —His brave 
conduct and humanity, 328, 
329. : 

Lumley, Captain, of the Iſis, 

killed in an engagement with 
the French, 340. | 


M. 


Macbridge, Captain, his buma- 
pity to the company of Ad- 


OS 


miral Langara's ſhip after he 
had taken it, 13, 

Moncrief, Major, his able eon- 
duct as engineer at the fiege 
of Charleſtown, 23. | 

Motte Piquet, +2: de la, 
French Admiral, worſted by 
Captain Cornwallis, 

Mendoza, a Spaniſh General, 
blockades Gibraltar, 49. 

Mutiny in the American army, 
81, 82,—Quelled, 83. 

Morgan, American Colonel, his 
character; defeats Colonel 
Tarleton, 91, 92, 93. 

Macleod, Captain, commands 
the Artillery at the battle of 
Guildford, 103. 

Motion in the Houſe of Com- 
mons for a reconciliation with 
America rejected, 153, 154. 

Middleburgh, the capital of 
Zealand. —— Remonſtrances 
from to the States General at 
the Hague againſt a war with 
England, 154. — Over-ruled 
by the French faction, 155. 

Marine of Europe in the begin- 
ning of 1781, 168, 169. 

Minorca beſieged by the Spani- 
nards and French, 172, 173. 
— Condition of the garriſon, 
173, 259, 260. 

Macpherion, Captain, his vigo- 
rous defence of Mott Houſe 
againſt the Americans, 183. 


Meaſures taken by the ruling 
men in America to counteract. 


the Britiſh Commanders, 197. 
198, 199. s 
March ot General Waſhington 
and Count Rochambeau to- 
wards Virginia, 199, 
Mahrattas, a powertul people in 
the Eaſt Indies, at variance 
with the Engliſh, 217, 218. 
—Cauſcs and progreſs of thi 
variance, 
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variance, 219, — Conclude a 
peace with Hyder Ally, 219. 

Madras, Preſidency of, negli- 
gent of precautions againſt 
Hyder Ally, 221. 

Munro, Sir Hector, retires to 
Madras after the defeat of 
Colonel Baillie, 227, 228. 

Madras, fituation of affairs at, 
on the arrival of Str Eyre 
Coote, 229. | 

Miniſtry, a new, appointed, 


255, 

Middleſex Election, 1769.— 
Reſolution of the Houſe of 
Commons reſpecting it re- 
ſcinded, 256. 

Minorca, operations of the ſiege 
of 259, 260, 2br.,—Brave 
defence and ſufferings of the 
garriſon, 261, 262, 263.— 

zapitulates, 263, 264, 265. 

Murray, General, Governor of 
Minorca.—His anſwer ro the 
Duke of Crillon, 260. 

Manners, Captain Lord Robert, 
ſlain in the engagement with 
the French on the ih of 
April 1782, 282. 

Naitland, Captain, takes a 
French ſlüp of the line, 292. 

Moreno, Don Buenventura de, 
commands the floating batte- 
ries at the grand attack of Gi- 
braltar, 302. 

Milbank, Admiral, accompanics 


Lord Howe to the relief of 


Gibraltar, 307. 
Mah rattas, peace concluded with 
the, 330, 331, 332. 
Madagee Scindia, a Mahratta 
Prince. Peace made between 
the Engliſh and the Mahrat- 
as through his meditation, 
31. 
?2clellan, Captain of the Su— 
perb, killed in an engage- 
ment with the French, 3437. 


North America, 


E . Xo 


Matthews, General, expedition 
under him, 345, 346, 347, 
348. — Dctcated by Tippoo 
Saib, 348.— His death, 349. 

Mangalore taken by Gencral 
Matthews, 347. 

Macleod, Colonel, defeats Tip- 
poo Saib, 345. 


| N. 
New Vork, r to de- 


fend it againſt the Americans 
during the winter of 1 779 and 
1780, 25. 

North Carolina, inſurrection of 
the Loyaliſts there ſuppreſſed, 
20. | 

| proceedings 
there, 1750, 33. 

Motr, Captain ot the Centaur, 
killed in an engagement with 
the French, 131. 

Ninety Six, Fort at, beficged by 
General Green, who 15 re- 
pulſed and forced to raiſe the 
 fiege, 184, 185. 

New London in Connecticut, 
expedition againſt, under Ge- 
neral Arnold, 199, 200, 201. 

Negapatnam, a Dutch ſettle- 
ment in the Eaſt Indies, be- 
ſieged and taken by the Eng- 
liſn, 238, 239, 240. 

Newfoundland fleet, part of the, 
captured by the French, 293. 


O. 


O Hara, General, his bravery a. 
the battle ot Guildford, 102. 
Onore taken: by. General Mat- 


thews, 345. 
P. 
Purport of the armed neutra- 


lity, 4. 
Portuga! 


> ay 


portugal invited to accede to the 
armed neutrality, 4. 
Privileges, commercial, of the 
Nutch in England ſuſpended, 
1 :3 
Parker, Admiral Hyde, in con- 
junction with Gen. Vaughan, 
treſtrates the deſign of M. de 
Guicken againit St, Lucia, 


i Council of State 
of, baniſhes the Wives and fa- 
milies of the loysliſts, 41.— 
Its declaration, 302. — Re- 
quires certificates fromm ail 
perſons of their having ſu ora 
fidelity to the ſtate, 42. 

Pearſon, Capt. of the Serapis, 
his engagement with the A- 
merican Commmander, Paul 
Joncs, 45. 

Plan concerted by the French 
and Americans againſt New 
York, 6g. 

Philips, Gen. joins en, Ar- 
nald in Virginia, 90. 

Larliament, mcetuig af, in Oæt. So, 
113, —Debates therein upon 
the American war, from page 
with Holland, from page 119 
to 125 

Petition from the delegates of 
the Engliſh counties rejected 
by the Houſe of Commons, 
53. | 

Peterlburgh, Court of, applied 
to by the Dutch for aluitance 
againſt England, 155. 

Parker, Admiral Hyde, defeats 


a Dutch ſquadron and fleet of 


 merchintmen bound to the 
Baltic, 162, 163, 164, 165. 
_ —Honours paid him, 166. 
Picrſon, Major, repulſes the 
French at Jerſey, where he 
is flain, 171. 
- Phy! 2 'E . Lomas d 1 * 
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8 
him, in cogjutction with Gen. 


Arnold, to the province 
Virginia, 192.—Prevents tht 
Marquis de la Fayette from 
ſcizing Peterſburgh, 193, 194+ 
— 1s death, 194. 

Pondickerry, behaviour of the 
French st, 231, 232.<Thcy 
are ditarmgd, 232. 

Parliament, meeting of, in Nov. 
8. — Debates therein, from 
p. 242 to 254, == Motion of 

Tr. W. Pitt to alter the com 
ſtitution ot Parliament nega» 
tired, 256. 

Pitt, Mr. W. appointed Chan- 
cellor of the 90 25 75 

Preſcot, General, lands on St. 
Chriſtopher's, and engages 
ſucceſstully a body of French 
troops, 272. 

Paris, Ville de, a celebrated 
French ſhip, taken by the 
Englith on the 12th of April, 
82, 282, 283. 

Palacatcherry, Col. Humber» 
tone wortted at, 394. 

Proviſional treaty with Are 
rica, 383. — Debates upon it 
in Parhameat, 353, 304. 


Parliamentary debates on the 


treaties of peace with Ame— 
rica, France, and Spain, from 
371 to 407. 


B, 


Ruſſia takes the lead in the 
armed neutrality, 3. 

—  previouily ſecures the con- 
currence of her neighbours, 
4 + R | 

Repreſentations te the Dutch 
on the impropriety of their 
conduct to Britain, 8. 

Rodusy, Adm. ſails to the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, 11. 


captures 15 Spaniſh 


tranſports, with one {hip ot 
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the line and other ſhips of 

force, 11. | | 

Rodney defeats the Spaniſh Ad- 

mirat Langara's ſquadron, 

takes fix ſhips of the line and 

deſtroys one, 12. 

— thanks of Parliament 

voted to, 14. 

„ his patriotic behaviour 
in France, 14. 

Nhode iſland evacuated by the 
Britiſh troops, 16. * 
Rawdon, Ld. accompanies Ld. 
Cornwallis in the campaign 


of 1780 in South Carolina, 


27. — Commands the left 
wing at the battle of Camden, 
_—_— 

* PETY American General, 
made priſoner at the battle of 
Camden, 30. 

Rodney, Adm. offers battle to 
M. de Guichen, 35.— En- 
gages and defeats him, 35, 36. 
—Engages him a ſecond and 
ons time with ſucceſs, 37, 

Rowley, Admiral, diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf in two engagements 
with the French, 37, 38. 

Robertſon, Gen. Governor of 
New York, ues a procla» 
mation declaratory of the con- 
ciliating views of Great Bri- 
tain, 42. 

Rochambeau, Count de, com- 
mands the French troops at 
Rhode iſland, 64. 

Rhode iſland, ſatisfaction ex- 
preſſed by the people of, on 
the arrival of ſuccours from 
France, 65. 

——, deſcent upon, 
projected by Sir H. Clinton, 
66,—Laid aſide, 66. 

Rodney, Admiral, diſpatches a 
firang ſquadron. to the relief 


of Jamaica, 68. — Sails is 

New York, 72. 

Rochambeau, Count de, fails 
with a body cf troops to the 
relief of Virginia, 89. — 1; 
compelled to return to Rhode 
iNand, * | 

Rodney, Admiral, takes St. Eu- 
ſtatius, 126.— Offers battle to 
the French fleet off Tobago, 
135. 

"Pr. e from the pro- 
vince of Tealand to the States 
General at the Hague againſt 
a war with England, 154.— 
Over-ruled by the French 
faction, 155. 

Rullecourt, Baron de, com- 
mands the French in their at- 
tempt on the iſland of Jerſey, 
where he is killed, 170, 171. 

Rawdon, Ld. defeats the Ame- 
ricans at Hobkirk Hill, 179, 
180, 181.--Retires from Cam- 
den, 182, 183.—Forces Gen. 
Greene to raiſe the ſiege of 
the fort Ninety-ſix, 184, 185. 
—Relinquiſhes that fort, 185. 
— His ſubſequent operations, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 190. 

Rockingham, Marquis of, ap- 
pointed Firſt Lord of th: 

Treaſury, 255. — Hts death, 


267. 

Richmond, Duke of, - appointed 
Maſter General of the Ord- 
Nance, 255. 

Revenue officers diſqualified 
from voting at parliamentary 
elections, 255. 

Rodney, Adm. joins Sir Sam, 
Hood at Barbadoes, 276.— 
Sails in queſt of the French 
fleet, 277, — Comes up with 
and engages it on the gth of 
April, 1782, and gains a com- 
plete victory on the 12th, 

2111 
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Boral Serge loſt with Admi- 
ral Kempenfelt, 293,294,295. 
Reynolds, Captain, killed in an 
engagement with the French, 
6 322. | 


8. 


Sweden accedes to the armed 
neutrality, 4+ 

Spain coincides with the rules 

preſcribed by the armed neu- 

| tralit 54. BY 4 

South Carolina, averſion of the 
inhabitants to the Britiſh Go- 
vernment, 26.— Their defec- 
tion and breach of promiſes, 
27. : 

l American General, op- 

ſes the Britiſh troops at 

amden in South Carolina, 
27. — Defeated by Colonel 
Tarleton, 31. | 

Spaniſh ſhip of 50 guns taken 

near Jamaica, 33. 

St. John, Capt. of the Intrepid, 
killed in the engagement be- 
tween Admiral Rodney and 
M. de Guichen, 36. 

St. John's fort on the Muſquito 
ſhore taken by Capt. Polſon, 
49. Great hardſhips attend- 
ing this expedition, 60, 

Spring Field, action at, between 
the Britiſh and American 
troops, 62. 

Subſcriptions opened for the re- 
lief of the American ſoldiers 
by the leading men in the co- 
lonies, 63, — Liberal contri- 
butions of the American la- 
dies, 63. 

Solano, Don Joſeph, a Spaniſh 
Admiral, fails to the Weſt In- 
dies with a ſtrong ſquadron 
and a large body of land 


E X. 


forces, 66.— Diſaſters attend - 
ing this armament, 67. 

St. Euſtatius, iſland of, taken by 
Admiral Rodney, 126. 

St. Leger, General, his prepa- 
rations to defend St. Tanks 
againſt the French, 132, 

Skeene, Gen. ſent to the defence 
of Tobago, 132. 

Spaniſh fleet, proceeding againſt 
Penſacola, loſes many ſhips 
and men in a hurricane, 136, 

Solano, Don Joſeph, commands 
the Spaniſh ſquadron at the 
ſiege of Penſacola, 137. | 

Stockholm, Court 'of, applied 
to by the Dutch for afliſtance 
againſt England, 155. 

Suffrein; M. de, a French Ad- 
miral; repulſed by Commo- 
dore Johnſtone at Port Praya, 
i 59, 160.— Lands a body of 
troops at the Cape of Good 
Hope for its defence, 161. 

Steuben, Baron, an American 
General, deteated by Lord 
Cornwallis, 194, 195. 

Shelburne, Earl of, appointed 
Secretary of State, 255. 

Sinecures, a number o abo; 
liſhed, 25 55 

Shelburne, Earl of, appointed 
Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 

25 a — Defends his conduct, 
258, 

St. Euſtatius, iſland of, retaken 
by the Marquis de Bouille, 
265, 266, 267. | 

St. Chriſtopher, iſland of, be- 
ſieged and taken by the Mar- 
quis de Bouills, 268, 269, 
270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275. 

Shirley, . 0 = Eee 
St. Chriſtopher's, 269. 

Spaniſh ſhip of the line taken at 
Gibraltar, 308. 

Stuart, Col. commands the Brif 
tiſh troops in Carolina, 313 
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- @ Oppoſes General Green, 
4313;—Engages him at Eutaw 

* ſprings, 313, 314, 315. — 
V — Se Charlef⸗ 

town, 315. 

Suffrein, M. de, fails to the 
Coaſt of Coromandel, 320. 
— Captures the Hannibal, 
320, — Arrives off Madras, 

320.— His force, 420,— En- 
gages Sir Edward Hughes, 

321, 322. oo 

Stevens, Capt. killed in an en- 

gagement with the French, 
22. - 

Suffrein, M. de, engages Sir E. 
Hughes a ſecond time, 32 z 
324, 32 -a third, 335, 330, 
337— fourth, 339, 340—a 
- titth, 355» 350: 

Stuart, Gert: ſucceeds Sir Eyre 
Coote in the command of the 
Britifh troops at Madras, 

, . 

PR: * Pal 340. 

Suffrein, M. de, his cenſufe and 
treatment of his officers, 342. 
Sepovys, fidelity of; 349.—Brave 
ehaviour of; 357. 

Stuart, Gen. believes Cudda- 
lore, 352, 353» 354» 355» 350, 

1 the political ſituation of, 
previous to the negotiation 
for peace, 365, 360. 

Ships, Britifh, loit at ſea, 367, 

68, 370. 

. aol concluded with, 

372.—trictures on its con- 

* duct, 470. 
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Tarleton, Colonel, His ſervices 
during the fiege of Charleſ- 
ton, South Carolina, 19, 26. 
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— himſelf greatly at the 
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Troops, hardſhips endured by 
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American General, Sump- 
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 Mand, 64. 
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tle of Guilford, 103. 
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287. 
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Hughes, 377, 318, 319. 
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don, 327, 328, 329. 


rincomale taken by M. de 
Suffrein, 338. 
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eneral Matthews, 347; 349. 
349; 359. —His diſpleaſure at 
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Toriano, 
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Toriano, Captain, his bravery, 

349+ 
V. 

Virginia, province of, inveſts 
the Governor with extraor- 
dinary powers, 26. 

Vaughan, General, in conjunc- 
tion with Admiral Hyde Par- 
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M. de Guichen againit St, 
Lucia, 33. 

Victory. obtained by Admiral 
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280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285. 
— Conſequences of this yic- 


tory, 287, 288, 289. 
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Webſter, Col. his ſervices at the 
ſiege of Charleſtown, South 
Carolina, 19, 20, — Com- 
mands the right wing at the 
battle of Camden, 29. 

Weſt Indies, naval operations 
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Watſon, Col. difficulties ſur- 
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194, 195» | 
Wat, Capt. of the Sultan, killed 
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Wood, Capt. of the Worceſter, 
killed in an engagement with 
the French, 340. 
Waſhington, Gen. refers Gen. 
Carlton's meſſage to the Con- 
greſs, 302. | 
War, its termination, impor- 
tance, and the great revolu- 
tion it produces, 413, 414. 


*.* The gallantry, amiable character, and critical ſituation of Cap- 
tain Aſgill at the cloſe of the war, having deſervedly rendered 
him an object of national anxiety at that time, it was thought 
a tribute juſtly due to his merit, to inſert his PORTRAIT in 


the preſent publication. 
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